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PREF ACE 


My original intention was a book with a short introduction, the "Regina Maris" 
Saga, some photographs and a couple of appendices, but the result of my 
efforts has billowed into a prolonged introduction with part of the "Regina 
Maris" Saga followed by log extracts, photographs and an epilogue. 


Rather than a writer or historian I am a retired ship Master and have to rely 
heavily upon the works of others for my preface and epilogue. 


I acknowledge unreserervedly my dept of gratitude to the authors of the 
numerous books I have read. 


If, in any case, the acknowledgement proves to be inadequate, the Compiler 
and Publisher apologize. In no case is such inadequacy intentional. 


If | had to mention one man, it would be an old shell-back completely without 
literary aspirations yet who, towards the end of a long and hard life, inspired 


me more than volumes of the written word. A legend and a symbol while he 
lived, he will always be remembered as representing all that was best in the 


windjammer breed. I dedicate this book to his memory. 
The finest sailorman to walk the decks of my ship 


CHARLY MULLER, Hamburg 
1873 - 1968 
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INTRODUCTION 
WITH PART OF THE "REGINA MARIS" SAGA. 


The charm that exists for those who are ship-minded is difficult to explain. 
The excitement and elation in anything pertaining to ships and the sea; a 
sailing vessel from the smallest to the beautiful square-riggers, a fine model 
or a sea picture - anything maritime adds a thrill. 

There is no story more fascinating and dramatic than that which tells how 
man discovered the seas and land around him. It starts ages before Columbus. 

The story of discovery begins far back in time with the world-wide 
migrations of pre-historic man. Along the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Nile and 
the Indus rivers, where civilization had its beginnings, men built their first 
ships. For those calm waters, awkward dugout canoes and flimsy papyrus boats 
WeLeesultictent. 

The ships of any age express the needs and ambition of the people who built 
them - a progress in design as voyages became longer, more difficult and con- 
sequent discovery of new lands - crudest to the greatest, sailing ships shared 
a certain elegance and frailty - qualities much contrasted to the dangers which 
faced them. 

From the earliest times, men constructed ships which combined technical 
skill with the feeling for the beauty of their lines. The grimmer side of the 
story, the battles between the elements or between ship and ship, the hardships 
of the early explorers and of those who bore the brunt of naval war-fare, 
piracy, harsh discipline, mutiny and bloodshed - all are as much part of the 
sea as fishing and merchant adventuring. 

Men have stepped beyond the horizons accepted placidly by their fellow- 
citizens. With each step, the world has grown larger. The story traces the 
progress of discovery from those long-ago journeys through the great burst of 
exploring activity that took place in the 15th century, and it tells of the birth 
of “civilization, and “the first, recorded journeys; “ol » the ‘travel{ of the 
Phoenicians, the Vikings and of Marco Polo and his contemporaries; and that 
which became known as the Great Age of Maritime Exploration. 
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The once accepted belief that our World was "discovered" during a sudden 
burst of voyaging from the fifteenth century, onwards, is now recognized as 
Eralsess 

We appreciate, today, that the voyages of the explorers - Verrazzano, 
Columbus, Diaz, da Gama and Captain James Cook were re-discoveries. Irish 
Curraghs and Viking Long-ships - only to mention a couple - preceded the 
"Santa Maria" to "The New World". The Phoenicians doubled "Cape of Good 
Hope" two thousand years before Diaz, and Roman merchants were running a 
white slave-trade to the Malabar Coast fifteen hundred years before the 
Portugese. 


* * * 


Three and a half thousand years ago the Egyptian Queen Hatscheput dis- 
patched a fleet to the fabulous land of Punt, which was believed to be Peru 
on the west coast of South America - not-withstanding the fact that the 
ancient Egyptian vessels are known to have never ventured out of sight of land. 
Their voyaging was undertaken by the Phoenicians who were seafarers and 
explorers never to be beaten and consequently occasionally engaged by the 
Egyptians. 

King Necho (610-594 B.C.) had an extremely friendly connection with the 
Phoenicians who circumnavigated Africa for him. 


* * * 


A forgotten voyage is that of Prince Henry Sinclair of the Orkney Islands 
to Nova Scotia - a three-ship-voyage led by a Venetian Sea Captain a hundred 
years before Columbus, and controversy has continued for centuries on the 
subject of who discovered America, but apart from Columbus, early claimants 
have had little to sustain arguments on their behalf other than legend. 

Ancient documents and new evidence support the claim of a Welshman, 
Madoc ob Owain Gwynedd, who in 1170 A.D. sailed from North Wales to 
Alabama and returned to Wales to collect people to found a new nation. 
Centuries later came reports of the existence of a tribe of white Indians 
believed to be descendants of Madoc’s colony who actually, to a certain degree, 
spoke and understood Welsh. 


* * ae 


Dreams of aricher and better part of the world always urged these explorers, 
and to some degree, they were forced to do what they set out to accomplish, 
for instance changing life-pattern and religious pressures. 


* * * 


Consequences of discovery were the creation of new nations and the 
extinction of others, like the Aztecs - not only by the savagery and cruelty 
of the Conquistadores, but by unknown sicknesses like smallpox. 

The sudden swarming of men of reckless courage and invincible ferocity like 
the "Sea Peoples" in the Mediterranean or the Viking expansion led to 
colonizing Ireland, Iceland, Greenland, Normandy, half of Great Britain, 
Russia, and distant shores on the American Continent. 

More often than not these firstcomers knew they could not win a battle from 
which none would survive but they were prepared to live with that uncom- 
promising fatalism. 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries some twenty-five Viking ships under the 
leadership of Eirik the Red set out on one of the greatest arctic enterprises. 
Some six hundred people, with livestock, food and weapons, left their homes 
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in Iceland to settle on the remote and desolate island of Greenland, a settle- 
ment which flourished for five centuries. 

Eirik’s son, Leiv, sailed west and explored the North American continent, 
but no more was heard of this colony after the fourteen hundreds. 

History is substantially aided by the discovery of old charts and documents. 
In the history of map-making, the later 16th century is distinguished by the 
two great achievements in cartographic synthesis. Ortelius” Theatrum Orbis 
Terrarum, first published at Antwerp in 1570, provided the first systematic 
compendium of current geographical knowledge of the land areas of the globe. 
In nautical cartography, a similar and not less original task of codification and 
presentation was performed by Lucas Waghenaer in his sea-atlas for Western 
Europe, "De sSpieghe!l der Zeevaert” 

Maps and Portulans represent countries, islands or continents and their 
coast-lines on a plane surface. 

A mappemonde is a representation of the Earth. They are drawn to scale on 
paper or other material. 

Similar images of the heavens show the relative positions of the stars and 
their constellations. 

To-day ‘s sophisticated science of map-making has undoubtedly enhanced an 
appreciation of the beautiful embellished old maps although they are more 
attractive than accurate. 

The history of map-making is extremely interesting and there is a wide- 
spread interest in collecting antique maps and portulans. 

The "Vinland" of the sagas seemed to be confirmed by the famous 1440 
Vinland map discovered in October 1965. "The Vinland Map and the Tartar 
Relation" are two documents copied about 1440 from ancient originals, now 
lost. The first is an account of Friar John of Plano Carpini’s mission to the 
Mongols in 1245-47 and the second is a world map, including the western ocean, 
with delineations of Iceland, Greenland and a large island or a land mass named 
Vinland which represents the North American mainland as known to the 
Norseman, Leiv Erikson. This map is the earliest known and indisputable carto- 
graphic representation of any part of the Americas, a portion of which map 
represents the only surviving medieval example based on Norse cartography. 
The above mentioned documents originally bound in a manuscript of Vincent 
de Beauvais, refer to the account of the Mongols, the "Tartar Relation", which 
gives information of Mongol history and legend. We know from historical 
sources that something like a sea chart was drawn roughly 100 years A.D., but 
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the earliest surviving manuscript charts are the portulan Charts of the four- 
teenth century. 

Halldor Laxnes “s book "Notes on Vinland"(1) does not give much credit if any 
at all to "The Vinland Map and the Tartar Relation". He comments as follows: 
"In 1965 The Yale University press published a map called the Vinland Map. 
On this map is depicted an alleged representation of Vinland. The Map was 
enclosed in a book of 290 pages in size medium 4(to) with mappings. In the 
book the map is cleared up - omnium gatherum - Hotch-Potch with what is 
known as Tartar Relation which carries an allusion essentially different". 


* * * 


The Vikings were fierce sea-warriors, worshipping Thor and Odin. They were 
also great traders and explorers who greatly extended the boundaries of the 
known world. "From fury of the Northmen, O Lord, deliver us" - certainly few 
people in history have been so feared by their neighbours. 

It has been thought that the mysterious "Peoples of the Sea" must have been 
barbarians from the north who swept down upon the Mediterranean, 
destroying the Hittite, Mycenean and other civilizations and they were 
eventually driven back by Ramesses III of Egypt about 300 years B.C. The 
invasion of Egypt was thought to have been undertaken by these "people" 
together with the Pereset or Philistines. It is also asserted that the "Peoples 
of the Sea" were Greek mercenaries and the Pereset were Persians. 

Inscriptions set up by Pharaoh Ramesses III at Medinet Habu tell of assaults 
by the raiders against Egypt and the Levant. No country could stand before 
their arms. Their league was Shardana, Tjeker, Shekelesh and Denyen. 

The question of who these people were and where they vanished to is still 
to be answered, and whether the Shardanas gave their name to Sardinia and 
the Shekelesh to Sicily. 


"POLYNESIA BORN OF GOLD-HUNGER". 


The Bulletin cover-dated February 22, 1975 page 47 -48, by George McGann. 
(Permission by Julie Cody - Bulletin Editorial Sydney, N.S.V. Australia 17th 
February 1983): 

1. Halldor Laxness: Vinlandsnotater og andre middelalderlige 
randbemerkninger. Gyld. Kbh. 1972, chapt.5-6. 
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Inthe year 239 B.C. an expedition of six huge galleys, comprising a squadron 
of skilled Libyan seamen attached to the Egyptian navy, departed from 
Alexandria-equipped with the most modern navigational aids, entered the 
Canopic branch of the Nile, rowed through the ancient Canal of Darius into 
the Red Sea and sailed through the Indian Ocean into the uncharted Pacific, 
on a daring voyage round the world. 


(Compiler “s note): How many of those who have passed through the Suez. 
Canal give a thought to how the actual work was carried out in the 1860‘s - 
or know anything of the whole strange story and history of the canal which 
was in existence there about 13th century B.C. The scene de Lesseps watced 
was probably the one which one of the Pharaohs did more than 3000 years ago. 
The first 30 miles south from Port Said was dug in a ditch about 20 feet wide 
and about 3 feet deep. Gangs of Egyptians stood knee ceep in water, scooping 
double hand-fulls of sand and flinging it to the banks on either side, or passing 
it from hand to hand. There is strong evidence that a canal existed some 3000 
to 4000 years ago and was used by ships passing from the River Nile out into 
the; ied Sea: 

Darius | The Great 522 - 486 B.C. had the canal from the Nile to the Red 
Sea - probably begun by King Necho - repaired and completed. Already about 
the thirteenth century B.C. the Egyptian Kings Setis I and Ramses II completed 
the canal and after Darius ‘s repairs the canal was repaired again by Ptolemaios 
Il in the third century B.C. In the first century A.D. the Emperor Trajan once 
again had the old Canal dreized out in order to help shipping to India. 


The purpose of this early circumnavigation attempt, which preceded those 
of the European nations by a thousand years, was to find new sources of gold 
for Pharaoh Ptolemy III who like many other rulers after him was stamping 
out gold coins faster than his mines could produce the raw material. In other 
words, he was trying to beat inflation. He had also learned from his chief 
librarian, Eratosthenes, a learned Libyan, that new mathematical data 
indicated that the globe could be girdled by properly equipped vessels. The 
Pharaoh decided to put that startling theory to the ultimate test. 
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The route which Libyan seamen are believed to have taken would be from 
the Red Sea, across the Indian Ocean, between Java and Australia, via Fiji and 
Pitcairn Islands to Chile. 

Unhappily for Ptolemy III the expedition never returned to Egypt and history 
does not record how, or if, the ruler solved his inflation problem. 

Ptolemy, his navy and his geographers had no way of knowing therefore that 
their expeditionary fleet, under Admiral Rata and his brilliant 21-year-old 
navigator, Captain Maui, actually spent the next eight years voyaging across 
the Pacific, stopping off at New Guinea, Fiji and Pitcairn Island to leave hiero- 
glyphic evidence of their stay, and eventually reached the coast of South 
America. 

The barrier of the American land mass forced the Libyan longboats to turn 

back and head for home, but the 40 ft galleys, rowed by 14 men assisted by 
lateen sails, were not equal to the task of returning to Egypt. The expedition 
of 250 men, which by that time had probably acquired a number of female 
passengers, abandoned their leaking, worn-out boats in the islands of the 
Pacific and stayed on, thus hecoming the founders of the Polynesian 
people. 
The dialects of modern Polynesia are directly derived from the Libyan 
language spoken by their seagoing ancestors, who were known as Maoris - also 
the name of the brown skinned natives who greeted the first white men to step 
on New Zealand soil. Those ancient Maoris were later known as Moors, when - 
they ravaged Spain, and later still as the Barbary coast pirates - all in all, a 
formidable sea-going race. 

This, at any rate, is the startling new version of the settlement of the 13- 
million square mile expanse of Polynesia, propounded by a middle-aged New 
Zealand professor of invertebrate zoology at Harvard University. He is H. 
Barraclough (Barry) Fell, a highly respected scientist who logged more than 
100.000 miles in Polynesian waters (many of them in World War II) and spent 
11 years deciphering Libyan hieroglyphics found in caves in West Irian, before 
making his controversial findings known to the world through various scientific 
journals. 

Needless to say, Professor Fells hypothesis has not been universally 
acclaimed as the final word on the mysterios origin of these Pacific people. 
It contradicts the most popular theory, that the Polynesians came down out of 
South-East Asia along the Malay island chain about 1500 B.C. and spread 
among the Pacific islands in fishing canoes. It also seems to conflict with the 
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theory of Thor Heyerdahl that the original Polynesians drifted across the 
Pacific from South America. 

Hieroglyphics were found in a cave in Chile in 1885, They are thought to 
record the visit to South America by a band of Libyans in 231 B.C. As the 
inscription is translated, the group ‘s leader claims 4000 miles of the continent 'S 
west coast for Pharaoh Ptolemy III of Egypt. 

Professor Fell denies, however, any conflict with Heyerdahl ‘s theory. "It is 
surprising how close we are", he insists. "The only difference between us is 
that he supposed the Polynesians originated in America and sailed west into 
the Pacific. We know that it was the Libyans, not the South American indians 
who turned back at the American coast and settled Polynesia. 

Professor Fell is gaining acceptance for his theory from expert mathe- 
maticians, astronomers and geographers, as his deciphering from cave hiero- 
glyphics become more widely known. They have led to other discoveries of a 
similar nature. 

Professor George F. Carter, of the Texas Agriculture and Mining College, 
the unofficial dean of American geographers, has reported "important new 
finds made as result of information gleaned by (Fells) deciphering of the New 
Guinea finds. "These include", Professor Carter writes, "series of inscriptions 
from the west coast of the Americas, showing that the fleet under Rata and 
Maui sailed along 40.000 stades (4.000) miles) of the American west coast and 
claimed it for Ptolemy III. 

Another important new find is a cylinder seal from Mexico bearing the 
inscription in Maori (Libyan) Language: "Seal of the exalted King Shishaka 
Harama of Libya - the upper member of him who falsifies this shall be severed 
at the neck". 

Findings by Canadians indicate that other adventurous Libyan seamen in the 
pre-Christian era crossed the Atlantic centuries before Columbus and left 
their distinctive markings behind. Professor Thomas Lee, of Laval University 
in Quebec recognised two inscriptions, one from Montreal and another from 
Quebec City, as ancient Libyan-language records of trans Atlantic voyages 
from the Mediterranean to the east coast of North America. 

After Lee ‘s find a whole series of inscriptions on the New England coasts of 
the United States have been recognised as Libyan, Professor Carter states. 
These inscriptions were originally thought to be either Red Indian scribblings 
or Viking symbols, but now have been identified as ancient Maori hiero- 
glyphics. 
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Professor Fell describes the growing interest in Libyan markings among the 
scientific community as "explosive", with corroboration of his principal theory 
coming from many sides, particularly from Hawaiian astronomers and 
mathematics. "New inscriptions are turning up constantly which will take years 
to decipher". Fell told The Bulletin in a telephone interview from his home in 
Massachusetts: "These will be issued in a constant stream to scholars in various 
fields. An exciting new decipherment will be released next month - the ancient 
Polynesian calendar, which has been found to be virtually identical with the 
ancient Egyptian calendar". 

Fell, who received a master of science degree in marine biology from the 
University of Wellington and a doctorate from Edinburgh University, began 
developing. his theories about Libyan exploration after arriving at Harvard 
University in 1964, to take up a professorship in the Harvard Museum of 
Comparative Zoology. 

At Harvard he had access to the matchless resources of the Widener Library 
for linguistic research. His particular interest was the Polynesian dialects, 
which had fascinated him from his New Zealand childhood. "As a little child I 
was friendly with many educated Maoris who taught me many things, including 
a bit of their language, which was helpful for me in my later studies". 

In his linguistic research, Fell developed a program of statistical analysis. 
"Relative frequencies of ancient Polynesian signs were compared to corre- 
sponding frequencies of sounds in all languages bordering the Pacific", he 
recalled. "The signs showed a distinct similarity to those formerly used in 
ancient Egypt, and the soyind frequencies of modern Polynesian tongues showed 
a corresponding match". Supporting evidence was found in pictures of tomb- 
stones from ancient Libya. The stones contained inscriptions in both Latin and 
an unknown script. "I recognised the unknown script as being the same as that 
of Polynesia", he said. "So now we had the Rosetta stone we needed. It was 
clear that the Polynesian people had once lived in Libya and were the people 
whom the Greeks called "Maori". 

What Fell regards as the clincher in the case came with his discovery of the 
records of a German scientific expedition which visited caves in the McClure 
Bay area of West Irian in 1937. These records consisted of a series of wall 
etchings of astronomical maps and mathematical calculations made by Libyan 
explorers in 232 B.C. Fell has deciphered all the records. The navigator, Maui, 
signed one drawing recording a solar eclipse in November of that year. To 
confirm this, Fell checked with the Harvard College Observatory, which 
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reported that a solar eclipse was indeed visible over New Guinea on November 
LO Fe2o 25 bree 

The German expedition also copied hundreds of other drawings depicting the 
Libyan voyagers’ daily life, their ships, fishing gear, and their navigation 
instruments - which were surprisingly sophisticated. 

The German ‘data has so excited Fell that he is in the process of assembling 
a joint-American-Indonesian expedition to return this year to the site of the 
37 caves in West Irian containing the Libyan drawings. He expects the anthro- 
pology and archaeological department of the University of Jakarta to partici- 
pate in the venture. 

Felkis quietly confident that his theory will be accepted eventually. He said: 
"It usually takes 25 years for something like this to be generally accepted. 
That ‘s basically because one who deciphers in a new language has no authorities 
to go to and must wait for students to develope. 

Professor Fell found instruments in caves in West Irian, the earliest known 
type of Astrolabe and a Cross staff, both for determining latitude. 

Noteworthy is it that a Ptolemy II coin was found near Cairus, Queensland, 
in 1910. 


* * * 


I shall hereafter refer to Edward Robertson, D. Litt., D.D. "Early Navigation: 
Its Extent and Importance" from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Vol. 
24, No. 2, October 1940: 

"It is alleged that the ancient Egyptians and Greeks were races not interested 
in navigation .... The sea held many terrors for them. But the navigation had 
an honourable place. 

When compared, there is fundamental identity between Phoenician and 
Egyptian ships with their masts of cedar tree.... 

The people Danaoi, Sardinians, Sicilians, Etruscans, Achaeans and others 
allied themselves with the Libyans against the Pharaohs in the fifteenth 
century B.C. By the victory of Ramses III the onstorm of the "Sea Peoples" 
was checked. That was in the beginning of the twelfth century B.C. 

The ancient rock carvings of Scandinavia show the same high prow and stern 
found in the Cretan ships of Minoan seals", 
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G. Elliot Smith: "Ships as evidence of the Migrations of Early Culture", 
Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1915 - 1916 p. &l: 
So far as I am aware, no previous writer has noticed that the type of ship 
represented in these rock-cut pictures of the Bronze Age in Northern Europe 
is reproduced with remarkable fidelity in the vessels found by Stanley in use 
upon the Victoria Nyanza. But this does not in any sense invalidate the 
inference which I think is a just interpretation of the evidence that the Swedish 
(Scandinavian) ships of the Bronze Age reveal Phoenician 
influence. 

Phoenicians are assigned the honour of first making use of the stars in navi- 
gation, and the North Star was called "Phoenice". 

When Vasco da Gama was sailing in quest of the Indies and of Prester John, 
he induced A "Moor" at Zanzibar to pilot him across the Indian Ocean to 
Calicut (not Calcutta). 

Admiral Vasco da Gama has been illustrated surrounded by the instruments 
that aided him - the magnetic compass, armillary sphere, cannon of powder, 
trumpet of authority and at the right, the stern of one of his ships. Ironically 
the cross-staff has multiple transoms which were only invented some 50 years 
later. 
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Polarvessel GJ@A in the North West Passage. 


For hundreds of years, daring men in fragile ships challenged the Arctic 
wastes in search of a shorter route to all the riches of India and China, either 
a N.E. or N.W. passage. 

The vision was clear: A trading route across the top of the world, north of 
America to the fabulous riches of Cathay. This was unknown, unmapped, and 
its defences were formidable. 

In 1906 this feat was achieved by the Norwegian Roald Amundsen in his 
little cutter "Gjoea" (Gjga).(1) 


An astonishing curiosity is a brief statement in an Encyclopedia: McClure, 
Sir Robert John Le Mesurier (1807 - 1873). British Arctic explorer who 
commanded the first expedition to complete the North-West passage, though 
Sir John Franklin was later credited with its discovery----. In 1850 McClure 
commanding H.M.S. "Investigator" ... and discovered a northwest passage, 


1. Amundsen, Roald: Nordvest-passagen. Oslo 1907. 
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finding one route through Prince of Wales Strait and another round Banks 
Island. In Bern Keating’s "The Northwest Passage" one finds the truth. 

The search led them into unsuspected terrors, into seas and lands of hostility 
beyond belief. Seas in which ice swung irresistibly, shores where towering 
cliffs of ice could entomb men and ships in their sudden thunderous collapse - 

lands so barren that it seemed nothing could endure but perpetual ice itself, 
but in the teeth of disaster the search went on. 

For centuries the ice-floes of the arctic claimed countless victims and few 
of the intrepid explorers escaped alive. Frobisher, Baffin, Cook, Vancouver, 
Munk and the tragic Franklin expedition, when some 134 lost their lives in the 
ships "Erebus" and "Terror", are but a few. Willy de Roos made the passage in 
1977 - 78 with all experience from Roald Amundsen coupled with the latest 
navigational equipment. 


* * * 


Jens Munk was born in Arendal, Norway, in 1579. He was one of those who 
escaped alive while his crew died around him. Munk displayed supreme 
qualities as a sailor, and he left a moving personal testimony of unquestionable 
courage and faith which is as real as anything can be.(1) 


* * * 


When the U.S. tanker, "Manhattan", forced her way through Arctic ice in 
1969 she was using a passage first sought by the English more than 400 years 
ago. 

Captain John Franklin, R.N., relates his life and achievements, from the age 
of thirty-three until his death twenty-eight years later. On his first expedition, 
from 1819 to 1822 he and his companions traveling in two birch-bark canoes, 
mapped 550 miles of Canada’s Arctic coastline. Two years later he was leading 
a second expedition and by 1827 he and his party had mapped more than 1700 
miles of the Arctic coast. Franklin’s third and last expedition left no journal. 
The naval officer, Elisha Kent Kane, during seven years from 1850 to 1857, 
volunteered to serve the first Grinnell Expedition of 1850, in an attempt to 
find the lost British expedition led by Sir John Franklin. Three years later, he 
returned to the Arctic as a sole commander of the second Grinnell Expedition. 
Kane charted also unknown regions of Greenland. 


1. Munk, Jens: Navigatio septentrionalis,... Kbh.1723 
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Distinctions in construction, such as between the Carrack or Galleon and 
the Norwegian arctic explorer, Nansen’s "Fram", versus the Caravel and the 
polar vessel "Jeanette" or Cabot’s "Mathew", made the difference between 
success and failure. 


* * * 


Born in Brigus, New Foundland in 1875, Captain Robert Bartlett was the 
greatest ice-navigator of the 20th century. He spent over fifty years of his 
life mapping the waters of the far North and led more than twenty expeditions 
to the Arctic sponsored by American museums, the Explorers Club and the 
National Geographic Society. He also helped to survey the area for the United 
States Government during World War 2. It was Captain Bartlett who broke trail 
through the frozen Arctic wastes to within 150 miles of the Pole for Robert 
Peary’s attempt to reach the North Pole. 

He was the man who preferred sledding over pressure ice in the Arctic rather 
than be lionized at dinners in New York. 

Besides the Hubbard Medal - earned only by some eight men in the world - 

he was awarded six other medals. He wintered in the Kane Basin in 1897 - 98 
with Peary. He was with the "Karluk" when it was crushed to splinters on the 
ice and helped to save the lives of most of its stranded participants and earned 
an award from the Royal Geographic Society for outstanding heroism. The 
society also awarded him the Back Grant. 


Chinese Buddists, according to a fascinating hypothesis, have, only recently, 
alleged that they discovered the Continent of North America, some one 
thousand years before Christopher Columbus. Fang Zhongpu, an expert in this 
field, claims that pristine Chinese-type anchors found on the Californian coast 
intensify the theory. 

Fangs attention to this fact was drawn to him by an American archeologist 
team, Meistrell, Baldwin, Pierson, and Moriarty in California who in 1975 
discovered cylinder-shaped and triangle-formed - supposedly anchors - in 
shallow waters outside of the Peninsular Palos Verdes, and on the coast of 
Point Mendecino was found a circular stone with a hole in, weighing some 280 
Ibs. 
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In 1980 a group discovered in the Bahamas a square, about 300 lbs. pre- 
Columbian doughnut-shaped stone with a square hole, presumed to be an 
anchor. 

Such stones have been used as anchors by the Chinese through several 
thousand years. This theory was first written about by the French Sinologian 
J) de Guignes, 


* * * 


In fire and fog ... in the merciless fury of winter gale ... a world of ships 
and men bowed to a watery destiny. Some negotiated the shoals and the black 
teeth of off-shore rocks, luckier than the poor devils who had to abandon ship 
and were themselves abandoned by whatever God they prayed to. 

Man is always curious about what lies beyond the places he knows, and there 
are always adventurous men who go to see. Their known world, small as it was, 
was not fully understood. Yet there were those who still wanted to go beyond. 
For who could say what wonders might exist, what miracles might await them? 
Here was the ceaseless human effort to find out, from the nameless Egyptians 
who left some records, to Magellan whose men circled the globe and brought 
back maps of where they had gone. 

That is what exploration is: Not only venturing into the unknown, but return- 
ing with information about what has been discovered. We have stories of the 
men who came back. Thousand of others simply disappeared with their hard- 
won knowledge of their travels. 


"Her crew made seven and twenty dishes, 
For the big jack sharks and little fishes, 
and around their bones - 

the water swishes". 


Although occasionally the voyage was more adventurous than bargained for 
when hazards of the sea, fires, shipwreck, collision, cyclones and uncharted 
rocks made them "unsolved mysteries of the sea", adventurers continued - why 
? - because sailing ship and ocean - cradle and liberty - are synonymous. It 
tells of the courage and tenacity of the men who sailed them to chart and map 
the world, and spans every aspect and age of discovery and exploration, from 
the reed boats of the ancient Mediterranean civilization to the development 
of steam, from the ships of the Portuguese and Spanish voyagers to the exotic 
junks, dhows and barges of China and the far east. Incidentally, - how were 
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the Chinese, five hundred years ago, able to build junks that could accommo- 
date twelve hundred persons, with first-class cabins, bathrooms and lavator- 
ies? How large was the Ark of Noah? 


"Come what may 
Time and the hour run through the roughest day". 


For a long time the most difficult part of each journey was the return trip. 
Getting to virgin territory was easy enough when the known world extended 
for only a few days’ travel. The problem was to find out where one was and - 

most important - where ones home lay in relation to it. 

The gradual solution to the problem of starvation and scurvy, the common 
experiences for these ancient explorers during the prolonged voyages across 
the world’s greatest oceans is a marvel of courage and ingenuity. 

The infant science of navigation gradually improved as the explorers of the 
time grappled with the problem of recording location. Each explorer who 
returned brought a piece of information. Some, such as Marco Polo, brought 
so much that they were simply not believed. 

French expeditions were dispatched from Dieppe already in the 14th century, 
but systematically planned discovery and exploration in larger scale did not 
begin until the 15th century. . 

Transit duty and taxes on goods from the rich far eastern markets levied on 
the caravans overland led to the eager search for a sea route to India. 

Europe in the sixteenth century was in turmoil, the Reformation clashing 
with the Counter-Reformation. By the end of the eighteenth, revolution had 
over-turned the old order. The period between these two momentous upheavals 
was one of exploration and discovery, when man expanded his knowledge of 
the world, helped by his increasing technical ability. 

European influence extended both overseas and on land; America was 
colonized, and Peter the Great westernised Russia. Nor did man’s intellectual 
understanding of the world fall behind his geographical knowledge. Seven- 
teenth century advances in science, such as the invention of the telescope and 
the discovery that the solar system did not revolve around the earth, showed 
that religion did not necessarily hold the key to the universe. The way was 
paved for the atheistic doctrines of the eighteenth-century thinkers and the 
work of such great philosophers as Voltaire and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
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It was the American and French Revolutions that gave birth to the modern 
age. The Declaration of American Independence (1776) was the first successful 
challenge to the supremacy of Europe. The French Revolution in 1789 was the 
first attempt to put into practice the idea of the rights of man. 


* * % 


Advanced Nautical Instruments and the improved compass were of great 
help. The compass was undoubtedly a European invention, and rather than 
associate the first compass with the legendary Flavio Gioja, 1300 A.D. in the 
Italian port of Amalfi - which imported iron ore from Elba, or the use of 
compass from some time after the beginning of the Crusades about 1200 A.D., 
or Arab seafarers” import of compass from the Chinese or made by a certain 
Jew, Abraham Cresques in Majorca, the Norwegian Vikings and their use of 
Lodestone and Sunstone before 1000 A.D. should not be overlooked. It is of 
importance that the Lodestone (Magnetic Iron stone Fe304) is abundant in 
Scandinavia but rather scarce in the Mediterranean countries. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to deduce that the Vikings knew about and used the Lodestone 
which was of much greater importance in the foggy Northern seas than in the 
sunny Mediterranean. 

About 1050, the Vikings founded the "Twelveman Realm" with Amalfi as 
capital. From the earliest times the Mariner’s compass was divided by 
"Windroses" which might be composed of twelve winds said to be devised by 
Timosthenes, next to Pytheas, and added to the portulans. The previous 12 
directions of the windrose in the Portulans gave way for the Vikings” ancient 
8 to 16 points, and East as the main point was substituted by North. Petrus de 
Maricourt had North on the bottom of his liquid compass in 1268 A.D. similar 
to the present day yacht compass. The Lodestone was either placed in a bowl 
of water on a piece of wood, cork, pine-bark or into a vessel made of birch- 
bark, or used to magnetize a needle which was subsequently put into a straw 
or reed. This device settled in a North-pointing direction. Thus, the main 
elements of the sea-compass had been evolved. C.V. Soelver’s attempted 
reconstruction of a Viking compass can be seen in "Handels- and Sjoefarts 
Museum" in Kronborg, Denmark, and also in "Sjoehistoriska Museet" in 
Stockholm, Sweden. The Bearing Dial was probably the oldest of all nautical 
instruments and known before the compass. 

When it was ascertained that the Lodestone in the waterbowl settled in a 
North-pointing direction, the next obvious thing was to place the Bearing Dial 
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on top of the waterbow! where North is marked with for instance an arrow. In 
order to avoid the floating Lodestone drifting into the side of the waterbowl 
and stopping the free movement, it must be centered by a pin in the middle 
of the float. The Bearing Dial may be fashioned in the form of a lid to the 
waterbow! and the various directions are marked N-NNE-NE-ENE-E-ESE-SE- 
SSE-S-SS W-SW-WSW-W-WNW-NW-NNW. 

Nautical Almanac and Tables were compiled. The Circular top-portion of 
the Traverse Board had lines for every half point in each of which were 8 holes. 
The helmsman recorded with a peg the mean course steered each half-hour of 
his four-hour watch, by sand-glass or watch. Below the circular top-portion 
was a square part with a line of four holes in a vertical direction and an 
extended horizontal line with 11 holes to indicate the distance made good 
during the average course steered by compass. 

Log came into use and Windroses were added to the Maps and Portulans. On 
the Portulans would be inscribed "wind-roses" that would indicate the direction 
of the prevailing winds in the locality. These lines would be in Black, Red or 
Green as a scale of wind force - in descending magnitude. 

Magnetic Variation and Deviation effected by magnetic iron onboard ships 
were realized. The three Ls - Lead, Log and Latitude - were materially 
supplemented. The English used to say: Watch your L“s - Look-out, Latitude, 
Longitude, Lights, Log and Lead. 

Illustrations of the Lead have been found in Egyptian tombs from some 2000 
B.C. It was part of the famous Phoenician sailors’ equipment, and the Bible 
relates cast of the lead onboard a ship where Paul the Apostle was carried as 
a prisoner. Other depth soundings were effected by long poles. 

At the entrance to the Nile, the lead was in use since ancient times. Herodot, 
the Historiographer, writes in one of his books from about 400 B.C.: "When 
you sound eleven fathoms and get mud on the lead, you are a day’s voyage 
from Alexandria" - which established the fact that navigators of the day used 
sediment samples from the ocean floor. 


The first lighthouse - reputed to be some 400 feet high and has the dignity 
of being "One of the Seven Wonders of the World" - was built on Pharos Island 
outside of Alexandria in Egypt for assistance to seafarers about 300 B.C. It 
was actually the prototype of a lighthouse. 


The history of lights as a guide and warning to mariners is well covered, 
starting with lighted fire-stacks of wood and coal followed by glass-protected 
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candles, later oil lamps and subsequently vaporised kerosene-fed mantles and 
present-day electric power. 

Many of the lighthouses on islands distant from shore were difficult to 
maintain. 

In 980 A.D. the Arabic Traveller, Ibrahim Ibn Jacub, narrated that the 
ancient town "Vineta" in the Baltic had a lighthouse many years before the 
present "Travemunde" in Germany. Later, about 1066 A.D. Master Adams - 
Canon in Bremen (Adamus Bremensis), a German, wrote about an "Olla 
Vulcani" - a Cresset Firepot or Byzantine Fire. 

The first necessity of the early Tudor shipmaster in the northern seas, with 
the opaque waters and varying depths caused by the rise and fall of the tide, 
was the lead and line to find how much water there was below the keel, and 
locate rocks and shoals. From out of soundings, the first soundings gave a most 
timely warning of shallow seas, and in the hollow of the lead’s bottom was put 
tallow, called "arming" so as to bring up samples of the bottom. 


* * * 


The first Log - a name given to any device for measuring the speed of a 
vessel through the water, or the distace she sailed in a given time - was pro- 
bably a"rail log", or "Dutchman’s Log", i.e. the time which a piece of wood 
takes to travel a distance marked on the ship’s bulwark. 

Later a rotator was invented, towed by the ship, the earliest of numerous 
attempts between Robert Hooke’s of 1683, and Edward Massey’s of 1802, all 
of which had to be hauled in to take the reading. Thomas Walker in 1884 
developed a taffrail-log which did not necessitate hauling it in but could be 
read on a register on the Taffrail. Electro-magnetic logs and logs below the 
bottom of the ship with a small rotator in a retractable tube are modern 
inventions, all of which are connected with the instrument board on the bridge. 


¥ * * 


The simple Quadrant or Seaman ’s Quadrant, which dates from antiquity, was 
used in 1519 by Magellan. It was often marked with the Latitude (Altitude) of 
certain headlands. Originally, like the Astrolabe, it was an instrument of the 
Astronomer. 

It was adapted for use by mariners by substituting scales in degrees and 
minutes for the astronomical Tangential Parts. 
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The Astrolabe dates back to the third century B.C. Reduced to a simple 
sighting instrument, the Sea Astrolabe or Mariner ‘s Astrolabe - as developed 
by the Portuguese - was used at sea at the end of the fifteenth century A.D. 
In the late seventeenth Century the Astrolabe fell out of use in the West but 
was used in the East well into the nineteenth Century. 

The Astrolabe had a great variety of uses, and solved problems by mechanical 
operation which otherwise would involve long calculations, for instance to 
measure the altitude of the sun or stars, to show the position of the sun or 
selected stars at a moment of time, past or future, to find the time in equal 
or unequal hours, to find the time of sunrise and sunset, or rising and setting 
of a given star. To convert equal to unequal hours, and set the astrolabe for 
a given time and date, and also for Astrological uses and Surveying and for 
the construction of Sundials. It compares with a modern slide rule, scale rod, 
or calculator. 

Both the simple Quadrant and the Mariner ‘s Astrolabe served as both sighting 
- and computational instruments, but accuracy was greatly limited. Later on 
the "Universal" proved more convenient, viz., the Gemma Frisius - the Rojas 
and La Hire types. 

It has been truly said that nearly every instrument used for observation in 
Physical Astronomy is a part of a perfected Astrolabe, of which there is a 
great variety, more than three hundred versions. Most interesting is the 
Planispheric Astrolabe, constructed for Shah Sultan Husain Safawi, King of 
Persia. 

Some Astrolabes were used for Astrology rather than Astronomy. While the 
oldest Astrolabes were quite intricate, Hipparch had various marked rings or 
discs. A later invention, the Armillary Sphere, was used by Tychoe Brahe for 
his astronomical observations. Ptolemaeus simplified the instrument to the so 
called Planisfaerium which had only one ring or disc marked with degrees. For 
use at sea, an adjusted form of the Planisphaerium was later developed to a 
quadrant, an octant and a sextant. The Planispheric Astrolabe is a model of 
the Heavens when the Earth is considered centre of a spherical Universe, and 
on the flat surface are the positions of the Sun and some of the major Stars 
as they would have been seen by an Observer outside the Sphere when looking 
upwards at a particular - Latitude and Time. Astrolabes in form of a Globe 
(Spherical) or a Stick (Linear) have not been successful. 

Very old clocks often included an astronomical - or astrolabe dial - which 
usually indicated the position of the sun, moon and constellations as seen from 
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the Earth which was considered the immobile centre of the Universe, and even 
to-day we continue to talk about "the rising of the sun and the moon". 

It was convenient, although lacking in modern precision, to see all this on 
an astronomical dial. Sunrise and Sunset during the seasons and the Sun‘s 
movement through the signs of the Zodiac, lunar phases and eclipses, and civil- 
and nautical twilight. 


* * * 


In an attempt to achieve greater accuracy, an Arab device called the 
"Kamal",described to the Western World by the Provencial jew, Jevi ben 
Gerson, was introduced to marine navigation in 1342 A.D. 

The Portuguese may have been influenced by the "Kamal" which was used 
by the Arabian pilot employed by Vasco da Gama to guide him across the 

Indian Ocean in 1498. 

The "Kamal" was similar to the Cross Staff, but employed a piece of string 
instead of the staff. This was knotted to indicate the altitude of the North 
Star at the intended destination. 

The "Kamal"s early history is obscure, but an instrument of similar principle 
is supposed to have been used by the Chaldeans in 400 B.C. 

Unlike the Quadrant and the Astrolabe it used the horizon rather than a 
gravity Vertical for reference. 

The Portuguese introduced the Cross Staff early in the sixteenth century. 
A dis-advantage was that the observer had to look directly at the sun although 
it could be used as a Back Staff. 

The Cross Staff continued to be used at sea until the nineteenth century 
despite the invention of Davis “ Quadrant, and even when the "Hadley Quadrant" 
made previous instruments obsolete. 

The "Jacob’s Staff" (Baculus Jacobi), erroneously designated Cross Staff, 
was for a long time the most common way of supporting a surveying instru- 
ment. It was called the "Radius Astronomicus" by the K¢nigsberg Astronomer, 
Regiomontanus, in 1470. The instrument had a brass cylinder with sight slits 
cut every 90 degrees. It was improved by William Jones about 1800 A.D. by 
providing azimuth readout through rotation of the cylinder. 

The Seaman’s Quadrant, the Mariner’s Astrolabe and the Quintant or 
Reflecting Circle were supplanted by the more accurate Wooden Back Staff 
or Davis” Quadrant which was invented by the English Navigator and Explorer, 
Captain John Davis in the 1590’s. 
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John Hadley’s doubly reflecting Quadrant of 1731 known as "Hadley 
Quadrant" is actually an Octant, its scale extending over one eighth of a circle. 

Because of the use of mirrors for the Superposition of the horizon and a 
celestial target, one arc-degree of motion of its index-arm results in two of 
motion of the celestial field. Thus a scale of 45 degrees in physical length 
yields an altitude range of 90 degrees hence its designation "Quadrant". 

Caleb Smith s Quadrant was manufactured by Thomas Heath about 1740 and 
used prisms instead of mirrors. His pamphlet which followed the Quadrant was 
titled: 

"The Description, Use, And Excellency Of A New Instrument, Or Sea 
Quadrant, Invented By Caleb Smith, For Taking Altitudes Of The Sun, And 
Stars, From The Visible Horizon (As Well As Any Other Angular Distances At 
Land Or Sea) Without Impediment Or Interruption From The Ship’s Motion; 
Whereby The Latitude At Sea May Be Obtained With Greater Certainty, And 
More Frequently, Than By Davis” Or Any Other Of The Common Instruments. 
Tried, Approved, And Recommended By Capt. Christopher Middleton, Capt. 
George Spurrel, Capt. Joseph Harrison, And Several Other Able And 
Experienced Navigators. To Which Is Added, An Essay To Make This Quadrant 
Service-able At Sea, As Well As At Land, When There Is No Horizon To Been 
Seen. As Also The Usefulness Of Its Application To An Azimuth Compass Of 
a New Contrivance For Discovering The Variation Of The Magnet Needle, At 
Sea, Without Any Astronomical Calculation. 

To Be Had Of The Inventor, At His Office For Insuring Ships And 
Merchandize, In Castle-Alley, Over-Against The West Passage Of The Royal 
Exchange; Or At The Crown Coffee-House, In King-Street, Near Guildhall, 
London". 

It was, however, not as convenient as Hadley s Quadrant of 1731 - or Sextant 
as it came to be called when the scale was extended. 

Neither was the American Thomas Godfrey’s Quadrant of 1732, nor the 
Frenchman Fouchy’s with a single mirror. 
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The Navigators had first limited themselves to "parallel sailing". From the 
Latitude of Departure they sailed North or South to the Latitude of 
Destination and then East or West.(1) 

Navigation by means of observation of temperature changes of the water 
was the subject of experiments by Benjamin Franklin, Jonathan Williams and 
others in the latter part of the 18th Century when the determination of 
Longitude by chronometer was not yet commonplace. They called this method 
"Thermometrical Navigation" and it consisted of taking frequent temperatures 
of the sea and was referring to charts giving accurate position of the warm 
and cold currents in the Atlantic Ocean. Surprisingly accurate results were 
obtained, but this means was not continued after the chronometer became 
more generally used. The Polynesians used the same technique by dipping the 
hand and deduce the change in current. Columbus tried to determine his 
Longitude using the magnetic variation and John Churchman in 1794 came out 
with a book titled "The Magnetic Atlas, or Variation Charts of the whole 
Terraqueous Globe; Comprising a System of the Variation And Dip Of The 
Needle, by which The Observations Being Truly Made, The Longitude May be 
Ascertained". 

Mr. Churchman received a number of Reports, Opinions etc. of which only 
a letter from Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. President of the Royal Society of London, 
etc. follows: 


Soho-Square, September Ist, 1787. 
Sins 


I have received your ingenious letter relative to the variation of the needle, 
and take the liberty of advising you to pursue, with diligence, a subject on 
which it appears to me you have made a progress, sufficient to authorize a 
reasonable hope, that science will derive real increase from your labours. 

The Royal Society having lately removed into a new house, the first series 
1. The designations, Latitude and Longitude originated in 

Antiquity when the Mediterranean Sea constituted the first 

Geopgraphy. Its Length was Longitude, from East to West 

and its Breadth or Latitude was from North to South. The 

Equator is Earth’s Breadth and the Length from the North- to 

the South Pole are Merideans. 
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of observations relative to the variation is only now in its course. I cannot 
therefore tell you with the utmost precision what the variation is there, our 
instrument at present gives 23 degrees 8 minutes west, which probably is suffi- 
ciently exact for your purpose: presently, when the instrument is moved, we 
shall find if the magnetism of the building has any material effect upon it; of 
which, if it has, I shall with pleasure inform you. I am, 


Sin; 
Your obedient and most humble servant, 
Joseph Banks 
Mr. John Churchman. 


* * * 


The apparent annual solar orbit (the ecliptic) was subdivided into 12 Zodiac 
signs - Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, 
Capricorn, Aquarius and Pisces. It is not only by chance that our year is made 
up of 12 months because "God appointed the Moon for seasons, (Psalm 104, 
Verse 19)", that was birth of the calendar. 

The twelve Zodiac signs no longer correspond to the constellations which 
gave them their names. 

Because of the precession of the equinoxes, the sun is now in the Pisces con- 
stellation when it is entering the sign of Aries. 

One of two intersections by circles cut along the Earth’s Equator 
(perpendicular to its axis) and the Celestial Equator would be the origin of all 
coordinates, both on the ecliptic (in celestial longitude) and on the celestial 
equator (in right ascension). This is the Gemma Point - the vernal equinoctical 
point or the first point of Aries. 

The day when the sun is at the "Gemma Point" it moves around us on the 
celestial equator - March 21st of the Spring Equinox. On June 21st the sun 
enters the sign of Cancer. Three months later, at the vernal point opposite the 
"Gemma Point" a new equinox occurs and finally, on December 21st, the sun 
enters the sign of Capricorn. 

Our satelite, the Moon, moves around us in the same direction as the stars 
and the sun, but it loses one complete rotation over the sun in 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes and 3 seconds, and once it is the sun that lights the moon, 
this differential movement causes the lunar phases. The Earth’s phases have 
now been observed from the moon by astronauts. 
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The sun’s and the moon’s paths are in two planes which intersect at an 
average angle of about 5 degrees. The moon’s ascending or declining nodes 
have a relatively rapid precession motion. They move backwards to pass 
through all signs of Zodiac in 6793 days and 12 hours - about 18 years and 8 
months. ° 

The first to use the eclipses of the moon to calculate longitude was the 
Moroccan scientist, Ali Abul Hassan, in the 13th century. 

Four hundred years ago, Pedro Nunez used a globe to obtain a fix by two 
altitudes of the sun, and the azimuth angles. Fifty years later Robert Hues 
determined his latitude on a globe by using two observations and the time 
interval between them. 

Rainier Gemma Frisius born 1508 in Dockum, Friesland, suggested in 1547 
to determine the difference in Longitude by comparing the local time by a 
transportable watch or clock. He also invented the Gamma Frisius Type 
Astrolabe which is used much the same as the Rojas - and La Hire types. A 
son of Columbus came on the idea of determining the Longitude by using a 
watch and the Dutch author, Frisius, suggested in a book in 1530 to use a 
spring-loaded watch for this. The watches, however, were not sufficiently 
accurate. Another Dutchman, Chr. Huyghens, constructed the first pendel- 
clock and later a balance watch. A German mathematician, Leibnitz, made a 
sketch to a balance watch which, however, was never built. One of the 
difficulties was to avoid the difference of temperature which would influence 
the metal. A few years later, about 1800, Pierre le Roy constructed a chrono- 
meter very much like that of to-day. The English used it in 1839 when also the 
Norwegian Navy started to use it. In the Merchant Marine it came into general 
Useeinelas?. 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century, the method of Lunar Distances 
had been established for the determination of Longitude until John Harrison 
invented the Accuracy-Chronometer in 1735 and the small Time Piece in 1761. 
The Lunar Distance Method had been improved by, among others, Nathanial 
Bowditch in 1802, and the Method of Line-of-Position or "Sumner Line" was 
discovered by the 30-year-old Captain Thomas H. Sumner in 1837. 
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POSITIONS OBTAINED FROM 
THE THREE ASSUMED LATITUDES 


~The first celestial line of position, obtained by Captain Thomas Sumner in 1837. 


It was a completely new concept in navigation. Rather than the familiar 
"time sight", viz. calculation of Latitude by measuring the sun at its highest 
point, noon, and Longitude by comparing the local time (onboard) with that of 
Greenwich when a position or fix was obtained as it appeared on the chart, 
Latitude North or South and Longitude East or West, Captain Sumner accident- 
ally stumbled on the astronomical Position Line which is no more than the 
perimeter of a Great Circle which covers such a large portion of the earth's 
surface that any part of its arc is, for all practical purposes, a straight line in 
a diagonal through both Latitude and Longitude, at right angles to the azimuth 
of the sun. 

The observer is somewhere on this line, calculation of which, the dead- 
reckoning Latitude - within reason - did not matter. 

Commander Adolphe-Laurent-Anatole Marcg de Blonde de Saint Hilaire of 
the French Navy introduced the altitude difference or intercept method for 
determining a line of position in 1875. 

The length of the scale of the Hadley Quadrant proved inadequate. The Full 
Circle of reflection of Tobias Mayer (1752) and his lunar tables, were the first 
answer to this problem. 
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The Sextant, as devised by Captain, later Admiral, John Campbell about 
1757, proved a more satisfactory instrument. It was, basically, a simple 
extension of the Hadley Quadrant. 


* * * 


The history of attempts at developing an artificial horizon for celestial navi- 
gation can be traced back more than two centuries. Magellan shows an 
interesting form of an artificial horizon which consisted of a flat glass plate, 
the underside of which had been blackened to eliminate the second reflection. 
It could be leveled, but was only for shore observations. 

Early in the seventeen hundreds the Back-Staff and later the Hadley 
Quadrant were modified for use with artifical horizon. 

John Elton’s solution was probably the best known of these efforts. His 
Quadrant or Back Staff, of 1732, had two bubble levels added to the horizon 
vane and one to the sight-vane arm. The earliest application of a bubble arti- 
ficial horizon to the Hadley Quadrant is from about 1760. John Syed ’‘s invention 
of 1791 does not differ in concept from the first one. Any bubble instrument 
for use at sea was of little value, but on land it was somewhat simpler to make 
celestial sightings with the aid of an artificial horizon when an adequate visual 
horizon was not available. 

Another attempt was that of John Serson’s "Whirling Speculum" in the 1740s. 
It is clear that it was a gyro-pendulum, and this example of an artificial 
horizon was probably the most ingenious one of all. It is a wonder that anyone 
would have been able to conceive and make it a quarter of a millennium ago, 
and it apparently worked to some extent although it shared the same fate as 
the others. 


* * * 


The Greeks were of the earliest to study the problem of the Earth, its size 
and relation to the Sun and the Moon. Already in 640 B.C. the Greek Thales 
of Miletus believed in the Earth’s being a Sphere, and he divided it into five 
climatic Zones - which are being maintained up to the present day. A follower, 
Anaximander, discovered that the Earth revolves on its own axis, and that the 
plane of the Earth’s orbit was oblique - actually a Sphere - slightly flattened 
at the Poles - approximately 27 miles less than the Equator - correctly 
called an "Oblate Spheroid". Consequently, the North Pole lies nearer the 
equator. 
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The Equatorial section, rather than circular is somewhat elliptical. 
Subsequently Hipparchus ascertained the precession of equinoxes - two days 
of the year - March 21st and September n23rd, day and night are everywhere, 
of equal length - invented the Astrolabe and charted a great number of stars. 

The hypothesis of a spherical earth could be attributed to Pythagoras in the 
sixth century B.C. which idea was entertained by the Greek scholars some 200 
years later. 

A globe, terrestrial or celestial model of the Earth or Sky shows correct 
relations. 

200 B.C. Crates of Mallus made a revolving sphere - a Globe as we know it. 
The knowledge of the roundness of our Earth during the cultural darkness of 
the Middle Ages disappeared, and lasted until the Renaissance again inspired 
men to set up proved facts - and again re-establish the fact that the earth was 
round. 

The first was Martin Behaim, a German Navigator, Astronomer and 
Geographer, who in 1492 made the earliest Globe of the new Era. Behaim’s 
Globe became, almost, out-of-date after Columbus” first voyage. The last 
doubters of the Earth’s roundness were silenced when after Magellan’s tragic 
death in the Philippines, Sebastian del Cano completed the circumnavigation. 

Converging the Globe with segments was invented during the 15th Century 
when Leonardo da Vinci and Albrecht Dtrrer attended this. 

The German, Schéner, covered the Globe with 12 Gores, and Gerhard Kremer 
- MERCATOR - was the originator of the "Flat Map", a projection which was 
followed up by a Globe in 1541. 

Later on the English, Moluneux made Globes which Elizabethan Navigators 
found "Of Practical Use". 

Only the Globe shows the correct sizes of countries, continents, oceans and 
their relationships to each other. Mercator ‘s "Flat Map" was handicapped by 
having to re-produce a curved surface as if it were flat. Greenland seems to 
be larger than South America whereas it is only one-fifth as large, and Canada 
seems to be twice as large as U.S.A., but has actually the same area - and so 
on. 


The Sundial can be traced back to 1500 B.C. The Egyptian King, Thutmosis 
Ill had a "Shadow Stick" which probably was the first portable Sundial, nature 
of which is not known. 
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Basically, a Sundial consists of an object casting a shadow, and of a surface 
which the so-called hour-lines have been traced. The surface or table is usually 
a plane, but can be a curved surface, a sphere or - sometimes - a 
cylinder. 

Only the daylight hours were of use to the ancient people, and the time 
interval between sunrise and sunset was divided into twelve hours. The hours 
could not have the same length except during the equinoxes, nor the hours of 
one day and those of the following, and were therefore called Temporary, or 
Biblical hours since it assumed that the hours mentioned in the Bible were 
temporary hours. Some Medieval dials were designed to measure such 
hours. 


About 1450 B.C. Obelisks were used in Egypt for the measurement of time. 
The hours of the first crude sundials varied in length with the season. About 
560 B.C., small, portable sundials of a peculiar shape were used in Egypt. A 
later sample of this type - from the fourth century B.C. was a definite 
improvement, and the first one to take account of Solar Declination. The first 
"Modern" portable Sundial, however, did not appear until the sixteenth 
Century. A special category of the portable sundials, so-called elevation dials, 
rather than measure the hour angle or azimuth of the sun, measured the eleva- 
tion above the horizon. Of these, the so-called "Shepperd ‘s Dial" was probably 
the commonest. It consists of a cylinder, capped by a moveable top of which 
there is attached a style which could be folded along the cylinder while it was 
being carried. 

A Variation is a ring where the style is replaced by a small opening in the 
surface for the light of the sun. This is known under the name of "Astronomical 
Ring" and is a modification of the equatorial dial. 

The ancient Sundials and Obelisks could not give constant results throughout 
the seasons of the year because of the sun’s declination. The length of the 
shadow at a given hour of one day does not correspond to that at the same 
hour the next day. Between a summer and a winter day there is no comparison. 

On the Sundials where the direction of the style is parallel to the axis of 
the rotation of the Earth, rather than along the Vertical, as in the case of the 
Gnomon, the reading of the hours is done with the same precession throughout 
the seasons. 


A thousand years B.C. the Chinese used Sundials, located the Astronomical 
Meridian, fixed the dates of the Solstices and calculated the inclination of the 
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Ecliptic with a very respectable 23 degrees and 54 minutes - rather than, in 
rough numbers, 27 minutes. 

The earliest literary reference to the Sundial refers to the puzzling state- 
ment of the Bible about the Sundial belonging to King Ahaz who reigned in 
Judea from 740 to 728 B.C. The retrograde motion of the shadow has never 
been solved. The Bible maintains it is a miracle. - (Kings 20: 9 - 11, 11 Kings 
16 - 10, 11 - Isa. 38: 8 and Ecclus. 48: 24) - "In his day the sun went backward, 
and he lengthened the King’s life". 


Samuel Wesley A.M. put it in verse in 1704: 
Go tell the Captain of my chosen Host, 
Not one of all thy Tears or Pray’rs are lost, 
To my lov’d House Ill thee agen restore, 
The Days prolong’d four happy Lustres more, 
Nor shall a Sign be wanting to Persuade, 
The ready Credence of celestial Aid: 
Yon ample Dial from the Couch survey, 
Which marks the rising and declining Day, 
By skilful Artists from Damascus brought, 
With Royal Bounty paid, for Ahaz wrought, 
Say, shall the Shade from the Meridan Line, 
Rise in the broad Degrees, or else decline! 


The Greeks continued to develope the science of sundialing. The people of 
Babylon had divided the day into 24 hours, counting the hours from sunrise. 
The Italians started a new day at sunset. The Sundials refer to either Babylonic 
or Italic hours, but many Sundials bear both, and as time was counted in 
Babylonic hours during the day, the Italic hours during the night, the original 
division into 24 hours was gradually split into two subdivisions of 12 hours each. 

Some Sundials have Astronomical Lines - which are the Ordinary Hour-Lines 
- on which the intersections of the Babylonic and the Italic Lines lie, Italic 
Lines are the daily Arcs of the two days of the winter and summer Solstices. 
The hours of Sunrise and Sunset are symmetrical with respect to the true noon. 
The numbering of the Italic Lines is inverted . 

These Sundials are not so practical for indicating the time, but do otherwise 
offer a lot of information such as the number of hours elapsed since sunrise, 
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the length of the day in question, the length of any day of the year, or the 
true hours of either sunrise or sunset. 

In Greek and Roman times the day was still divided between sunrise and 
sunset into twelve hours. Varying with the seasons these were usually called 
the "Temporary Hours" - measured according to suntime, and consequently 
variable. 

The interval between sunrise and sunset was divided into twelve equal hours 
so that the day and the night was measured in hours that differed in duration 
except during the equinoxes. Some Italian Sundials had also the "temporary" 
hours in the latitude of Rome, but allowance for latitude on Sundials used in 
other locations was not unusual. 

In the days of Claudius Ptolemy - in the second century A.D. a construction 
of rings, as used by ancient astronomers to show the celestial equator, tropics, 
etc. - a skeletal sphere (armillary sphere) became later an Astrolabe, used by 
the Ancients to resolve astronomical calculations in the field of spherical 
trigonometry. 

The Sundials had a large variety of inscriptions according to the philosophy 
of the builder or patron, usually in Latin, never ceasing to recall the flight of 
time, its tragedy, death, end of everything, eternity and the world beyond. The 
signs of Zodiac were more for ornaments than for practical use. 

There are a number of other dials, Anammatic, and Azimuth dials which did 
not use a compass for orientation , Moon - Planetary - Elevation - Direction 
- and some very extraordinary dials, past and present. Particular types of Non- 
declininig dials are Horizontal, Meridional Vertical, Septentrional Vertical, 
Equatorial and Polar, and Declining Dials, Oriental and Occidental. Some rare 
dials, probably to supply the basic information for the casting of horoscopes, 
indicate the Elevation and Azimuth of the sun for each instant of the day. 

The early "Tablet" - "Folding Book Dial" or Pocket Sundial varied in style 
and were mostly made of wood or ivory, but.in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
Centuries, brass and bronze versions became popular and were even 
manufactured by some clock factories. They contained a compass, and were 
owned by Nobility and Ships” Captains, because of their expense. Until the 
arrival of the reliable modern pocket watch in the mid-1800‘s, it was a common 
sight to see townspeople re-adjusting their watches by the sundial. It will give 
Local Solar Time to within +- 5 minutes accuracy. Adjustments must be made 
for local magnetic variation in order to align the dial True North-South. Solar 
times varies by season. Adjustments for this are referred to as "Equation of 
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Time" and is due to changes in the Earth’s orbital speed during the year. 

In 1884 the Longitude of Greenwich, England, was arbitrarily established as 
0 degrees, and each 15 degrees longitude meridian West and East became a 
Standard Time Meridian. 15 degrees longitude represents | hour of time and 
each degree of longitude equals 4 minutes. 

A sundial placed in a zone ‘s standard time meridian would also read the same 
as the clock throughout that zone, when corrected for Equation of time. When 
placed on another meridian of the zones 15 degrees, the difference in degrees 
must be multiplied with four minutes which is the difference between clock 
time and local Solar Time. East of the standard time meridian it must be sub- 
tracted, and added if West. Daylight Saving Time if in existence must be 
added. 

Mathematically: Local Solar Time + Daylight Saving Time. 


¥ * * 


The Theodolite, an instrument invented by the Englishman, Leonard Digges, 
is with modifications very useful for geodaisia measures, which determine the 
shape and size of the Earth, and for the drawing of maps. 


* * * 


Astronomy was so much connected with navigation that a few famous astro- 

nomers should be mentioned here. 
Nicolaus Kopernikus, synonymous with "The man who placed the Earth in her 
proper relativity" - was born in Poland on February 19th 1473. Eighteen years 
old he started his studies - Astrology, Mathematics and Astronomy - and soon 
afterwards it occurred him - radical as it was - that the Earth moved around 
the Sun - and not the opposite. He became convinced that there was a funda- 
mental error in Klaudios Ptolemaios "World System". Ptolemaios who lived in 
Alexandria represented the unquestioned ancient archaeology. When 
Ptolemaios deliberated on the matter some 200 A.D. he discounted the spheres 
of Aristoteles. 

Kopernikus continued his education from 1496 in Bologna in Italy where he 
met Dominicus Maria di Novara, professor in Astronomy and a former pupil of 
the famous mathematician, Regiomontanus. He studied in Padova and 
remained in Italy about 10 years before he had finished his various studies in 
Ferrara in 1503 and returned for some time to Padova. Kopernikus had only a 
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few primitive instruments for observations, probably constructed by himself 
in accordance with Ptolemaios” ancient book of Astronomy - "Almagest" best 
of which was the "Jacob’s Staff" a long rod with a moveable horizontal piece 
for approximate measure of angles and noon-height of the sun. 

The oldest systematized knowledge of a matter is probably Astronomy. The 
first known Astronomer is the Greek Anaximandros, about 610 - 547 B.C. 
Notations about the Stellar Heavens have been done since time out of mind, 
but ever since Anaximandros the ancient Star-gazers became increasingly con- 
versant with the Universe. More famous than the Greek astronomer 
Aristarchos in the third century B.C. was the Greek Hipparchos (190 - 120 
B.C.) and the last great Greek Astronomer was Ptolemaios (100 - 178 AD.) 
who wrote the famous "Almagest". The Polish Astronomer Johannes Hevelius 
made beautiful imaginative pictures of the various Constellations in 1645. The 
Star maps and artistic Zodiacs - the imaginary broad belt in the heavens . 
contains twelve constellations which the sun traverses annually - were steadily 
improved. Kopernikus worked on Aristarchos “s theories some 1800 years later. 

Tycho Brahe “s young German assistent, the mathematician Johannes Kepler,. 
discovered in 1609 the factual orbits of the Planets in their periodical elliptical 
revolutions around the sun. 

In 1539 Georg Rheticus had Kopernicus” book printed in Nuremberg. The 
final proof came from Galilei, Kepler and Newton’s discoveries. Galileo 
Galilei’s discoveries resulted in the book being prohibited until 1822. 

Born on December 14th 1546 Tycho Brahe was already at the age of seven 
given private tutors and attended the University in Copenhagen when he was 
13. A brilliant student, he discontinued law study when he had watched a total 
eclipse of the sun, partially visible in Copenhagen, and considered it something 
divine that men could know the motions of the stars and foretell their places 
and relative positions. He devoured the Alexandrian Greek astronomer, 
Ptolemy ’s classic works and all other books on the subject and already at 29 
he was one of the stellar lights of astronomy. In 1563 he made his first 
important observation - a "conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter". After 
meticulous observations and accurate measurements Brahe demonstrated that 
the existing almanacs based on the Ptolemean system were grossly inaccurate. 
Even the Copernican Tables were found to be a few days off. 

On November 11th 1572 he gained world fame by the discovery of a new 
star brighter than Venus in the constellation Cassiopeia. He worked also on his 
own theory of the solar system. The Tychonic System was a strange mixture 
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of Copernicus and Ptolemy. Brahe sought to prove that the earth was station- 
ary, with the sun and moon revolving round it, but with all the other planets 
revolving around the sun. He built Uranienborg and probably the world’s first 
real observatory the "Stjerneborg" (castle of the stars), where he stayed from 
1575 to 1597. Brahe died October 24th 1601 and is buried at Teyn Church in 
Prague. He had plotted 777 fixed stars and paved the way for Kepler and later 
for Galilei. There is a Brahe Museum on the Island of Ven. 

A peculiar Observatory was built by the Rajah, Jaih Singh I] around 1787 
A.D. in Jaipur in India, close to Delhi. One of the Sundials has a style of not 
less than 100 feet - the largest ever built. 


* * * 


How wonderful does the cartography open the doors for us to knowledge of 
the Earth - from the earliest crude attempts. 

In 250 B.C., an Alexandrian Greek named Eratosthenes reckoned the earths 
circumference at 40.234 kilometers and its diameter at 12.873 kilometers. 
Measurements made by the most modern methods - 2200 years later - showed 
that Erathostenes was only 150 kilometers off. 

Although a kind of very primitive seachart was drawn some one hundred 
years A.D. the earliest portulans we have are drawn in the fourteenth century. 
About two hundred years later sea-atlases by Ortelius, Mercator, Waghenaer 
and others came into general use. Unknown areas were filled with drawings of 
spouting whales, or ships sailing across improbable seas. In 1693 and 1720 the 
English and the French, respectively, produced seacharts, and Americans 
followed in the 1830‘s. 

Jean Dominique Cassini’s "Terrestrial Planisphere" was drawn in 1696 and 
was the first global projection. It was first drawn on the floor of the Paris 
Observatory and was based on scientific observations nearly one hundred years 
before the perfection of Harrison’s chronometer which made accurate 
determination of longitude possible. It was 24 feet in diameter. 

Louis XIV paid his first visit to his observatory on the first day of May, 1682, 
together with Colbert and all the court. His Majesty was pleased to permit 
Messrs. Cassini, Picard and De La Hire to show him the various instruments 
used by the astronomers, including the impressive telescopes which Huygens 
had built on heroic porportions. The King, say the historians, was highly 
impressed with the work being done by the Royal Academy, and by the plani- 
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sphere they had executed on the floor of the west tower. His map of France 
was well under way, carefully surveyed by some of the best scientists in 
Europe; and here was a mammoth chart of the world in the process of con- 
struction, based on data obtained from the heavens. It was enough to make 
even Louis pause. 


Many expeditions were launched, and the astronomers went progressively 
further afield. L “abbé Picard and De La Hire worked on up the coast of France; 
Jean Richer led an expedition to Cayenne; Jean Mathieu de Chazelles went to 
Egypt. Jesuit missionaries, around 1685, observed at Madagascar and Siam. 
Edmund Halley, the English astronomer, made a series of observations at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Thevenot, the compiler and bibliographer, communicated 
data on several lunar eclipses observed at Goa. At the same time, Fontenay, 
a Jesuit who had been professor of mathematics at the College of Louis le 
Grand, preparing to leave for China to take up his duties as a missionary, con- 
ferred with Cassini about the possibility of obtaining astronomical data for the — 
observatory. Before he left Paris he had been trained and was prepared to con- 
tribute data on the longitudes of the Orient. 

The importance of the project of remapping the world, and the feasibility 
of the method being used so succesfully by the Royal Academy gradually 
dawned on the imagination of scholars and scientists, and many foreigners 
volunteered to contribute data while Colbert raised more money and Cassini 
sent more men into the field. 

Typical of the expeditions organized by the Royal Academy was one led by 
Messrs. Varin and Des Hayes, two Engineers to His Majesty for Hydrographye, 
to the island of Gorée and the West Indies. This was one of the longest and 
most difficult expeditions sent out from the Paris observatory. It was also 
one of the most important for the determination of longitudes in the "Western 
Ocean", a span where the most egregious errors in longitude had been made. 

Cassini ‘s original plan, approved by the King, was to launch the expedition 
from Ferro, the westernmost island of the Canaries. Ptolemy (ca. 150 A.D.) 
had established his prime meridian of longitude here, believing it to be the 
probable western extremity of the habitable world. This, precedent European 
map makers had followed for centuries. But as there was some difficulty in 
procuring passage for the expedition, it was decided to embark from Gorée, a 
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small island off Cape Verde, on the west coast of Africa. This island, too, had 
been used as a prime meridian of longitude. Also the Longitude of Paris has 
been much in use as Prime Meridian but best known and most used has always 
been the meridian of the Observatory of Greenwich. 


Varin and Des Hayes spent some time at the Paris Observatory, being trained 
by Cassini and making trial observations to perfect their technique. They 
received their final instructions in the latter part of 1681, after which they 
departed for Rouen equipped with a quadrant whose radius was 21 feet, a 
pendulum clock and a 19 foot telescope. They also carried a thermometer, a 
barometer and a compass. From Rouen they moved to Dieppe, where they 
determined by observations the latitude and longitude of that city. Contrary 
winds detained the expedition at Dieppe for more than a month, and the astro- 
nomers did not arrive at Gorée until March, 1682. Here they were joined by 
M. De Glos, a young man trained and recommended by Cassini as an able and 
enthusiastic astronomer. De Glos brought along a six foot sextant, an 18 foot 
telescope, a small zenith sextant, astronomical ring for measuring altitudes 
and a pendulum clock. Although the primary object of the expedition was to 
collect data of the eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter, the three leaders were 
ordered to observe the variation of the compass at every point in their travels, 
and to make thermometrical and barometrical observations. 

Cassini refers to the expedition to Cayenne led by Jean Richer. There the 
observers noted that their clock, which had been carefully checked with the 
master clock at the Paris Observatory to beat seconds, lost about 21 minutes 
a day, and that in order to get it to keep mean time it was necessary to shorten 
the pendulum. 

Although Cassini rejected the accuracy of Richer ‘s observations, the varia- 
tion in the length of the pendulum noted at Cayenne was later verified by Des 
Hayes and Varin on the coast of Africa and in the West Indies. 

Newton did not ignore their findings, attributing the variation either to a 
diminution of gravity, caused by a bulging of the earth in the region of the 
equator, or to the counteracting effect of centrifugal force. 

The accurate reports brought back to Paris by astronomers of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences furnished what may have been the first clue which led 
to the discovery that the earth is not a perfect sphere, but an oblate spheroid 
instead, and that a meridian is not so great as the circumference of the earth 
at the equator, viz. a great circle. 
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Cassini carried on an extensive scientific correspondence with astronomers 
in other countries particularly in Italy, where the best astronomical instru- 
ments were available and astronomical’ data began to flow in to Paris’ 
Observatory. 


* * * 


Since John Cabot with the "Mathew" in 1497, Frobisher, Davis, Hudson and 
M‘clure, other explorers made about 50 attemps to find the N.W. passage to 
reach the fabled riches of the Orient by crossing the top of North America, 
but not until man reached the moon, the icebreaker-tanker "Manhattan" 
brought reality to the dream of commercial shipping through this ice-choked 
passage. 

It was traditionally thought to begin in Hudson’s Bay and reach the Pacific 
somewhere north of California. 


* * * 


In 1728 the Swedish captain Vitus Beering serving in the Russian navy 
discovered a wide strait between Alaska and the easternmost extremity of 
Asia. "Beering-Strait" was considered a likely western entrance to the N.W. 
Passage. The account of Vitus Beering’s exploration and discovery of the 
Beering Strait was lost for nearly 200 years. This account is by Beering’s 
second-in-command of the famous voyage of discovery which established the 
true position of America in relation to Asia and brought back the first 
authentic account of the natives of the Aleutian islands and: the American 
mainland. It is a stirring tale of adventure and the sea, and a document of 
importance in the history of exploration. Among the illustrations is the only 
known portrait of Vitus Beering, the explorer. 

The desolate Kamchatka peninsula - eastermost tip of Siberia - is the chief 
setting for this dramatic account of Vitus Jonassen Bering’s now-famous 
expeditions into the unknown in the first half of the eighteenth century. A 
Danish captain serving in the Russian Navy, he was commissioned by the dying 
Czar, Peter the Great, to explore the far reaches of his empire. Bering ‘s pro- 
gramme of explorations, which occupied much of his adult lifetime, was never- 
theless completed only after his own death. 

The expedition faced an overland journey of some 6,000 miles in a region of 
bitter cold, raging winds, sudden storms, fogs that sometimes hid the sun for 
weeks, and savage animals. Snow covered the ground the greater part of the 
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year. And this was only the beginning, for once the land journey had been 
completed, ships had to be built which would carry the men into icy, uncharted 
seas. 

Nature made trouble enough, but the avarice of corrupt public officials, the 
conflict between strong personalities in the expedition party itsef, and the 
forces in the Czar’s court which had reason to discredit Bering and his men 
compounded the difficulties. Success seemed close to impossible. 

History proves that Bering did succeed, although he did not live to know it. 
He became the first European known to have sighted the west coast of 


America travelling eastward from the Asian continent. 
* * * 


One of the earliest Naval Arctic voyagers, Constantine John Phipps (later 
2nd Lord Mulgrave) had a distinguished naval career. A member of the Arctic 
expedition of which he was in command in 1774 was no less a person than the 
future Lord Nelson, and Sir Joseph Banks was his close friend. They entertained 
and were entertained by the Tahitian native, Omai, at Phipps” Yorkshire estate 
at Mulgrave. 


The Imperial Trans-Antarctic Expedition in 1915 - is a factural adventure, 
an inspiring story of survival and victory, packed with terrifying ordeals 
difficult to believe in. Leader of the expedition, Sir Ernest Shackleton, and 28 
men survived in precarious camps on islands of ice in flimsy tents as shelter 
against the ferocious elements. In a single craft they crossed the most storm 
torn ocean on the globe, after their ship, the "Endurance", was crushed, a 
thousand miles from the South Pole, surrounded by nearly a million square 
miles of pack-ice and with little more than the clothes on their back. Finally, 
they made an escape and returned to civilization in three open boats. 

It has been said "for speed and efficiency of travel - give me the Norwegian 
Amundsen - but when disaster strikes, and all hope is gone, pray for 
Shackleton". 


On the topic of Polar Exploration, the voyages of Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
Frederick A. Cook and Robert E. Peary could be elaborated upon. 
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The third chapter of Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s book "Unsolved Mysteries of 
the Arctic" was suppressed by the Explorers” Club, because of a fear of libel, 
when they published a Special Edition with introduction by Stephen Leacock 
in December 1938. 

This intended Third Chapter was named "The Problem of Meighen Island". I 
refer to the Encyclopaedia Britanica: "He (Stefansson) (next) led an expedition, 
sponsored by the Canadian government, spending five consecutive years (1913 
- 18) north of the Arctic Circle, exploring the North Western Canadian arctic 
and discovering Borden, Brock, Meighen and Longheed Islands". 

The version of how Meighen Island was discovered, and first explored, which 
appeared in 1921 on pages 517-624 of Stefansson’s "The Friendly Arctic" was 
accepted by the whole world. Where he placed that island on the maps no land 
had previously been shown by charts of the United States Hydrographic Office, 
of the British Admiralty, nor any other published Charts. There seemed to be 
no mystery. An island, forty miles long and nine hundred feet high, had been 
discovered in a hitherto vacant part of the map by a Naval Service expedition 
of the Canadian Government commanded by Stefansson. Stefansson himself 
apparently realized no special problem till one day he received from Mr. Hugo 
Levin, of 1656 North St. Louis Avenue, Chicago, a letter dated July 6th, 1937. 
It said that in looking for information on the Swedish general strike of 1909, 
Levin had discovered in a Chicago newspaper - The Chicago Daily Tribune - 
of October 13th, 1909, a map showing an island of such shape, size, and position 
that when he compared the newspaper map with Stefansson’s map in "The 
Friendly Arctic" he found them practically identical. An island which 
Stefansson claimed to have discovered in 1916 was there in a newspaper of 
seven years before! 

But, as the letter brought out, it was not merely that somebody had visited 
Meighen Island ahead of Stefansson. The real problem, a mystery still, lies in 
the following sequence: 


1) The Newspaper found by Levin said Dr. Frederick A. Cook had discovered 
the island in question in the the spring of 1908 - the map showing the island 
was used by the paper in connection with an account of a journey allegedly 
made by Cook. 

2) Cook denied in 1909 having seen the island in 1908 or at any other time. 
He denied having made such a journey as the one described by the newspaper. 

3) Cook’s "My Attainment of the Pole" published in 1911, has a 
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circumstantial account of his passing near the location of Meighen Island 
without seeing it. 

4) Dr. Cook still denies (in conversations of 1937) that he ever saw Meighen 
Island. 


So there is about Meighen a tangle of assertions and denials, claims and 
counter-claims, which makes this, historically and psychologically, one of the 
most difficult of Arctic mysteries. Meighen Island, as now on the maps, has 
the parallel of 80 degrees North running across its middle. Its western coast 
is touched by the meridian 100 degrees West. The island, nearly pear-shaped, 
lies in a triangle of the sea with Heiberg Island forty miles to the east and the 
Ringnes Islands about the same distance to the southwest and south. Heiberg 
and Ringnes Islands are on the maps as placed there by a Norwegian expedition 
commanded by Otto Sverdrup, 1898 - 1902. The position and shape of Meighen 
Island are derived from the said Canadian expedition of 1913 - 18. 

There appear to be three main conclusions: 


<« 1) It is impossible to believe that Stefansson was the discoverer of Meighen 
Island. 

2) It is difficult to believe that Cook did not discover it - either on such a 
journey as Peary describes or on such a journey as he himself describes. 

3) It is difficult to believe, and seemingly impossible to explain, that Cook 
discovered Meighen Island and then refused to acknowledge the discovery. 

Scrutinizing "The Problem of Meighen Island" there are several discrepancies 
in both Cook“s and Peary s statements, so many that the impression left upon 
one’s mind after perusal is that Stefansson has proved that he was the 
discoverer of Meighen Island. 

Stefansson, Captain Robert A. Bartlett and Dr. Frederick A. Cook have been 
dwarfed by Robert E. Peary and McKinlay. 

Lowell Thomas writes: "Vilhjalmur Stefansson is one of the foremost if not 
the foremost living explorer. His name and fame reaches the ends of the earth. 
He is one of the great figures of our time". 

No doubt, there is a good reason for Stefansson’s being recognized as the 
greatest of living explorers. For his explorations and writings he has received 
the thanks of the government of Canada, voted through an Order-in-Council. 
Among his other recognitions are gold medals from four American and three 
European geographical societies as well as the medal of the Explorers Club of 
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New York and honorary doctorates from seven universities. He has twice held 
the presidency of the Explorers Club and has been national president of the 
History of Science Society. 


While Captain Bartlett relates "The Last Voyage of The KARLUK" without 
any discredit to Stefansson, the young school-teacher, McKinlay, in his old age, 
probably a seedy, senile man approaching the age of 90 years, permits someone 
to write a distorted relation of Stefansson’s 1913 - 18 expedition in his book 
"KARLUK". Magnus Magnusson ‘s foreword begins with the sentence: "The first 
man to reach the North Pole, Admiral Robert Edwin Peary (in 1909) ..." 

It can only be deduced that Peary glorified "his own wonderful self" in his 
speech when he made his last public appearance at a ceremony in Washington, 
D.C., in 1920 and spoke in glowing terms about Stefansson when the latter 
received the coveted Hubbard Medal and ... "The distinguished company 
thundered their applause". 

McKinlay in his seedy years alleged that Stefansson "was the wrong man to 
lead an expedition of such scale and importance" and"... believes that the 
Stefansson expedition was ill-conceived, carelessly planned, badly organized, 
haphazardly manned and almost totally lacking in leadership" ... "Because of 
this, men died needlessly and those who survived were put to endurance and 
character that were unnecessarily severe". 

McKinlay admits that "Stefansson had a preference for recruiting ... “young 
men who had never been farther from home than the nearest University". 
McKinlay must have been one of this cathegory. McKinlay’s book is "fool’s 
gold" compared to that of Captain Bartlett. When McKinlay was "marooned on 
the Arctic Ice he was only 25 years old and the only polar bears he had ever 
seen were at Edinburgh Zoo". 

When McKinlay writes: "I do not wish to detract in any way from the achieve- 
ments of Vilhjalmur Stefansson, but the record must be put right, ... I owe that 
.. and to Captain Bartlett who saved my life" he does not credit Captain 
Bartlett very much. 


There are many unsolved mysteries of exploration. In 1909 the North Pole 
was an explorer’s prize of enormous magnitude, never to be rewon. Dr. 
Fredreick A. Cook and Commander Robert E. Peary emerged from the Arctic 
within five days of each other, each claiming to have been the first man to 
reach the Pole. The controversy spread world-wide and Dr. Cook lost and was 
declared a liar. 
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Robert E. Peary: "I shall not be satisfied until my name is known from one 
end of the world to the other - I must have fame". 

Frederick A. Cook: "Few men in all history, I am inclined to believe, have 
ever been made the subject of such vicious attacks, of such malevolent 
assailing of character, of such series of perjured and forged charges as I. And 
few men, I feel sure, have ever been made to suffer so bitterly and so 
impressively as I because of the assertion of my achievement". 

Peary’s millionaire backers, several tycoons who formed the Peary Arctic 
Club, launched a vicious vilification campaign against Cook and the original 
evidence that his, virtually, one-man operation beat Peary to the Pole. He was 
accompanied by only two Greenlanders. Peary was applauded by President 
Theodore Roosevelt himself. Let a parallel be briefly mentioned - Robert 
Falcon Scott set out in 1912 to find the South Pole, only to find that the 
Norwegian Roald Amundsen had beaten the British party to it. 

Of all expedition members, Edward Wilson was closest to Scott. Of the 
former Scott wrote - before he died himself - a brave, true man, the best of 
comrades and the staunchest of friends. One of the contemporaries put it - 
"Scott was the mind of the expedition, and Wilson it’s heart". 

Bitterly. disappointed, Scott and his men began the long haul back. They 
struggled for ten agonizing weeks and died only eleven miles from a food 
depot. 

Cook - Peary - Stefansson - their biographies and the topic of who reached 
the North Pole first - Cook or Peary - is still very much alive. 


Axel Ahlman’s "The Feud About the North - and South Pole" (the writers 
translation of the Danish title: "Kampen om Nord- og Sydpolen") 1928, is dedi- 
cated to Knud Rasmussen with a foreword by Peter Freuchen, who -together 
with a young English journalist, Phillips Gibbs from "London Daily Chronicle" 
contributed so much to Dr. Cook’s ultimate downfall. 

Ahlman‘s writings about Dr. Cook indicate more than anything that neither 
have the Biographers dealt fairly with Dr. Cook, nor has he had the benefit of 
an unbiassed investigation - and also that the historians” final verdict in the 
greatest dispute in the history of Geographical Exploration has not yet been 
pronounced. 

In the meantime, Dr. Cook has the distinction of "Prince of Losers". 


The research in the case has been very vague and inconclusive, and the myth 
that Peary discovered the North Pole has no justification. 
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Ahlman writes that Dr. Cook’s narrative is "one of the most bare-faced and 
cold-blooded attempted frauds ever mounted in the History of Geographical 
Exploration", and falsely states that: "A Commision where a number of pre- 
eminent Danish Scholars and people who were conversant with the subject, 
also the Swedish Professor Str6mgren from Lund, soon ascertained that the 
matter was a brazen Swindle". 

The fact is that Dr. Cook appeared before a preliminary Committee of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Denmark and was questioned by Professor Torp, 
who afterwards said that the examination was of an intricate scientific nature, 
that all details and questions were replied to in the most satisfactory manner, 
and that Dr. Cook stood the test perfectly. 

Later, Dr. Cook was examined by Professor Str6mgren, who put exhaustive 
mathematical, technical and natural scientific questions to him - and later 
expressed his opinion - "I dare say, therefore, that there is no justification for 
anybody to throw the slightest doubt on his claim to having reached the North 
Pole, and the means whereby he did it", - and - whereupon the University of 
Copenhagen suggested that Dr. Cook be awarded an honorary doctorate. 

Knud Rasmussen was one of the first to congratulate Dr. Cook. He wrote 
to him: 

"My most hearty congratulations to you on your succesful voyage to the 
North Pole. You have won the victory, and this victory, the greatest in Arctic 
history, will in spite of all the honours which will overwhelm you from the 
whole world be the greatest remuneration in itself". 

The English journalist Stead wrote about Dr. Cook that: "Some believed in 
Dr. Cook at first. All believe him now". 

Later - and that must be the gospel truth, and by this time a fact that has 
been brought home to the popular mind - that "he was like a naive, in- 
experienced child who sorely needed someone to look after him and tell him 
what to do in his own best interest". 

Dr. Cook was neither familiar with - nor able to protect himself against 
gangsters. During the Peary Arctic Club’s campaign of vilification, to smear 
and discredit Dr. Cook, a statement from a certain Fred Printz who admitted 
later that he had been offered a bribe to provide false confirmation of Dr. 
Cooks unsuccessfull ascent of Mount McKinlay was used - really very suggest- 
ive of the racketeers” ways and means. 

As the weeks and months passed by, the desperate, infamous Peary campaign 
which belaboured Dr. Cook with accusations of every sort, began to have 
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effect, and his star descended. The Peary Arctic Club proved that they had 
the power to transform a Winner to a Loser, and certainly so when they had 
such a strong ally as the National Geographic Society. 

Dr. Cook contributed very little to his own defence, and many of Dr. Cook’s 
numerous supporters turned aside and repudiated their earlier convictions - 
like Knud Rasmussen, who later declared his admiration for Peary, and held 
Dr. Cook to be nothing more than a despicable mystifier. 

It is further alleged by Knud Rasmussen that one time when he met Dr. 
Cook, he (Rasmussen) had exausted his supplies of coffee, tobacco, sugar etc. 
Dr. Cook sold some of his supplies to Rasmussen, but asked payment for this 
at a most uSurius rate - "a few thousand percent more than the value of the 
merchandise" - and even that Dr. Cook robbed part of this later on, when he 
found a hut where Rasmussen had left some of his supplies! 

Ahlman also writes that - "The Geographical Institutions in England and 
America, which have scrutinized his (Peary’s) Diaries and Statements go bail 
for these ", which most definitely is not the case, like a fourth revision in 
Encyclopaedia Britanica - "..., Peary’s claim seems to be the more valid one. 
In any event it was accepted by the U.S. Congress and Geograpchical 
Institutions in many countries". 

The claim was not accepted. It was merely an expression of thanks for the 
Arctic Explorations. 


The "Discovery of the North Pole" was neither mentioned by the Congress 
nor during the annual dinner in the Explorers Club in 1969, dedicated to Peary. 
Dr. John L. Teal, Jr., of the University of Alaska termed Peary’s expedition 
"an approach to the Pole". 


Ahlman mentions that Peary, when he met Otto Sverdrup in 1898 in Smiths 
Sound, refused to let Sverdrup send anything but private letters when he 
(Peary) returned home with his ship, the "Windward". No scientific reports 
were permitted onboard. 

Peary also refused to take Dr. Cook’s instruments and astronomical observa- 
tions onboard his ship, the "Roosevelt". All this had to be left behind at Etah. 
(George Bryce writes in his book of 1910 - "...left behind in Etah, and still are 
there"). 

The last entry in Dr. Cook’s Diary was on June 13th 1908. The rest of his 
records were written on scraps of paper which he left with Harry Payne 
Whitney at Annoatuk who asked Peary to take these back to New York in the 
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"Roosevelt". When this - as mentioned above - was refused by Peary, they were 
buried by Whitney and Bob Bartlett in a cache at Etah. 

When Whitney traveled back to Sydney, Novia Scotia, on the "Jeanie" and 
the Master of that ship, Captain Sam Bartlett, a cousin of Captain Bob 
Bartlett, heard about Dr. Cook’s buried records and instruments, he wanted to 
go and pick these up, but Whitney refused, and never cleared up the chain of 
events. 

What happened later to Dr. Cook’s original records and his instruments? 
Captain Bob Bartlet, Harry Payne Whitney and a certain Paul J. Rainey sailed 
to Etah, Greenland, in the sealer "Boethic" and arrived in August of 1910. They 
dug up the box with Dr.Cook’s records and instruments - and destroyed all of 
it! 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson who was no friend of Dr. Cook, but one of Peary’s 
strongest supporters, reported during the case against Dr. Cook, that his 
discovery of Meighen Island disproved Dr. Cook’s story, because Dr. Cook 
would have been on dry land in his stated position on June 13th 1908. 
Stefansson claims that Dr. Cook’s plotted route lies right across Meighen 
Island, while it actually is more than thirty miles from the nearest point, and 
he (Stefansson) refers to this as an "incontrovertible proof" that Dr. Cook 
never reached the Pole - and never tried to! 

It occurs to the writer that Stefansson’s booklet "The Problem of Meighen 
Island" in 1939 had a very different strain. Incidentally, Meighen Island, which 
Stefansson under doubt is credited with discovering in 1916, was apparently 
located by Donald MacMillan in 1914. 

Dr. Cook’s failure to identify Meighen Island by name was because the island 
had not been discovered before he ever came in that vicinity, and was only 
charted five years later. It is definitely established that Meighen Island lies 
well to the east of Dr. Cooks plotted route, and Stefansson’s writings are only 
interesting because they establish that until 1919 there had been no proof that 
Dr. Cook did not reach the North Pole. 


There are many tales of Peary’s extraordinary behaviour - not to term it 
irresponsible - one of which is about a box belonging to Dr. Cook which con- 
tained furs and horns of narwhale to an estimated value of $ 10.000,- and which 
was brought to Etah by Dr. Cook’s German companion, Rudolph Francke, who 
was so sick of scurvy that he was compelled to trade it to Peary for a passage 
to New York onboard his vessel, the "Erik". Francke was to receive $ 50,- for 
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expenses. Francke related later: "... had to hand over the furs as an enemy had 
to hand over their arms to the victorious party". 

Peary’s final disposition of Dr. Cook ’s possessions in Annatuk - in Dr. Cook‘s 
view - was seizing of his supplies. He wrote this in his book "My attainment 
of the Pole", and that Peary had set up a Relief Station which he termed 
"Pretended Relief Station" at his (Dr. Cook’s) hut. 

Matthew Henson’s account of the Peary expedition’s arrival at the North 
Pole, discovered about 1970, lends very strong - not to say conclusive evidence 
about Peary’s situation in April of 1909, which made him commit a humbug so 
prosperous and exceptional in the history of exploration. 

Resurrection of the reputation and respectability of the veteran polar 
explorer, Dr. Frederick A. Cook, first survivor of the antarctic winter together 
with the Norwegian Roald Amundsen, and first to have wintered in both polar 
regions, will persist, to quote Amundsen: 

"Dr. Cook may not have discovered the Pole, but Commander R.E. Peary 
also may not have and the former has as good a claim as the latter". 


Plotted routes by Cook: 1908 Plotted routes by Peary: 1909 
March 30th N 84 - 50 March 13th N 84 - 29 
April) ~ 8th 9" 86),- 36 H ZU A eee Oe 

ie 10th " 87 - 20 : 26th " 86 - 38 

4 LOTS Poa S eZ d April, 2nd" "37 =147 

i Lote ere eo) 4 eye dh ht .S | eyes 

ZVSt SES ee t GE ee Se 
Average speed: 15,96 Miles/Day Average speed: 18.54 Miles/Day 
Av.sbls$) =) 2275-5 — 7053. ~ 1157, Av.e:1l4.- -7.7 - 12.5 - 9.9 - 32.6 - 30(1) 


(the values are comparative) 


Why did Peary leave behind everyone who could be a competent witness 
including a group of five educated men? Beyond 8&8 degrees North he took only 
with him the Negro Mathew Henson and four Esquimaux. None of the five knew 
navigation. 


1. Without witnesses! 
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The geometric point "North Pole" lies on an ocean covered by moving ice. 
The passage from land to the North Pole, over high pressure ridges of ice which 
are constantly moved by winds and currents, is repeatedly interrupted by open 
waters. 

The course to the North Pole over the ice must necessarily be one of least 
resistance, a zigzagging which results in materially increased distance. 

While Dr. Cook was only 43 years of age when he claimed to have reached 
the North Pole, Peary was 10 years older, and to a certain degree crippled 
through the loss of several toes - as he wrote - "...the thought that my God- 
given frame was mutilated..." and "...statements of my physician that a man 
who had lost even a big toe, could never again walk efficiently". 

The Negro Matthew Henson says Peary rode most of the journey and that 
"Riding one cannot so well judge of distance traversed", and Peary became 
"practically a dead weight" riding the sledges. 

In a 1910 Navy test, Peary could only endure walking 25 miles a day over 
flat American roads! 

On May 29th 1969, Wally Herbert had performed the first surface crossing 
of the Arctic Ocean - 3620 miles from Point Barrow, Alaska, via the North 
Pole to Svalbard, Norway. 

In his excellent book "North Pole" he terms Peary’s claim "a tarnished prize", 
and discredits every historian who lacks the courage to challenge Dr. Cook’s 
being labelled the world’s most notorious liar without any evidence to support 
ili as 

Of the two claims to have reached the North Pole, Mr. Herbert writes - 
"there is no question to my mind that Peary’s is the weaker case. Even the 
average mileage he (Peary) covered during the unwitnessed stage of his journey 
has never been equalled in a single day “s march by anyone before or since, and 
some of the distances he covered in the vicinity of the Pole are truly 
phenomenal. 

Cook’s claims on the other hand are feasible although his Pole computations 
were lost. Of the two, the more remarkable journey, without any doubt, was 
Dr. Cook’s, and there can be no further question that he made the journey he 
said he did as far as Cape Stallworthy and south to Devon Island, for I have 
(Herbert) followed every foot of his outward route and a good deal of his home- 
ward march. 

In summary, when neither claim can be proved nor disproved, it is unfair 
not to take their word". 
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In the Spring Issue 1981, Volume 8, No. 1, of the Explorer “s Club “s Newsletter 
is given information of a four man Canadian Expedition to the North Pole 
which relied on manpower only, - and was expected to be completed in about 
70 days after leaving Cape Columbi on Ellesmere Island. 

It would be the first Canadian expedition to reach the North Pole, and the 
first group using only human energy, with no support during the trek. The 
expedition would be picked up at the North Pole by Air charter. 

On skis, each pulling a 300 pound sled, the four men will trek 470 miles over 
ice and snow. 


* * * 


Captain Robert F. Scott was given command of the "Discovery" ’s expedition 
in 1901-1904. During their sledge journey they had nineteen dogs to begin with. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton left England in 1907 onboard the "Nimrod". As draught 
animals he had both ponies and dogs, but chiefly ponies. The dogs were 
regarded as a reserve, because Shackleton felt that the Ice Barrier was best 
suited for ponies. He started on October 29th 1908 with four sledges and four 
ponies and passed Scott ‘s farthest south - 82 degrees 17 minutes - on November 
26th. By the time Latitude 84 degrees was reached, all the ponies were dead. 
The Norwegian, Roald Amundsen, was never in doubt about giving preference 
to dogs as draught animals rather than to Manchurian ponies, the latter being 
large and heavy animals difficult to haul up when they fell down in a crevasse 
which they did more frequently than the lighter dog. The dog can be fed on 
dog and is good for humans too. One can get the dog up over the huge glaciers 
and make full use of them the whole way while ponies have to be left at the 
foot of the glacier. 

Other expeditions have reached the North Pole), Amundsen with dirigible 
airship(1) and Ralph Plaisted’s by mechanized travel, i.e. snowmobiles. 

Also submarines and icebreakers have succeeded, and Naomi Uemura of 
Japan made it solo by dog-team in April 1978, but with several air support 
flights. 

Mr. Ranulph Fiennes and his wife, Mrs. Ginnie, started preparations in 1972 
for a ccircling of the Earth - from Pole to Pole - and what his Royal Highness, 
Prince Charles, was to say of the undertaking: "It is splendidly Mad". 

This Transglobe Expedition began September 2nd 1979. They reached the 


1. Amundsen, Roald: Gjennem luften til 88° nord. Oslo 1925 
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South Pole on December 15th 1980 and the North Pole on April 11th 1982, and 
after 38500 miles around the world the hard way, they returned to Greenwich 
on August 229th! 1932: 


The art of writing was new, and the records have been copied over many 
centuries. So we are left with many questions. Where was Atlantis, Punt, 
Vinland? What was Tule - Beach - Lucac - Mare Lanchidol - or the Kingdom 
of Prester John - was this one of the lost tribes of Israel? 

When the first Portuguese explorers set forth for Africa and the Orient, one 
of their goals was to find the legendary Kingdom of Prester John who called 
himself "A devout Christian", and a Nestorian Emperor in the East. His 
Kingdom was thought to lie in India, but after the travels of Marco Polo in the 
late 1200’s attention was focused on Ethiopia in Africa. 

In a letter dated 1165 A.D. to the Emperor of Byzantium, he writes: "We, 
Emperor John the Presbyter, Lord of Lords, are superior in virtue, riches and 
power to all who walk under heaven. Seventytwo Kings pay tribute to us. Our 
might prevails in the three Indies, and our Lands extend all the way to the 
furthest Indies". 

Theories about Prester John are numerous. That he was an Emperor in India 
who traveled to Egypt to attend a Christian service and adopted the name 
Behul Jan - Jonanam, derived from the prophet Jonah. That he was a Friesian 
Prince - a relative of Ogier the Dane, who together with 14 other nobles 
accompanied Ogier during his campaign in Asia, and was later enthroned as 
Ruler for all Indian Lands and Islands. That he was an ousted Chinese Prince, 
Yeliu-Tasche, who came to power in Turkestan. That his name was Kur-Khan 
(Ku-Khan) the same as the Syrian name Jochanan or Johannes. That one of the 
lost Tribes of Israel had founded a Christian Kingdom in Asia or Ethiopia. It 
is alleged that Prester John’s royal throne and Palace were located at Susa in 
Persia. It is thought that he was identical with King Negus of Ethiopia. 

Bar-Cochba or Bar Kokhba (son of a star) was the leader of a Jewish revolt 
against the Romans in Palestine 132 - 135 A.D. He was hailed as the Messiah 
(Christ - the Lord’s Anointed) which was synonymous with the Saviour Jesus 
Christ, the incarnate Son of God. His original name was Shimon or Simon. When 
he was killed by the Romans in 135 A.D. his remaining followers took refuge 
in the desert by the Dead Sea where from a crevice in a canyon, almost two 
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thousand years later, the Israeli archaeologist Professor Yigael Yadin dis- 
covered dispatches by Bar-Cochba in a bundle of papyri. 

Ung Khan (Wang Khan) ruler of the Christian tribe Karaites (Keraits) was 
known by the name of Prester John (Malik Yuhana). He confined the care of 
his States to Temugin who dethroned his benefactor and called himself Gengis 
Khan - King of Kings or Master of the World. 

A certain King David of India, commonly called Prester John, was supposed 
to be a son or a grandson of Prester John. He was probably none other than 
Gengis Khan. It is alleged that Kublai Khan, the successor of Gengis Khan, was 
favourably disposed toward Nestorian Christians or Church of the East. 

Native Christian priests from Ethiopia who travelled as far as the Court of 
Portugal seemed to confirm Prester John’s existence. 

The Ogane, who was the secret religious leader had an emblem bearing royal 
insignias A Staff, a Crown and a Maltese Cross. 

In 1486 when a Portuguese envoy, Joao Affonso d’ Aveiro, entered the city 
of Benin, capital of one of the powerful forest kingdoms, the Ogane must have 
been Prester John himself. After d’Aveiro’s visit, a certain Pero de Covilhao 
reached the Court of the Emperor of Ethiopia where he lived for nearly 30 
years, but the connection between Prester John and the Portuguese never gave 
them power in the interior of Africa. 

The questions tantalize us today as much as they must have intrigued the 
first hearers. The fascination lingers even in the sketchiest story. 


Following the whale goes back to the Neolithic man. Phoenicians, Basques, 
Norsemen, Japanese or the Indians of Pudget Sound are only a few of the 
people who followed the whale and also gained the early fishing technique in 
sailing ships, from the Norse Knarrs, Dutch Cogs of the Middle Ages to the 
full-rigged ships, elegant Caravels and small Pinnaces of the Renaissance. 

Rock-carvings prove that whaling is very old. The oldest known depiction of 
a whale was discovered in Konossos on the island of Crete. It is about 4000 
years old. 

It is probable that the Phoenicians also in this field led the way to other 
races. During their exploratory voyages north to Scandinavia or Thule, they 
must have seen large schools of Nordcapers (Atlantic Rightwhale) in Bay of 
Biscay. On the east- and west coasts of Africa they met with Sperm-whale, 
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contextual to the fictional narratives of these giants which already in primeval 
ages were known from the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

The Assurian king, Tiglath Pilesar (1120 - 1100 B.C.) caught a whale in the 
Mediterranean north of Sidon, and Nearchus encountered whales in mass when 
he entered the Persian Gulf with the fleet of Alexander the Great 327 B.C. 

Aristotle tells about small whales being caught on the coasts of Greece. The 
first authentic account of whaling on the coast of Norway can be found in the 
English king, Alfred the Great ‘s translation of a historical work about the time 
up to 417 A.D. written by a Spanish convert, Orosius. 

The use of harpoons was first mentioned by Polybius (204 135 B.C.) 


The influence of the Phoenician era in Norway, upon her history and culture 
in all respects, is worthy of notice. This point of time commenced with the 
(elder) bronze-age, some 1000 years B.C. 

Among numerous supporters of this theory is the Nestor in Swedish archeo- 
logy, Professor Sven Nilsson. According to his work "The Aboriginal Inhabitants 
of Ancient Scandinavia", the northern bronze-age is a logical consequence of 
the Phoenicians’ trading expeditions and their colonisation which became a 
natural effect of over-population in their homecountry. 

This theory he defended successfully during the fourth meeting of the 
"Swedish Association to Memorial of the Past", in Gothenburg June 14th to 
17th 1875. He was elected honorary chairman at the same meeting. 

Influences of the bronze age can be detected by rock carvings, obsequial 
ceremony, shipbuilding, extraction of iron, smith’s trade, weapons, tools and 
ornaments, agriculture, fishery, commerce and cult. 

Archeologists in the north have held to the old beliefs that the bronze-age 
in Scandinavia came, land-to-land, from the Mediterranean countries. It is, 
however, as likely as not that the bulk came by sea, a foreign intrusion into 
the stone-age culture and a precursor for the iron-age culture. 

The stone- and bone-age cultures developed remarkably refined and efficient 
instruments. These cultures continued, most likely, through the bronze-age. 
Bronze was expensive and difficult to obtain. 

Professional men discovered swamp-ore in the interminable reaches of 
forests, today called the Waste of Hardanger. 
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Iron was known in Egypt some 3000 B.C. where the Phoenicians reduced 
swamp-ore for the Egyptians.(1) 


Norwegian archeologists are in the process of uncovering a sensational find 
that dates from around the time of Christ. The find, which is situated east of 
Levanger in North Trgndelag (central Norway), consists of four—huge iron 
works with heating ovens laid out systematically and professionally. 

Previously historians had not believed that iron was produced or used to any 
extent in Norway before the Viking Age from about 800 A.D. However, it now 
appears that an important part of Norwegian history must be revised to 
accommodate the new facts. 

Hitherto it was thought that Tréndelag ‘s unusually rich graves, which date 
back to the time of Christ, were related to a dominant position of agriculture 
in that region. The new finds indicate that production of iron may also have 
played an important part as a means of subsistence. 

Because of the archeologists” uncovering of the iron works at Levanger, it 
is possible that products from the works found their way south to the 
Mediterranean. 

The iron-age in Scandinavia probably commenced with the swamp-iron, and 
with this age the cults of the stone-age or nomadic hunter-people, and the 
bronze-age peoples worship of Baal - with sun-moon and fecundity cults were 
dispelled by the worship of Wodan and amalgamated in the Norse mythology 
which has been handed down traditionally, and later by the eddaic poems. 

In connection with the Balder cult which the Phoenicians brought, Professor 
Nilsson quotes that all names with the Phoenician similarity Baal - Bal come 
from the bronze-age, f. inst. Balsberg, Balshoei, Balsfjord, Balself, Balderhage, 
Balderbraa, Baldrian, Balblom. 

In the period of the historic Wodan - and Valhalla cults all the country ‘s pre- 
vious heathen deities were absorbed as sons of Wodan. Baal was named Balder. 
The cult, however, in the main remained unchanged. 

Wodan, the main deity, was probably by O Dan of the Bible and came from 
the Black Sea region. The trinity of the new religion in the north comprised 
Wodan, Thor and Frigga. 

1. Between about two thousand objects of the fabulous treasures 
from the Tut-Ankh-Amon’s tomb, which are on show in the 

Egyptian Museum in Cairo, is a dagger of iron! 


UPPER: 
Stone anchor found at the sea - bed off Palos Verdes. One out of some 3 dozen. Weight from 300 Ibs. to 0,5 ton. 


LOWER: 


Stone anchor found at Ugarit and dedicated to the gods in the temples at Kition ( Citium - ancient city on the 
S.E. Coast of Cypern in vicinity of present day Larnaka founded by the Phoenicians. The holes are for hawsers 


and stakes to dig into the sea - bed. Ht. 64 cm. 
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Thus, as regards Balder in the saga-litterature, this belongs to the iron-age 
and not the bronze-age. 

Ritual dance around the fire of midsummer-eve, or St. John’s fire, originated 
with the Baal cult. 

The "Hov" - Sacrificial Temple - was dedicated to the "Aesir" - principal 
gods of the Norse Mythology, Odin (Wodan), Thor, Balder (Bal), Loke, Freya 
and Tyr. 

The "Hov" was in summer-time fitted in a grove, and during winter in a large 
Barn. 

Apparently the pagan priests who gave the reading came from Thule. 

The Bible “s Old Testament, first book of the Kings 18 No. 26 makes mention 
of a conflict between the priests of Baal and those of Jehova about a sacrificial 
pyre on Mount Carmel. The Baal-priests leaped upon the altar of sacrifice, but 
with no response from Baal. The fire on midsummer-eve is in parts of Sweden 
termed Balder ‘s fire. 

During an exploratory voyage in Ireland, a friend of professor Nilsson, Dr. 
Wilde, and his assistant, a certain Dr. Wilson, confirmed to Nilsson that also 
in Ireland fires were lighted. These are named "Balstein", a word which is in 
good use in Ireland, and dancing around the fires continued all! night. 

The Phoenicians, generation after generation, had become pre-eminent 
mariners with ships of seagoing qualities second to none. They were also born 
tradesmen and sole masters on the high seas at the beginning of the bronze- 
age or before. They mixed with the world on their ships to know how things 
were going on. Already before 1000 B.C. they traded with countries in the 
east. The Bibles Old Testament records the commerce by King Hiram 2 in 
Tyrus and King Solomon in Israel with the gold-abounding Ophir in "ships of 
Tarshish". 

The Phoenicians carried also commerce with Tartessos or Tarshish in Spain, 
and a "Tarshish-ship" was a set phrase for a big merchant ship. 

The Phoenicians, according to Herodot ‘s narrative, at the request of Pharao 
Neko 2 undertook a circumnavigation of Africa from the Red Sea about 950 
B.C., a journey of 2 years” sail and one year ‘s stop between. They started from 
ineened Sea. 


* * * 


The first reliable information regarding the discovery of America may be 
dated at least to the days of David and Solomon or 1000 B.C. King Solomon 
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with men from King Hiram of Tyre built a navy of ships at Ezion Geber, at 
the Red Sea, and the entire coast of India was thus open. These mariners could 
have sailed along the coast of Asia and Siberia and at East Cape across the 
Behring Strait to Alaska and North America. 

Several Chinese-type anchorstones have been found in the seabed along the 
coast of California. Would they not indicate that Chinese seafarers with their 
seaworthy craft and knowledge of astronomy could have sailed to the North- 
American continent? The ocean currents are favourable The Kuro - or Japan 
Current and the northerly equatorial current would take them along the Kurile 
- and Aleutian Islands, and the California Current which flows down along the 
Californian coast to Mexico continues in the northerly Pacific current back to 
their homeland. 

The Chinese bronze-age started about the 18th century B.C. and in Mexico 
are found Chinese-inspired dragon-decorations in jade and other materials 
which apparently go back to about 1100 B.C. 

The vast amount of precious metals which King David gave to the temple 
point to some region of extensive gold-fields. Tons of goldstones came from 
the long known, and familiar land of Monomotapa or Ophir. 

The oldest written book of the Bible makes many allusions to gold- 
discoveries. "In the north country where there is snow and hail is the place to 
look for gold". 

The country of Ophir to which David refers must have been in the North, 
about three years” journey. Alaska or northern California appears to be the 
country. Implements of Phoenician- and Hebrew art are found in these old 
mines, worked 3000 years ago. Relics and traditions even as far south as among 
the Aztec sun-worshippers. 

Although America likely was the real Ophir of bible times, one other view 
could be entertained - that Ophir was located in the mountains of Hashonaland 
in South Africa. The Phoenician - and Hebrew relics discovered in that region, 
ancient mines, fortifications, temples and an astronomical observatory might 
of course have belonged to a later age. 

The Portuguese were aware of the potential wealth of the interior of Africa. 
Vicente Pegado, Captain of Sofala in 1531, was told of a fortress of masonry 
among goldmines. It was called Symbaoe which signifies Court - possibly a 
further evidence of Prester John. 

It is asserted that the ruins were from the time of queen of Sheba or of a 
factory on the goldfields of Solomon. The Symbaoe was undoubtedly Great 
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Zimbabwe or Sheba, and the largest ruin queen of Sheba’s palace. The queen 
had converted to Judaism. 

Itis also alleged that Sofala in Zimbabwe is an old Phoenician factory where 
King Hiram fetched his gold. 


The Phoenicians originated in the desert of Africa - a small poor tribe. 
Findings of tools confirm that the Phoenicians have had their stone-age, which 
must have been of remote ages - like the ancient Babylonic culture. 

The Phoenician language is classed among the semitic group, and the Hebrew, 
though of different dialect, may practically be regarded as of the same 
language. Both originally associated with the sanscrit. 

The invention of letters is credited to the Phoenicians. 

Tantalizing is the history of the Phoenicians, their intimate collaboration 
with the tribe of Dan, and their world-wide exploration and colonization in 
general, but particularly in northern Europe, expecially in Thule, long before 
the migration of nations and before the Vikings appeared - that interesting 
period called the bronze-age. 

The Phoenicians were Caananites by birth and assimilated in idolatry. The 
twelve sons of Israel formed the twelve tribes. The question of Israel “s where- 
abouts and the tribe of Dan as now developed from history and prophecy is 
more than a theory. (Ref. "The Missing Links" by Rev. Morton W. Spencer, 
A.M. the Holliswood Press., N.Y. 1901). 

I want to refer to three lines of p. 90 in Robert Langdon’s "The Lost 
Caravel", Robertson thought these white people were "fully as fair as the 
Generality of Spaniards or Portuguese" and that they "bore a great 
resemblance to the Jews". Indeed, he speculated whether they might not be "a 
part of ‘the ten tribes of Israel". 

The great Phoenician seafaring explorers, intermingled with the Israelite 
tribe of Dan, might well have been the forebears of the Tahitians and others 
in the Pacific area. 

Dan was the son of Billah (Bilhah), a concubine, and the first-born of Rachel ‘s 
household, and means "to rule". 

Soon after leaving Egypt their fighting men, alone from twenty years old 
numbered sixty-two thousand and seven hundred. 
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Their lot on the Mediterranean seacoast was too small, and 600 families 
marched off northward to the spur of Mount Hermon and conquered a corner 
of Bashan and Laish. 

After the name of Dan the river Jordan, even Daniel, one of the three princes 
in Babylon, may have been named. Their lapse into idolatry is notorious. 

The intimate and friendly relation of the tribe of Dan with the Phoenicians 
shows that the whole tribe to a great extent was under the power of idolatry. 
They were the first to establish a foreign altar to graven images and were 
more and more prepared to join the Phoenicians who were pre-eminent in 
colonization and in trade. Their relationship was close and long lasting. 

The Greeks are said to have sprung from Bela, which strongly resembles 
Bilhah, the name of Jacob’s concubine. The celebrated statue of Zeus sitting 
enthroned in the temple of Olympia holds a scepter tipped with an eagle. This 
symbol, associated with Dan and Baal - sun-god of the Phoenicians, is fully 
identified with Zeus of the Greeks. 

The tribe of Dan had preceded the main body of the Israelites on their way 
over the Caucasus mountains, along the northern shore of the Black Sea and 
in Central Europe. They set up way-marks - names of rivers and places being 
called after the name of the advancing tribe, all along their route, Danube or 
Danubio, Don River, Vdan, Dan-apris (Dienepr), Tyras - so named from 
Phoenician Tyre, river Thermo-dan, Dan-astris (Dneister) Eri-dan (Po) in the 
country of Trans-pa-dan-a, south of the river Cispa-dan-a, further on to the 
Dan-ric Alps, the Rho-dan or Ruedano, Danoye Lake (Lake of Donauschingen) 
and north to the Co-dan-ian Gulf or the Codan (the Baltic). Thence across to 
Dan-nemara, Ardonep (Haderslev) Danora, Donder (Sleswig), Scan-din-avia, 
Ba-dan and and Danne-merke (Dans land), now Denmark opposite the Finland 
Gulf. Din-Don and Dan are the same word. 

Phoenicia, the Country of Palms, describes Palestine as well as Syria around 
Tyre and Sidon. Phoenicia may include Hebrews as well as Canaanites. 

Many old Irish manuscripts possess information about the tribe of Dannan 
which corresponds with the Grecian Danoi, a people whose maternal name was 
Danae and evidently from Dan who would have arrived about 1200 B.C., before 
Deborah and Barak “s song of victory and the ships of Dan. In Ptolemy ’s map of 
Ireland are such names as Dans-lough, Dan-sowar, Dan Sobairse and Dan-gen 
castle.(1) 


I. And who is not familiar with the folk-song Danny Boy 
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The Greeks” great divinity was, by Homer, called Do-dan-ean-jove (Zeus). 
Neptune was probably corrupted by Dan to Posei-don. 


* * * 


Incidentally, recent research takes a radical new view on the works of 
Homer. 

The geographical, nautical, astronomical, botanical, zoological and ethnical 
statements are too well connected with facts rather than fable and saga. 

Agamemnon ‘s big problem in the Troyan war was that he had to ship his sea- 
raiders to the point of attack. 

During the ten-year-long siege of Troy, 1193 to 1184 B.C., the life of the 
King of Itchaka, Odysseus, and of all the Itchacans were saved from hostile 
Phoenician vessels by the slave Mylitta. 

During Odysseus marvellous voyage home from Troy he came to "Phaeken" 
with its mild and pleasant climate and tools of bronze which would be 
Cornwall, so important for its abundance of tin, and to Scotland where the 
narrow passage between "Skylla and Charybdis" must be on the north-west 
coast and not somewhere in the Mediterranean. 

"Kirke" must refer to the northerly latitudes of Fair Isle, the island "Calypso" 
to Isle of Man and "The Isles of Blest" (The Fortunate Isles) to the present-day 
Canaries. 

It is not farfetched to identify the "Cite of Laistrygonen" with Porto in 
Portugal which is so well protected by hills and mountains. 

"Island of Storm" - "Gods Aiolos" would be Madeira. 

The Norwegian Professor, Sofus Bugge, traces the Danes to the Vikings from 
Scotland and Ireland. The fact seems, however, to be that the Danitii Vikings 
had met in the Dannam Irish, the Danoi of Greece, the Anglish Sakai in 
Gothland and the Euxine and in the Media, and that the Danites in Ireland and 
the Danites under Jason about 1300 B.C., who sailed into the Euxine and turned 
westward, met in Dannemerke. The settlements of the Dannans or the Danes 
in Denmark and Norway seem to have been made in very remote times, for 
the Risih colony of Dannans is said to have visited Denmark first, and to have 
found their compatriots and namesakes there before them, in some strength, 
with considerable towns. 

The Phoenicians and the tribe of Dan eventually amalgamated, came by ships 
and settled first in Ireland while some came up through Europe and met in 
ancient Scandinavia. 
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About 640 B.C., Pharao Psammetichus sent an admiral by name of Ot, with 
60 ships, from the Red Sea coast to look for new trade contacts in the south- 
east Asian region. They never returned. Phoenician rock carvings near 
Adelaide, S.A., are translated to read: "Men of the Pharao of the city of Sais, 
Ot of Kish". Psammetichus was known as the Pharao Sais, and Ot was born at 
Kish on the Euphrates. Was this the same Ot? 

Could that have any connection with the ancient Chinese cartographers 
crude outline of much of Australia prior to 500 B.C. 

Around 2000 B.C. Knemhotep, the Egyptian explorer, claimed to have visited 
a land situated where the Australian westcoast is located. 

In the 1890°s whispers of a story circulated in a gold-mining town in 
Australia, Bengido, about 100 miles from Melbourne, Victoria. Numerous 
exhausted mines were attributed to the Phoenicians and implements of 
Phoenician workmanship had been discovered. 

It is said more or less distinctly by more than one Greek writer that the 
Phoenicio - Carthagian knew the way to a continent beyond the Atlantic. One 
account preserved in Tyrian commerce is related by Diodorus Sicalus, very 
particularly, as a matter of authentic history, and begins with a statement 
that "Over against Africa lies a very great island in the vast ocean, many days 
sailing from Libra, westward. A great part is mountainous, and the soil is very 
fruitful. It is watered by several navigable streams. The towns have stately 
houses". 

The Phoenicians, when sailing along the coast of Africa, were probably driven 
off by a furious storm and at length arrived at this island. Again the enter- 
prising Phoenicians and the associated tribe of Dan, as always, tried to keep 
their discoveries a profound secret, lest their mines of wealth should become 
the property of all. This new discovery was made by the Phoenician/Hebrews 
about 1200 B.C. 

Theopampus, in the days of Alexander the Great, relates in "Thaumasia" an 
ancient dialogue between Midas, King of Prygia, and Silenius, where the latter 
declares: "There is an immense continent beyond the sea with a race of men 
calling themselves Merapes". | 

Conjecture on the origins of the pre-columbian inhabitants of America and 
of possible Old World influences on their civilisations have always abounded. 

Even before the arrival of Columbus, Aztec rulers had speculated about their 
ancestry. One emperor sent out an official expedition which included sixty 
Magicians to find out the place of origin of his tribe. 
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In the sixteenth- and seventeenth centuries theories were put forward that 
the American-Indian were descended by the Israelites, Romans, Carthagians 
and even from the Irish. 

The birth of the science of archaeology in the nineteenth century and parti- 
cularly the spectacular discoveries made in Egypt provided further scope for 
controversy. 

In the last century the question of American man’s origins have been con- 
stantly aired as further discoveries in the Old World and in the New, and 
increasingly accurate methods of dating and analysing evidence have given 
weight to some theories and disproved others. 

It is, nevertheless, still a topic that inspires elaborate speculation ranging 
from Gladwyn’s belief that part of Alexander the Great’s fleet had brought 
civilisation to America, to van Daniken’s theory that visitations from extra- 
terrestrial beings engendered the human race. 


* * * 


"Graveyard of Lost Ships" - First legends of the Sargasso sea can be traced 
to Phoenician seafarers who traversed it thousands of years ago en route to 
the Americas where Phoenician rock-carvings and coins have been found in 
Brazil, Venezuela and U.S.A. Also in the Azores similar coins have been 
unearthed, and pictorial representations of semitic visitors have been detected 
in Mexico 

Karthago is said to be founded by Dido, a Tyrian princess 878 B.C. who came 
thither with a colony of Phoenicians. Their strong attachment to Baal is seen 
in the names Hannibal and Astrabal. 

The Phoenicians founded Lisbon in 600 B.C. which in 711 A.D. was occupied 
by the Moors and liberated in 1177 by King Dom Alfonso Henriques. 

The Karthago colony dispatched two great expeditions, likely with the object 
of re-visiting and reviewing old colonies and establishing new ones. Antonio 
Galvao writes in his book "The Discoveries of the World" that "in the year 443 
B.C., Himilco and his brother Hanno, Phoenician-Carthagian captains 
governing Andaluzia in Spain departed from thence, each one with his navy." 
Hanno sailed round Cape of Good Hope and returned home after a voyage of 
5 years. 

Himilco sailed towards the north discovering the coasts of Spain, France, 
England, Flanders and Germany. And some write that he sailed to Gotland and 
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came to the island of Thule, or Iceland, standing under the Arctic circle in 24 
degrees from the North Pole, and continued his navigation two years until he 
came to this island where the day had 22 hours in June and 22 hours night in 
december, whereby there is wonderfully cold. This island has three mountains, 
one of which is called Ecla, which throws out fire from the base while the 
summit is covered by snow. There is in this island bears, foxes, hares, crows, 
falcons and other birds, and wild cattle. There is so much grass that it is mown 
twice. There is also a very large and mis-shapen fish, and so many as to 
frighten mariners, and with their bones and ribs a church has been built. There 
is no bread, wine or olive oil. They get light from fish oil. 

Himilco reported less than 500 B.C. about the Sargasso Sea: There is much 
seaweed among the waves - the monsters of the sea move continuously to and 
fro, and fierce monsters swim among the sluggish and slowly creeping ships. 

Columbus was in constant communication with the clergy in Rome, and he 
directed his course south along the western coast of Africa by way of the 
Canary Islands which was the route of the old Phoenician navigators in their 
ancient discoveries. 

It is not improbable that Columbus was of the Hebrews. Genova was in the 
line of their travels and Christopher was a name frequently adopted among 
them. 

The Sargasso Sea is located in the imaginary area called the "Devil’s - or 
Bermuda Triangle" apexes of which are approximately Bermuda, Miami, Fla. 
and St, JWan sees: 

Quite a number. of entire ships and boats - or only their crew - have mysteri- 
ously disappeared. Of the many ships found without anyone onboard but other- 
wise undisturbed, the "Mary Celeste" is the best known. She passed somewhat 
to the north. 

Investigators to-day think that this phenomenon could possibly be seen in 
connection with the unidentified flying objects. 

Columbus, onboard the "Santa Maria", was the first observer of the 
unexplained glowing in the sea, the luminous white water off the Bahamas near 
the western edges of the Sargasso Sea which he saw on his first voyage on 
October 11th, 1492, two hours after sunset. 

Astronauts noted these same luminous streaks or flumes in the water as the 
last lights visible to them from Earth. 

Columbus” first voyage was also the occasion for other mysterious incidents 
which even to-day are a source of comment on the Triangle area. On 
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September 15th 1492 while within the western part of the Sargasso Sea he 
observed a huge bolt of fire shoot across the heavens and fall or disappear into 
the ocean. 

Some days later an inexplicable disturbance affecting the ships ° compasses 
was observed. 

It is alleged that Columbus had a map showing Atlantis and the lands beyond, 
viz. the Benincasa map of 1467. 

From the legend of St. Ursula, daughter of the "Christian Briton King 
Deonatus" who was one of the eleven thousand martyred virgins Christopher 
Columbus gave Virgin Islands the name of "Santa y las once mil Virgines" in 
1493, and Fernando de Magelhaes used the same name "Cape of the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins" to Cabo de las Virgines at the entrance to Strait of Magellan 
tym 20: 


* * * 


The majority of the scribes of the day agreed on Thule being an island. The 
Greek historian, Prokop, described Thule from Heruli travelers’ re- 
collections. 

The origin of the name is obscure, and many great historians, archaeologists 
and researchers have tried to interpret the word. 

The scene of an epic by Antonius Diogenes was in Thule, a sign of the Greek’s 
knowledge of at least the place. 

The monk Dicuil had something to say about the ice edge. He was indignant 
about such nonsensical statements in the textbooks as that Thule had a six- 
months” day and a six-months night, and was surrounded by a frozen sea. 

The Priests whose visits he described had been there (he says) as early as 
February and found a normal alternation of day and night, while they also 
found that the ice edge was a day's journey from the northern coast. This is 
its average position today, but occasionally it closes in on the northern and 
eastern shores of the island, and it may have been on one such occasion that 
Pytheas saw its margins and spoke of the "sea-lung". 

In ancient maps Thule is represented as an island on the south-east coast of 
Norway. A parallel is that lower California was also exibited as an island, or 
the Isthmus of Panama which in Weymouth’s chart is an island. The cartography 
was deficient, Mercator’s north polar projection from 1500 A.D. placed 
California on a very much higher latitude than the correct one, and the island- 
group Friisland which was on the the maps for 200 years had no existence. 
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Can “on Adam inBremen gave in his fourth book in 1078 A.D. "Chorographiam 
Scandinavie - Descriptio insularium" the first literary geography and ethno- 
graphy of the Nordic lands from Southern Denmark to Greenland and from 
Finland to Iceland and Vinland in the tenth end eleventh centuries, but 
naturally with numerous errors. 

His cartographical ideas were orthodox although he to a certain degree did 
make small improvements. Like other writers and cartographers of his time 
he imagined the Earth a circle parted so that Asia was the eastern half-circle 
and Europe and Africa each one half of the other, Europe being the northern. 
The landmass-circle was thought embraced by the outer ocean-circle where 
various islands were located. 

Can’on Adam refers to writers and travelers from Rome and information 
from other sources. He puts the Baltic like a big Bay in an east-west direction, 
reason for which the names North Sea, Barbariska Sea, Friisiska Sea, East Sea, 
Belt, Britannian Sea and the Finish Sea are all mingled. 

Adam refers to Gebhardi’s writings and those of Bishop Adaldagi where the 
conclusion is that the sound leads from the Western Sea towards east, called 
Belt or Baltic, East Sea or Finish Bay. 

The Romans’ Britannian Sea was likely bordered by the east coast of England 
and Scotland and the west coast of Denmark and Norway. 

Adam writes about the midnight-sun in north of Norway and of the island 
Thyle located very distant from the other islands in the Western Sea. 

Pytheas Massiliensis, a Greek, was born in Massilia (Marseilles) about 360 
B.C. He probably came from a rich merchant family and was particularly 
interested in merchandise like tin and Bernstein or Amber, so highly treasured 
in the Mediterranean. 

About 330 B.C. he undertook a voyage to the British Isles and to Thule on 
the south-eastern part of Norway. 

He narrates how the seas in the north were crowded by marine animals. 

Pytheas and Macrobius, Beda and other Romans write about the midnight- 
sun on the island of Thyle, but also about this in Britannien. 

Can‘’on Adam states that an island called Heligoland (Helgoland) closer to 
Norway than Iceland, had 14 days of midnight-sun. 

Pytheas says that it was a voyage of six days from Britannien to Thyle. 
Adam writes that an island by the name of Greenland is facing the Swedish 
mountains, a voyage from the Norwegian coast of five to seven days - like the 
voyage to Iceland. He also refers to Rom. Cap 23 - 24 - 28 and expresses his 
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belief that Paulus” intended travel to Spain was actually to be understood as 
a voyage to Thule. According to all known Greek and other scources, Thule is 
said to be a most distant and concealed Phoenician colony in the North. Many 
theories about the location of Thule have prevailed. Greek historians” and geo- 
graphers” and other Mediterranean literature signify Ultima Thule and lands of 
the extreme north. 

The Arabian researcher, Bochart (short for Abu Abdullah Muhammed Ibn 
Ismael al Buchari) states that Tyle or Thule is a Phoenician word denoting dark. 
Preterite people did not design names. The names proper to the place or 
location just began to exist. 

Thule could signify dark forest or field or dark woody district or woodland, 
somewhat corresponding to Swarzwald (Black Forest) in Germany, and multi- 
tudinous other decriptive names, one of which could be Madeira - the 
Portuguese name for wood - a commodity which was essential for ship-building 
in a maritime country, and found in plenty on the island they named in June 
1492. 


A parallel can here be drawn with the Phoenician settlement in Thule. They 
had discovered the ideal place for a colony; a land-locked landing with dense 
growth of a variety of trees, excellent for shipbuilding, such as oak, pine 
spruce and others. 

The Viking ships, like all ships, have an ancestry over thousands of years. 
This rules out any connection with Norwegian history, estimated to have begun 
about 500 A.D. 

Thule was later put into the maps as the south-east part of Norway and 
named Tylemorck, Tyleskog, Tylemarck and, finally, the present District of 
Telemark. 

Leiv Erikson described some of the places where he landed; Hellu-land - 
Land of rocks, probably present day Labrador; Mark-land - Forest-land; Vin- 
land - Grass-land, grassy land or pasture-field. 

The Phoenicians, as usual, did their utmost to keep the location of the colony 
ote hule-assecret: 

The Phoenico/Carthagian seafarers beached or scuttled their ships in order 
to keep their routes secret, and the profitable trade with other countries to 
themselves. These seafarers were compensated and rewarded for such action 
upon return to Karthago. Sea-captains who betrayed their routes were to 
suffer capital punishment. 
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The Phoenicians pushed forward in all directions, started agriculture and 
imported domestic animals. The population was steadily increasing and pro- 
fessional, educated people, experts in mining operations, agriculture, ship- 
building, etc. were sent up to the new colony which became increasingly 
important to Sidon and Tyre and later much more so to the mother-colony 
Karthago. 

It is of great interest that the unusual Telemark cattle-pen - the Telemark 
Cow - has a blood typus or characteristic which is found in North Africa and 
must bespeak the probability of the Phoenician colony in Thule. 

Correspondingly, an unusual piece of evidence may have been found to 
support the theory that Norsemen not only discovered America, as attested by 
the Icelandic historical scources describing the country named "Wineland", but 
also establishing a permanent settlement there with the age-old symbol of 
domestic bliss: the family cat. 

AnlIcelandic geneticist, Dr. Stefan Adelsteinsson, teamed up with American 
scientist Bennet Blumenberg to investigate varieties in the cat population of 
Iceland, the other Nordic countries, Britain and the United States. Detailed 
information on cat types was fed into a computer and subjected to what is 
known as discriminant analysis, whereby the classification of data into groups 
is investigated and if necessary rearranged. The computer made no attempt 
to reclassify a type of cat found in Boston and New York when it grouped 
according to genetic features with those from original areas of Viking settle- 
ment. 

To the scientists “ surprise, the computer regrouped the Boston and New York 
variety in a further test, taking it out of the area of early British colonisation 
and placing it unquestionably in the Viking category. A tenable theory based 
on these findings is that Nordic cats from a possible Viking settlement in North 
America lived wild in a particular area and centuries later mated with tame 
females brought in by colonists, while defending their territory from encroach- 
ment by "foreign" males. The genetic of the original Nordic cats could have 
then passed into and come to dominate the tame stock inn the region. 

I want also to offer a remark on chapter 5 of Robert Langdon’s "The Lost 
Caravel"(1) - "Three Spanish Dogs, very lean". Could the "silent dogs" be the 
African toy-breed "Basenji" which cannot bark? 

1. Copyright 1975 - National Library of Australia, Card Number 
and ISBN 0-8580-021-9. 
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The Phoenicians found whetstone in abundance, and probably copper, silver 
and perhaps tin. Together with fish and furs, they had valuable articles of 
commerce with the mother colony Karthago and elsewhere. 

Many names in Thule, or the present district of Telemark, and also words 
have apparently a Phoenician origin. 

From the first landing the Phoenicians expanded to the east, south and north, 
and the name followed them and became eventually Ultima Thule, synonymous 
with Scandinavia or a great part thereof. 

About the large Cairn or funeral mound located at Moelen in Telemark, the 
size of which has given it the popular name "Pyramid of the North", an 
interesting theory should be that some time around 1200 B.C. an outstanding 
Phoenician chieftain, during a voyage of discovery and exploration in the north 
found the southern shores of Norway where he established a colony which he 
called Thule. 

"New Foundland" was not represented as an island until 1599. From "The 
Voyages of Jacques Cartier - Ist Voyage". Cartier mention New Foundland as 
"The Land God gave to Cain" (Genesis IV,12). He also ascertained, homeward 
bound in 1536 (1), that "Magdalene Islands" formerly depicted on the maps as 
"The Main South Shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence" to be "Sable Island". 

"Prince Edward Island" was discovered to be an island and not the mainland, 
only after 1600 A.D. 


When this chieftain died in his adopted fatherland, he was entombed in this 
funeral mound, purpose of which was likely twofold, once it was placed where 
it is- a prominent monument - and a secret sea-mark for the entrance to the 
mother-colony. 

A Roman expedition was once dispatched to look for such a sea-mark. They 
were probably looking for something like the "Pillars of Hercules" (Strait of 
Gibraltar) which they never found. 

In Telemark and other places in Norway, Sweden and Denmark there are 
many symptomatic paths of the Phoenician era. Some 9 miles north of the city 
of Skien, in a crag, there is a cave which probably has been excavated by the 
Phoenicians for their cult. Outside of the cave are planted Hawthorn or 
Thorntree. This is not a spontanous growth of wood. The tree is very hard, 
attains high age, and before it dies in the course of nature, it sends out shoots 


1. The Second voyage. 
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which enable it to remain and endure where it has been planted for milleniums. 
The priests of Baal counted various trees sacred; the cypress, the tone-pine, 
the yew-tree and principally mistletoe. 

Professor Nilsson writes that these sacred trees are found on mounds where 
weapons and implements of bronze have been excavated - and he continues 
that feasts in honour of Baal were celebrated on rising ground and in groves 
of trees. At Skaane in Sweden on these cult-localities is found one of these 

sacred trees, the Haw-thorn - more often called Thorn. 

The above-mentioned cave may have been used for the same purpose by the 
pagans when the Phoenicians had left Thule. In any case, it was used by the 
Catholics when Norway was converted to Christianity, later on by the 
Protestants and finally on occasions by the Boy-scouts’ organisation. It was 
named St. Michaels Cave - as Thule was re-named St. Telemachus, probably 
by the Catholics. 

I shall quote from a book "The Present State of DENMARK and 
REFLECTIONS upon the Ancient State thereof" by G. Pierreville, Gent. 
Secretary to the King’s Minister at the Court of Denmark. LONDON, 1683. 

"The Province of Tillemarch or Thylemarch, appertaine to the Bishoprick of 
Staffenger. The Parish of Hollen, in this Parish is very remarkable for a Church 
Yard or Burying Place, on the top of a Church, Dedicated to St. Michael, which 
is cut out of a great high Rock, called by the Neighbourhood VEAR(1), upon 
the Lake Nordsee, half a Mile distant from Scheen; ‘tis thought by some to 
have been formerly a Heathenish Temple, but converted to Christian uses upon 
the first planting of the Gospel in this Kingdom." 

The writer has discovered an entrance to the cave from the top of the crag 
during his excavation, but to open this up completely must be left to the 
Norwegian Antiquarian of the Realm, Department of Archaeology. Such an 
entrance was probably used for sending down food and supplies to the sibvls 
who lodged there, possibly also corpses for entombment as in the 

Mediterranean countries. . 

When the compiler discovered the entrance to the Cave from above, it was 
disguised with large rocks - really in the typical Phoenician style - deliberately 
concealed. 

In Sweden and Norway many names are derived from Thorn - Torna-gaarden, 
1. Also referred to by som interested parties locally as the 

sibyl Cave of Vear. 
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Torna-aakeren, Torna Herred which district has a thorn in her seal, Torna-sjoe 
- and in Norway Tonngaarden in the district of Boe, one in the district of Nes 
and one at Venstoep in Gjerpen. 

In the fjord or inlet between the towns of Porsgrunn and Skien in Telemark, 
during dredging operations in 1959, were brought to the surface a great variety 
of ship-timber from the wreck of a ship, including the remainder of a huge 
oaken log, some 13 metres long or more and possibly part of a rostrum. Also 
whet-stones, jars and pitchers were brought out, but most unfortunately the 
dredging operations were not checked by museum professionals. 

Later on, samples of the timbers were sent to the Institution of Radiology 
in Trondhjem - not only one time but thrice, for analysis and dating by the 
C14 system, and three times dated to 500 B.C. plus/minus 50 years. 

In a booklet issued by the Norwegian Shipowners~ Association in 1959 on page 
7 is narrated Northmen’s activity in littoral waters and on the high seas ... 
which have extensive traditions way behind tapped sources of information. The 
following scant remarks about the Bronze age and the Norsemen’s connection 
abroad are, to the compiler, a further confirmation on the Phoenician theory. 
Who, and from where came the Norsemen, and who were their forbears 
anyhow, or the aboriginals? 

The descent after the florescence of Thule commenced with the conquest 
of Karthago by the Romans, 146 B.C. in the third Punic war. Durign the 
following centuries the colony was increasingly molested and attacked by other 
tribes until the majority of Thule’s inhabitants in 250 A.D. with a huge fleet 
of ships sailed south to the Mediterranean - then under the name of Heruli. 

In 269 A.D. east- and west Goths, Alemanni, Heruli and other races formed 
a combine against the Romans, and with a force of 300.000 men they attacked 
the Balkans simultaneously with a fleet of 2000 Heruli ships. Emperor Claudius 
gave them a crushing defeat. 

Professor Sofus Bugge writes that in general sentiment the Heruli in South- 
Eastern Europe came from the Scandinavian North. This also emerges from 
ancient relations although the primary homestead, according to Latin and 
Greek writers, is difficult to designate. 

P.A. Munch writes in "History of the Norwegian People"(1) that he could 
imagine Danes, Goths and Heruli to be Scandinavian tribes which, at intervals, 
strove for sway and supremacy in the North. He refers Jordanes’ reference to 


1. Munch, P.A.: Det norske Folks historie Oslo 1852-63. 
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the Phoenicians as lightly-armed, rapid and martial, which also conforms to 
that of Prokop. 

The Skirer-king, Odoachar (Odovaker, Audvakr), a Phoenico/Carthagan 
decendant, became Karthago’s Nemesis when he and his army of Heruli 
reduced Italy to subjection in 476 A.D. - 622 years after Karthago had been 
laid to dust by the Romans. Kismet! 

Prokop also writes that the Heruli, elated with haughty spirit, compelled 
their King, Hrodulf, to make war against the Longobardi, who, after a few 
years, in 505 A.D. under their king, Tato, tore free of the Heruli and killed 
their king. Afterwards there was a split into two parties, of which one after 
extended rambling settled on Roman territory while the other migrated to 
Scandinavia. 

The Heruli were found in combat as auxilliary forces, now for the Romans 
far off in the east, now as devastating bands in Germany and Gaul or, in the 
fourth century, as pirates along the coasts of Western Europe. 

The Phoenicians could have forerun the Vikings’ plunder- or trading 
expeditions. According to Prokop the Heruli had their home on the 
Scandinavian peninsula. He supports this allegation by the circumstance that 
they shortly after 512 A.D. migrated from the Carpathians northward to the 
coast of the Baltic and thence to Thule or the Scandinavian peninsula where 
they were allowed residential districts in the neighbourhood of the Goths. 

This extensive migration would have been too fanciful if the Heruli had not 
previously resided in Thule and were considered friends by the Goths. 
Moreover, it would seem that Prokop’s narrative about the Vandals (De bello 
Vandalico 1 - 22) points out that emigrant Alemanni retained their privilege 
to own their homeland. Also Jordanes supports Prokop’s point of view when 
he narrates that the Danes, from the Scandinavian peninsula expelled the 
Heruli. 

It stands to reason that this gave occasion for the Heruli to migrate south 
in rear of the Goths. This would have been before middle of 300 A.D. 

It is also reasonable to assume that these combats, to which Jordanes refers, 
have been sporadic, and lasted for secula. 

The ancient German word Erl or Erls - Anglo-Saxon Ear! and Old-Norse Jar! 
could come from Herul, a word which pristine designation indicated a patrician 
warrior. 

"Book of Knowledge" of all the kingdoms, lands, and lordships that are in 
the world, and the arms and devices of each land and lordship, or of the kings 
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and lords who possess them written by a Spanish Franciscan in the middle of 
the XIV century Published for the first time with notes by Marcos Jimenez de 
la Espada in 1877: 


"| departed from Noruega in a ship of the English, and we shaped a course 
to the west (a mistake, a west course would not take him to Oland), and came 
to an island called Insola Cola (Oland), then to one called Lister (Listerby near 
Carlscrona) and then we came to another called Insola Bondola (Bornholm), 
and then another very large called Salanda which is the entrance of The Gulf 
of Frisa already mentioned. This island of Salanda (Zeeland) is very populous 
and has four great cities called Salandi (Copenhagen), Risent (Ringsted), 
Escondin (Stor Hedding), Alenda (Lealand). The King of this island has for his 
devise a flag - gold with a black lion, as in NORUEGA. 

I left the island of Salanda in the said ship and we made a long voyage, 
arriving at another island called Tille (Telemarken in the South of Norway), 
and from thence we came to the island of Escocia, and found in it three cities, 
one called Donfres (Dumfries), another Eneruic (Edinburgh), another Veruic 
(Berwick). The King of this Escocia has for his devise a red flag with three 
long lions of gold. 

I departed from the land of Escocia and came to the kingdom of Inglaterra. 
Know that it is a very well populated country and that it contains eleven great 
cities. The largest, where they crown their King, is called Londres (London), 
and another Gunsa (Windsor?) where are the general studies, another Antona 
(Southampton), others Bristol, Artamuda (Dartmouth), Premua (Plymouth), and 
Miraforda (Milford). In a province they call Gales there is a great city called 
Dirgales which is a lordship of Ingleterra. The King of those lands has for his 
arms on a flag quarterly: in two quarters fleurs de lys gold on a field azure, 
because the King is of the house of France, and in the other two quarters in 
each one on a field gules three ounces gold. 

I left Ingleterra in a boat and reached the island of Irlanda which is a short 
crossing of a mile. They say that formerly it was called Ibernia. Know that it 
is a well populated island with good climate, and that there are five great 
cities in it. The chief one, where they crown the Kings, is Estanforda 
(Strangford), the others Ymeria (Limerick), Gataforda (Waterford), Rois (Ros), 
and Doneblin (Dublin). In this island there is a great lake (This Lago Afortunado 
is also so called in the Catalan portulans and in those of Valseca (1439) and 
Benincasa (1467), and they say that the lake brings good fortune, because many 
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enchantments were made on its banks in ancient times. The King of this island 
has the same arms as the King of Inglaterra. 

Being in Irlanda I sailed in a ship bound for Spain, and went with those on 
that ship on the high sea, for so long that we arrived to an island called Eterns 
(Faroe Isles) and another called Artania (Orkneys) and another called Citilant 
(Shetland Isles) and another called Ibernia (Iceland). All these islands are in 
the part where the sun sets in the month of June, and they are all peopled, 
well supplied and with a good climate. In this island of Ibernia there are trees 
and the fruit that they bear are very fat birds. These birds are very good eating 
whether boiled or roasted. The men in this island are very long lived, some 
living 200 years. They are born and brought up in a way which makes them 
unable to die in the island, so that when they become very weak they are taken 
away and die presently. In this island there are no snakes nor vipers, nor toads, 
nor flies, nor spiders, nor any other venomous things. In this Ibernia there is 
an archiepiscopal city called Dublin (an interpolation by a copist), and the 
women are very beautiful though very simple. It is a land where there is not 
as much bread as you may want, but a great abundance of meat and milk. Know 
that this island is outside the seven climates. The King of this island has for 
his device the same flag - gold with a black lion - as the King of Noruega. 

After this I departed from the island of Bernia in a ship, and voyaged so far 
over the western sea that we sighted the Cape of Finisterre, and arrived at 
Pontevedra in the province of Galica." 


It has been alleged that Thule was Iceland. This is, however, impossible. The 
"Book of Knowledge" and "Specimen Islandiae Historicum, Et Magna Ex Parte 
Chorographicum" by Arngrimum Jonam W. Islandum (Arngrim Jonassen) about 
1643 A.D. deals with this. Also numerous antique maps and charts place Thule 
off the south-eastern coast of Norway as an island. The island Thule which 
Pytheas comments on cannot be Iceland which was not inhabited before 874 
A.D. by Norwegians, let alone short visits by Irish monks, and Pytheas’ Thule 
was inhabited when he came there about 330 B.C. 

The Icelanders were descended from the people of Norway, Denmark, 
Ireland, Scotland and the Orkneys. The early literature was written with the 
runes (rinir) which are supposed to be adoptions from the Phoenician alphabet, 
first only sixteen in numbers. Their mythology and worship of Odin and his son 
Thor bespeaks their racial origin. 


* ¥ * 
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Magellan “s voyage remains one of the epic journeys of exploration. Setting 
out with five ships and two hundred and seventy-seven men, in September 1519, 
it was almost three years before any of his crew saw their homeland again. 
During the time they had written a new chapter in story of discovery and 
courage. 

They had known the exitement of seeing new lands and strange people and, 
for the first time, of reaching the Pacific by the westerly route. For, on the 
threshold of the Antarctic, they found their way through the strait which bears 
Magellan ’s name, past some of the bleakest and least hospitable territories on 
earth into seas which held the promise of civilisation, precious metals, spices 
and dazzling wealth. 

After more than a year of searching for a passage through the new American 
land barrier, with mutiny, desertions and half rations behind them, the reduced 
fleet of the circumnavigator caught the first glimse of the great western ocean 
before them. 

Pigafetta’s journal gives a detailed eyewitness account of the circum- 
navigation 1519-22, Magellan’s personality, and the drama and danger, the 
frequent threats of mutiny, of unendurable extremes of heat, cold, hunger, 
thirst and fatigue, the fear, the tedium and moments of despair, discoveries 
of strange new people and lands until Magellan’s death during his fanatic 
attempt to convert pagan Philippine Islanders to Christianity. 

The circumnavigation was carried to a completion by Juan Sebastian del 
Cano, who returned to Seville with Magellan ‘s flag ship, the "Victoria", and 17 
of the original crew. 

The account of the chronicler, Pigafetta (1491 - 1530) forms the basic record 
of the expedition. He was a keen observer and became aware of a phenomenon 
that he could not explain. From a landing party the day of the week was 
Thursday on land but according to his carefully kept records, it should only be 
Wednesday. The accuracy of his account tallied with the log kept by the ship’s 
pilot. It became a subject of discussion in learned circles and even reached the 
Pope and the Emperor. Obviously a day was lost during the circumnavigation 
which confirmed the earth’s rotation. 

The Arabs had noted some 200 years earlier that as one sailed eastward the 
sun rose four minutes earlier with the passage of each degree of Longitude. A 
complete circumnavigation of 360 degrees therefore equalled 1440 minutes - 
or a full day. 
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Travelling westward, as Magellan did, a full day was lost. This distortion of 
time meant that the pious crew had improperly celebrated the feast days, 
failed to keep the sabbath and had eaten meat on Fridays! 


AS * * 


The story of the sailing ship is the story of men’s conquest of the seven seas. 
The attraction of the graceful sailing ship is eternally connected with natures 
wild and fantastic scenery, which forever will hold men to it - an adventure 
with white-crested waves and pinions. 

Even in the 20th century, the sailors of the world’s navies learn their seaman- 
ship on the training ships, magnificent reproductions of the ships and frigates 
of the past. 

In later medieval times many extremely important maritime elements and 
features were invented, several between-decks, increased number of masts and 
sails and facility of the handling, to mention but a few, but heavy ornament 
at the sacrifice of the curve or momentum of stability or the lack of such 
knowledge caused many ship wrecks and loss of life, best known of which are 
the cases of the English "Mary Rose", King Henry VIII°s proud flagship, built 
about 1510, rebuilt in 1536 - but probably too "top-heavy", which capsized July 
19th 1545 off the Isle of Wight, - and the Swedish Royal ship, built to the order 
of Gustavus Adolphus, the "Vasa", a 64-gun warship, which capsized on August 
10th 1628 in the port of Stockholm. While the latter is now preserved at the 
"Vasa Museum" in Stockholm the former will in a not too distant future become 
another surviving example of these 16th and 17th century wooden warships 
with salved objects by the thousands. For the "Mary Rose" a giant 125-ton 
steel cradle was lowered onto the seabed off Portsmouth Sept. 29, 1982, to 
prepare for lifting the ship. The next stage was scheduled to begin within 48 
hours when a team of 60 underwater experts would lift the remains of the 90- 
gun Tudor ship onto the cradle. The final lift to the surface was scheduled for 
October 10th. 

The steam launch "Dolly" was built in 1851, and made her first appearance 
on Windermere. The vessel is some 41 feet in length on a beam of 6 feet 6 
inches and draft forward 3 feet. She was taken out of use in 1894 and brought 
to Ullswater where she was holed by ice on February 28th 1895, the year of 
the great frost, and sunk to a depth of about 40 feet. The wreck was discovered 
early in 1960 and salvage proceedings went on from 1961. Through an ancient 
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photograph her name was ascertained. She was restored to her original beauty 
and on August 22nd 1965 - for the first time after 70 years, the little steamer 
slid out from the pier. The restoration was complete. But why is she claimed 
to be "The oldest mechanically powered boat in the world"? She certainly is 
not. 


In creating the Panorama of maritime history one must visualise experiences 
in the harsh naval warfare. Hostilities and war under sail had a comparatively 
short life of 400 years or so whereas under oars for some 2500 years. 

During a period between five - and six thousand years did the galleys connect 
the countries, and later fought naval battles, greatest height of which was 
about 1700 A.D. when also decoration of these craft reached its peak. 

The early galley was developed fundamentally as a ram and with an ever 
increasing number of oars. The Galley as a type disappeared from the 
Mediterranean in the early 1700s but reappeared in the fighting between the 
Russians and the Swedes along the shallow waters off the rocky coast of 
Finland, where the sailing ships could not navigate. The Galleys used by the 
English, Dutch and other northern nations were sailing warships arranged to 
be propelled by oars when necessary. 

The Macedon Ruler, Antigonus "the One-Eyed", and his son, Demetrius, from 
315 B.C. onwards built, always larger galleys - from "fours" and "fives" 
(quadriremes and quinqueremes). After his father “s death Demetrius proceeded 
from "sixes" and "sevens" to a "thirtheen" which needed 1800 men just to row 
it. A dozen years later he was defeated (in 285 B.C.) and Ptolemy got the 
"fifteen" and "sixteen." 

Demetrius“ son, Antigonus Gonatas, built an "eighteen" and the climx was 
reached toward the end of the third century B.C. when Ptolemy IV built an 
elephantine "Forty" which was some 420 feet long on a beam of 50 feet. The 
figureheads on prow and stern towered more than 70 feet above the water, 
and 4000 rowers manned the benches. The longest sweeps were 57 ffet long 
with 40 men assigned. (1) 

Ancient sculptures have included representations of Biremes, Triremes, 
1. See: Lionel Casson: "The Ancient Mariners" - London 1959 - 

Victor Gollancz Ltd. 
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Quadriremes, and manuscripts have included references to quinqueremes and 
polyremes or a Six. The question of how oarsmen and oars were accommodated 
and stored.is not solved. The records are bewildering on this point. 


* * * 


The Phoenician city of Tyre was for five years protected by an impressive 
fleet against the Assurians, and for thirteen years against Nebuchadnezzar ‘s 
Babylonians before it was conquered by Alexander of Macedonia in 334 B.C., 
after a glorious defence. 


* * * 


Over a span of more than 5000 years, from the day when man first ventured 
on the waters on a treetrunk to the introduction of computerised ultra large 
crudeoil carriers of half a million tons cargo-carrying capacity, which take 
miles to stop, the development in navigation has greatly simplified the art of 
finding the way at sea. 

Preceding gyro and satelite navigation, the invention of the Astrolabe and 
Crosstaff, Lodestone and Sunstone was a long step forward. 

Oil rigs as large as anything built by man, tiny repair subs that dart around 
under giant vessels, nuclear submarines, deep-sea submersibles that move like 
crabs and bizarrely-shaped oceanographic research vessels - all belong to the 
modern age. 

So do the Hydrofoil, Hovercraft, Plastic-hulled pleasure craft built for speed, 
or factory fishing boats that catch and can in a continous operation. 

Incidentally, it is alleged that the bulbstem which recently has been brought 
into use may impede the efficiency to a certain degree during a ballast voyage. 

One may well imagine the thrill of naval battles and piracy. The type of 
boats and ships, the tactics and weapons were likely much the same in the 
"navies" of ancient Egypt, people of the Far East, Phoenicia, Crete, Persia, 
Macedonia, Byzantine, Greece, Rome, - the Saracens, the Carthaginians, the 
Vikings, Medieval and Renaissance Italy and other people in the Mediterranean 
area. Seafighting was largely a matter of hand-to-hand and crude "graple and 
board" combat, until guns were mounted onboard ships. Onwards, the fighting 
capacity of a warship depended largely on number, accuracy, weight of shot 
and rate of fire of their guns. 
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The advent of steampower was approaching, iron hulls and the historic battle 
between two ironclads. The "Merrimack" and the "John Ericsson"! - 1861- 
designed combination of a flat-bottomed, keel-less, shallow-draft, "top-heavy" 
craft - the unseaworthy ironclad "Monitor" - although a match for her anta- 
gonist, she fought only that one sea-battle - which forever changed naval war- 
fare - and foundered in a storm off Cape Hatteras, less than one year in 
existence. An attempt to salvage the ship and restore her is now well under- 
way. 

The two famous ironclads "Monitor" and "Merrimack" were possibly not the 
first iron-plated warships, although there is no evidence that the Korean 
"Turtle boat" built in the sixteenth century was the first armoured craft in 
history. 

Todays sophisticated warships are fighting without ever seeing each other, 
but sea-battles have a chivalry of their own. The guns usually fire on vessels, 
not at men, and once a ship is destroyed, the law of the sea demands survivors 
to be rescued. 

From the ousting of oared vessels by sail at the end of the fifteenth century 
a complete revolution was brought about by the the coming of steam early in 
the nineteenth century. During this bloody rather than romantic era the tactics 
of sea warfare changed continually with improved ship design, nautical instru- 
ments and rigging with consequent greater speed and manoeuvrability. 
Courage and enterprise of brilliant commanders, skilled seamen with grumb- 
ling, stalwart loyalty and bawdy humour, on deck and below, changed the 
course of history. 

The period 1860-1905 witnessed the introduction of armour plate, breech- 
loading guns, the turbine and the torpedo. The victory of steam, iron and steel, 
the submarine and aeroplane’s change of naval warfare was a period of un- 
precedented advances, the century of the First World War. 

"First-rates" of the earlier nineteenth century were such vessels as the 
splendid sailing battleships "Hibernia" launched in 1804, the epdéch-making 
"Warrior", the world’s first, built entirely of iron, H.M.S. "Thunderer" and her 
sisterships of the 1870°s, the first turret ships entirely without sails. 

They were representative capital ships of the immediate pre-Dreadnought 
era up to the "super-Dreadnoughts" that headed the Fleet in 1914 as well as a 
variety of smaller vessels of all types. 

It is interesting to study, or merely to read about Alexander the Great, Leiv 
Erikson, Marco Polo at the court of Kublai Kahn, Ibn Batuta, the great Moslem 
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traveler, or Ludovico de Varthema. Last but certainly not least, about one of 
England’s greatest heroes, the legendary Admiral Lord Nelson, the strength 
and weakness of the Admiral - and of the man, and about the sweeping pattern 
of his glorious history and its illustrious epilogue. 

Egyptian and Greek mariners, breathing through reeds, walked below the 
seas surface to attack and sink the enemy ships. These primitive war opera- 
tions could well be considered the predecessors of modern atomic submarine 
warfare. So too could Alexander the Greats early descent to the ocean floor 
in acrudely constructed barrel be designated the forerunner of modern Sealabs 
and Tektite submersibles and underwater habitats. 

From the weird Greek, Roman, and Persian contraptions designated to let 
man breathe and move about under water, rapid progress was made to the more 
scientific achievements of the 18th century: Halley’s diving bells, Van 
Drebbel“s so-called submarine and to the first American submarine, David 
Bushnell ’s "Turtle" of 1776, used in the American Revolution, but with little 
or no success. 

Now follows a parade of submarine innovaters and their inventions, including 
Robert Fulton’s "Nautilus" and Hunley ’s "David", which during the Civil War 
sank the Union Ship "Housatonic". 

Many extraordinary innovations followed. They were all of little value. The 
"Cigar-ship" with no stem, stern or keel, like a pointed pipe or tube, was pro- 
pelled by a rotator round the middle of the hull, or another vessel which was 
made of three or four sections chained or hinged together. The Russian vice- 
admiral Popov had a flat-bottomed circular craft made, propelled by six 
screws. A tugboat with side paddles and a wheel in the bottom which could dig 
down in the river mud of the River Rhone was more successful. 

The first experiments with a hydrofoil were made in France in 1891, and a 
precursor to the modern hydrofoil-boat was a vessel whose hull was kept above 
the surface by floats, built in 1896. 

Even before that, in 1877, a craft - which finally ran her trials and maiden 
trip across the English Channel in 1959, under the name of "Hover-craft" was 
under way. 

Anton Flettner built a little cargo-ship in 1924 with three wind-rotors but 
had no success. Famous and efficient were Malcolm and Donald Campbells the 
"Bluebird" 1955-67, the Trimaran "Plainsail" 1968 with vertical "wings" rather 
than sails, Eric Tobarly’s the "Pen Duik" 1964 with rotating masts, and the 
"Crossbow" 1972, a hybrid outrigger canoe. 
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In the eighth and ninth centuries, almost without warning, the Vikings began 
to smash their way west, south and east out of the bleak and seagirt confines 
of Scandinavia. Norwegians, Danes and Swedes came sweeping up the beaches 
and along the rivers of Europe, plundering what they could carry, burning what 
they could not. The shock of their arrival has come down to us in horror-struck 
accounts by contemporary ecclesiastics telling of monasteries ravaged, of 
towns pillaged, of whole populations put to flight or to the sword. The Seine 
valley and the flatlands of Flanders, the Atlantic coasts of France and Spain, 
the green seaside hills of Ireland, the dun plains of Ukraine, all suffered in 
turn the violence of these far-ranging pirates. 

The Viking exploits and heritage are chronicled in Snorre Sturlasson’s 
Icelandic sagas and etched in stone in runic characters. Ingenious navigators 
and seamen, feared bands of warriors, they roamed the seas in their dragon- 
prowed "Long-ships" from the Arctic areas. They were a lusty horde these 
raiding and trading Norsemen. Scholars can never agree on the origin of the 
word "Viking" of which there are about half a dozen theories. It probably comes 
from "Vik" which is "Fjord" in the Norwegian language - and where they had 
their settlements, towns and harbours. 

As the decades turned, raiding changed to trade and conquest. The Vikings 
began to settle and work land their fathers had devasted. They struggled for 
the mastery of England, they founded the Dukedom of Normandy, they laid 
the foundations for modern Russia. Exploring westward across the North 
Atlantic, they colonized in turn the Faroes, Iceland, Greenland and, at last and 
briefly, faraway Vinland, Mexico and Peru on the North-American - and Brazil 
and Paraguay on the South American coast.(1) 

1. Quetzalcoat! was the devinity of the Aztecs, who was fabled to have 
taught the Natives the arts of Government and Policy. He was white- 
skinned. Finally he sailed from the shores of Mexico in his "Dragon" - 
but he promised to return. This promise was remembered by the 
Aztecs, and it was largely on account of it that the Spaniards were 
enabled to conquer the country, for they were supposed to be his de- 
scendants. Perhabs Quetzalcoatl was a Norseman! Why did the Aztecs 
call, or name the Spaniards TEULES - did Quetzalcoat! come from 
TULE - and also the "White Bearded Gods" who enabled Pizarro to 
conquer Peru and subdue the Incas? (See Sagas of Eric the Red and 
Thorfinn Karlsefne). 
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Where once they had raided across the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, 
Vikings now upheld Byzantine order, proud members of the Emperors 
Varangian guard. | 

In Scandinavia kingdoms arose, cemented by a faith new to the North, 
Christianity. And wherever they went, the Vikings left behind them their 
special legacy - a heritage of boisterious and fiercely defended freedom. 


* * * 


From 1521 to 1523 when Christovao de Mendonca mapped the east coast of 
Australia - many courageous captains followed him as more and more of the 
sleeping giant was uncovered. Australia, the Island Continent, gives an account 
of colonists, explorers, goldminers, outlaws, homesteaders and inventors who 
successfully met the challenge of vast spaces - and forged a Nation. 

The story of the Australian discoveries is unfolded, and the exciting stories 
of the tiny but tough ships are recounted for the modern adventurer in reading. 

12.000 miles from Europe with 12.000 miles of coastline she was bound to 
have a history of her own. Knowledge increased, step by step, with the daring 
thrusts made by discoveries and explorers in their pioneering endeavours to 
unknown coasts and over uncharted waters. 

The Australian coast is littered with thousands of ships - convict transports, 
whalers, sailing ships, steamers and early Dutch black-birders. 

The struggle for control of the new world started. Discoveries made by Le 
Maire, Schouten, Tasman, Le Bruyn, Cook and others, in Austral-Asia, parti- 
cularly Cook“s unique achievements in charting much of the Pacific Ocean for 
the first time completed the adventures of Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, Hudson, 
Ross, Scott, and others in the Arctic and Antarctic - the last great areas 
charted by man. 

The British shipmaster Robert Thorne said in 1527 at the outset of a voyage 
of discovery to unknown seas that "No land is uninhabitable nor sea 
unnavigable". 

There were many of them, Leiv Erikson, John Cabot, the Italian brothers 
Niccolo and Antonio Zeno in the late 1300 hundreds A.D., the Verrazzano 
brothers Giovanni and Gerolamo, Gomez, Jacques Cartier, John Davis, Walter 
Raleigh, Grenville and Gilbert. 

What made them do it - the excitement of manning and fitting out ships and 
sailing to known or unknown countries - lust for gold or mere adventure and 
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glory? Bernal Diaz del Castello said: "We came to Mexico to serve God and 
enlarge the kingdom of the cross, and also to get rich". 

Bernal Diaz was Conquistador and author of this spectacular epic. He served 
under Cortés through the entire Mexican campaign. His "Discovery and 
Conquest of Mexico" is the only accurately edited and translated work. 


* * * 


The golden age of sail was an age of heroism, endurance and ship-handling 
skill. For the sailors a tough life, for the owners a gamble. Some made 
fortunes, others lost much or everything. 

Many and varied reports came, - of lands that never existed - Kingdom of 
Norumbega put down on ancient maps close to Hispaniola and Cuba, Saguenay, 
Hy-Brazil, Antilia and the Seven Cities, Isle of Blest or the Italian brothers, 
Nicolo and Antonio Zeno’s Frisland which was referred to in the book: The 
Present State of Denmark and Reflectations upon the Ancient State thereof. 
Together with a particular account to the Birth, Education, Martial 
Achievements, and brave Performances of his Royal Highness Prince George, 
only brother to His present Majesty of Denmark, by G. Pierreville Gent. 
Secretary to the King’s Minister at the Court of Denmark. London, Printed for 
William Benbridge in Huggins Alley in Woodstreet. 1683 


Of Freezland, or Friseland. 

Freezland so called from the continual frosts unto which it is subject, lies 
South-west of Iceland in 60 degrees, more westerly than any part of Europe; 
it is said to be little less in extent than England; being a ragged and high land, 
its mountains covered with Snow, and the Coast so full of drift Ice, that it is 
almost inaccessible. The longest day in Summer not exceeding 20 hours; never- 
theless the Soil is so cold and barren, that it produced neither Corn nor fruit, 
Fish being the principal, and almost only Food of the Inhabitants, and as it is 
their Food, so it is the chief Commodity the Country does afford, there being 
good fishing every where upon the Coast. It was first discovered to us by 
Nicolas and Antonio Zani (Zeno), two Venetian Gentlemen that were here 
Shipwrackt. Our Seamen in their soundings brought up a sort of Pale Coral, 
and little stones clear as Chrystal. They called it West-England, and one of 
the highest Mountains Charing Cross. The chief Town is called Friezland by 
the name of the Island; situate on the eastern shore of it. Besides we find some 
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others in the Maps as Sanestol, Ocebar, Cabara, Sorand, and some more very 
inconsiderable. And now let us proceed on to Greenland. 


* * * 


Expeditions, not to call it piracy, were organized as commercial operations, 
_many by wealthy Englishmen, one of which was commanded by Captain Woodes 
Rogers and the pilot Dampier in the years 1708-1711. The two ships, the 
"Duke" and the "Duchess" raided the Caribbean and Spanish cities along the 
West Coast of South America, captured the famous yearly Manila galleon’s 
gold and silver transport and returned home round Cape of Good Hope with a 
booty well in excess of 3 million dollars in today’s value. 

Captain William Dampier was in turn a buccanneer, a naval officer, an 
explorer and a natural scientist. His travel books have inspired writers ever 
since the days of Swift and Defoe. He sailed around the world three times and 
he was the first Englishman to visit Australia. Because of his adventurous way 
of life and his innate curiosity, his career was exciting and fruitful. 

Dampier rescued the seamen Alexander Selkirk from the Juan Fernandez 
island where he had been marooned years before. This was the same Selkirk 
who later became the prototype of Defoe’s classic Robinson Crusoe, published 
in 1719. 

The ship "Cinque Ports", Thomas Stradling, master, was sailing up the coast 
of Chile. Relations between Captain Stradling and his. first mate, Alexander 
Selkirk, had become severely strained on a long and dreary sea voyage when 
the "Cinque Ports" put in at the island of Juan Fernandez. Selkirk informed 
Captain Stradling that the mountainous solitude of Juan Fernandez (it probably 
reminded him of his native Scotland) was to him infinitely preferable to the 
quarterdeck of the "Cinque Ports" so long as Captain Stradling trod it. "Good!" 
retorted the captain, "then I leave you here." 
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On Wednesday November 26th 1834, the day before a_ turkey-less 
Thanksgiving, Seaman Richard Henry Dana, Jr., of the brig "Pilgrim", was to 
come ashore there as a member of a water detail - his first step on land since 
leaving Boston exactly one hundred and four days earlier. 


* * * 
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Sea routes to the gold fields transported tens of thousands in the race to 
California - in clipper ships and even steamers, but all incredibly crowded. 

The story of the seafaring people and ships that helped shape the West Coast 
of North America is a fascinating one. 

The growth was so rapid once the 1849 Gold Rush set things in motion. 

The sea was still the primary means of transportation. 

While on this topic, a letter written onboard Bark "Whiton" in the Pacific 
Ocean - "144 days out", is of interest: 

Bark Whiton At Sea. Lat. 36° 20° N. - 129° 25° W. Long. Pacific Ocean 144 
days out. 

Dear Bro. P, 

This morning you are gathering with a company of men whom I love as I 
love my own soul and to be separated from whom now constitutes one of the 
heaviest items of my present field of labour. It is an exile and I am not 
insensible of its privations. But I rejoice to be (if a prisoner at all) "to be a 
prisoner for the Gentiles". I see you gathering in the church at Salem. I hear 
you sing "and are we yet alive". And I am not certain but that one prayer per- 
haps may be uplifted to heaven for my humble Self now separated thousands 
of miles and yet tossed upon the ocean. 

Our passage has been long owing to the calms into which our course had led 
us. We have had, at least four different trials of this kind of nearly a week 
each beside divers times of a day or so’s continuance of very light wind. 
Nothing is more perplexing. 

If it gets calm immediately after a gale it becomes dangerous for the ship 
cannot be kept out of the troughs of the sea. And let it come when it may we 
are perfectly helpless. Water short, bread out, or fresh provisions gone, no 
matter, move you cannot until the wind blows. } 

Our first calm was in the horse latitudes about 28° and 27° near midway 
between the Azores and Cape de Verd Islands. The second near the Equator in 
about 5° and 2° North Atlantic. The third North Pacific Lat. 10° and 13°. 
The fourth out of which we have not yet clear escaped in from 27° to 33° and 
35° , here we are poking along some 10 or 30 or 60 miles a day within 400 
miles of Port. I shall finish this scroll as time and inclination may dictate from 
day to day and if any allusion is made in it to any hardship or privation of any 
kind, do not consider it indicative, even in the least, of any doubt as to whether 
I am satisfied with my work. The Lord my Master knows I never consented to 
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come until I believed it to be his will and heaven forbid I should dishonor him 
by thinking he would send me a warfare at my own charges or forsake me in 
the hour of trial. 

I bade adieu to home and kindred when emotions choked my utterance of 
farewell. I have stood upon the deck of this vessel when the furious gale has 
swept everything before it and tossed the waves into mountains with the same 
deep conviction resting upon my mind as I now feel here calmly seated by my 
desk, as to duty. As a redeemed sinner, I ought to warn my fellow sinners to 
repent and as a Methodist intinerant I ought to go where the church 
appoints. 

By this time as you may suppose we are quite familiar with all that apper- 
tains to our ship, and her officers and crew. The Captain is very kind indeed. 
The Mate is a smart fellow but stammers very much and the Sailors are a 
mixed company. The passengers are somewhat miscellaneous. We have Divinity 
and Merchandise, Piety and depravity in mighty close neighbourhood. For 
instance one named J. Mc. is a poor prodigal. Son of a New Yorker immensely 
rich, but he is immensely poor, diseased, and lousy with more than one kind 
too. (Am I too plain of speech). The poor wretch is in our company for his 
moral health, but I fear in vain. 

We have had one conversion onboard the ship, but it would seem that most 
of our labour is not to be immediately productive, but still we try to sow beside 
all waters and leave the event to God. Our family devotions consist of reading 
a portion of scripture, singing and prayer, morning and evening. Preaching on 
Sunday morning, Bible Class in the afternoon and a "Free & Easy" on Saturday 
Evening. Formerly we had two sermons on the Sabbath but concluded a Bible 
Class would do better all things considered. 

If I were to give my opinion as to what design our heavenly Father has in 
causing our voyage to be so long I should say it is to discipline and prepare us 
for our work. "He led them by a right way" not the shortest "to a city of 
habitation". We might have gone to Oregon as Philip went from the desert of 
Garza to Azotus but the Lord designs to train us by a five or six months trial 
in preaching to 26 persons minus the officer on deck and a man at the wheel. 

Our first two weeks out were unusually rough and tempestuous, it was a bold 
introduction, we saw St. Antonio one of the De Verdes on the 19th Dec. 1845. 
Our Christmas was hot. For a number of days we were becalmed North of the 
_Equator, then we had a pleasant run down the coast of Brazil, distant some 
400 or 500 miles until opposite the Rio Negro the 24th Jan., when we had a 
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violent gale. The weather soon got cold and wind ahead, days of almost endless 
length and darkness from 1/4 to 10 to 2 1/2: on Feb. 4th we passed Cape Horn 
distant only a mile, a very fine day: in the evening it became calm and our 
condition was embarrassing. We were on a Lee Shore with the rocks of Ile De 
Fonso on our right and Diego Ramirez on our left: but no "Sou-Wester" came 
and we were safe. 

Soon we were driven 2 degrees further South until we reached Lat. 58° 30° 
and for days we headed rather for the Antarctic Continent than for California. 
On the first and second Sabbaths after passing the Cape we had gale of 
uncommon severity. Oh, how naked a ship looks when every sail is furled and 
every rope is fiercely driven by a power irresistible. Our last gale was off the 
Straits of Magellan. From thence we had a delightful run to Juan Fernandez. 
We were sadly in want of fresh provisions and expected to stop and once more 
put our feet on the land. 


On Feb. 24th we saw the land, towards noon the wind died away, and the 


Captain thought it best to send a boat ahead to see if anything could be had. 
I began to see the ship would not anchor and with Bro. W. and six others pulled 
6 mortal hours without any dinner when we got into the harbour at 5 and 1/2 
P.M. We had rowed 25 miles. I have no doubt, when with blistered hands and 
"sensations with which wolves are said to be familiar" we hauled the boat on 
the beach. The island is 15 miles long by 4 or 5 wide made up of mountain 
peaks one of which is 3000 feet high. Covered with verdure to their top. It 
looks beautiful in the distance. We stayed there only about an hour when we 
pulled off from the shore and fished by moonlight until 9 o clock when we 
returned to the ship. 

The only inhabitants we saw were goats, wild asses, three Americans, 4 
Spaniards, two women and 4 children. This consecutive order is invidious, but 
I think the animals the most respectable and have put them first. The 
Americans were runaways from whalers which frequently stop here for water. 
The Spaniards were lazy idlers, too lazy to stand up while we talked to them. 
They had three little huts made of poles and grass thatched together without 
chimneys beds or chairs, a few potatoes growing with weeds and cabbage in 
miscellaneous confusion. 

There were many peach trees about, and some fig trees but nothing to eat. 
We bought three dead goats for $ 3,75. Caught a fine mess of fish and hurried 
aboard to get our supper. Cowper ‘s verses "I am Monarch" are very fine but 
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Defoe “s Crusoe never was on Juan Fernandez as the book says ... which is in 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Next morning the Island was beautiful about 10 miles distant. It lay basking 
in an ocean smooth as a mirror. We were becalmed and it was not until Friday 
at sundown that we lost sight of it 70 miles distant. On Saturday we saw the 
dim form of a ship in the distance but from that day to this we have only had 
sky and water and birds and fish. 

A few "Gonnies" something like the Albatross of Cape Horn follow us but 
they are not fit to eat and so we do not harm them. They are tame as chickens. 
As for fish there is an occasional whale or shark or school of porpoises to 
relieve the monotony of the scene. 

I find much that is interesting at sea. Beside reading, writing, conversation 
etc. I do a great deal of tinkering. I made two pocket compasses, a pair of 
dividers, parallel ruler, yard stick, a Square, bevel, gauges, bassel churn, cases 
for my thermometers and telescopes, quadrant, etc. etc. besides drawing of 
Cape Horn, Juan etc. Classified the manuscripts of 14 years gathering and - 
walked the deck not a little. 

Would you like to see our diet. I will give it to you tomorrow or next day 
for I am now weary so good night. 

Friday April 23rd. Rose at 5 and 1/2. Wind fresh and fair, going 5 knots. 
Cloudy, steering Northeast 3/4 s East. Wind N.W. Thermometer at 66°. 
Prayers as uSual at 7 bells. (i.e. 7 1/2 A.M.) In half an hour the breakfast bell 
rings and we are all seated at the table. Warm biscuit, cold water quite fair, 
tea and coffee for those who want it, but it must be sweetened with molasses, 
butter is tolerable but not up to the eating point for me. I unfortunately have 
imbibed the notion that the smell is of some importance, hence I have used 
molasses only for months. Very good mackrel and a sort of (lobscouse) which 
is a vile mixture of sea bread and salt meat that only the Captain seems to 
relish. It is all much better than we poor sinners deserve I assure you. Took in 
studding sails, the wind hauls to far ahead to use them. Cries of "land ahead" 
spoil all my journalizing so good bye again. 


Harbour of San Francisco May 21st 1847. 

We arrived in this port on Saturday April 24th at 6 AM; 148 days out, all 
well, and have spent the time as busily as possible in investigating California. 
Ican only add a few thoughts to this already long epistle. The country is under 
martial law and gen. K... is Governor. But he will soon leave with Fremont for 
the States and Col. M... will then take his place. We have been four weeks at 
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this place and soon we leave to go to Monterey. The truth is I was anxious to 
see California but now that I have gone as far into its merits of the case as 
four weeks would permit I am quite ready to go to Oregon. 


Monterey 25th 1847. 

On Saturday we weighed anchor and proceeded to this place. The climate 
here is a little less disagreable than at San Francisco but the harbour is not 
to be compared to it. But I will say in some other way in my report what I 
write to you in a private letter. 

It is the decided conviction of all our folks here that we should at once have 
more here to cultivate this field and could we but preoccupy the ground we 
should greatly advance the work of the Lord. Among the hundreds of emigrants 
who are crossing the mountains to California there are many Methodists, and 
the wear and tear of piety on the road is fearful. When they get here there 
are no such privileges as they have been accustomed to and the poor sheep are 
without a fold or a shepherd. I have the heart ache almost every day in learning 
the sad cases of backsliding that sometimes take place. We want men immedia- 
tely but there are difficulties in the way not a few. The indians are almost 
beyond our reach, not quite perhaps but nearly so for the same reasons as in 
Oregon. There is a Spanish population of from 10 to 15 thousand. 

They are an indolent people, Catholics of course, going down-hill about as 
fast as could well be conceived. They do not drink so hard as some of our 
emigrants do, but they do little else than ride horses, gamble and go to 
fandangoes. There may be of wild indians nearly a million perhaps more 
scattered widely of course, scarcely one step above the bear, and who, set up 
by some of the tame indians who were formerly in the Spanish missions, greatly 
disturb the country by stealing horses and committing occasional murder. 

It is rather necessary to go armed while travelling to many parts of the 
country at present. However, I have gone quite a distance without "let of 
hindrance". As to the Emigrants there were 1500 it is said, came in last year 
so that now there may be in the Country exclusive of the soldiery 3500 
foreigners i.e. Emigrants. These are widely scattered but are an enterprising 
set of men or they never could have crossed the mountains. What would you 
think of women riding on horseback until the snow forbid the horses to carry 
them, then to lead the horses and carry the saddles for hours and days together, 
and yet I have seen those who have done it. But what is worse I have seen 
persons who have eaten the flesh picked of the dead bodies of fathers and 
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children while they were freezing and starving in the snowy peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada or snow mountains of California. They did not get in soon enough and 
were caught by the snows. And I saw the bones sticking out of the feet of a 
man who was horribly frozen in going to carry them food and bring them in. 
This took place last winter. 

Now, Bro. P... These people must have the gospel so says my head, my heart 
and my pen. If I could remain here I would gladly travel these beautiful valleys 
and climb these lofty mountains to tell them of Jesus. I have preached twice 
in the hotel at San Francisco and once here. In this place the first Protestant 
Sermon for 13 years if not the first ever preached on the shore, for the 
chaplains of the ships often preach in the vessels in the harbour. The 
Macedonian cry comes to your ear now through one in whose very imperfect 
judgement you have formerly put some confidence. Come over, send over and 
help us. While there are hundreds of able Ministers to serve the stall-fed, three 
sermon-a-day congregations of our Atlantic cities, let a few "men full of faith 
and the Holy Ghost" come here and try the hardships and perplexities (for they 
will not be few) of planting the gospel in this uncultivated field. If they have 
the geat scriptural qualification I have mentioned. It will be of service if they 
are thorough temperate men for this is a land of intemperance. Should they 
be able to lend their hands to anything it might be of service to them for 
mechanics are scarce and everything unconscionably high. I have heard of a 
doctor “s getting 50 young cows for one visit and a little framebuilding one story 
15 ft. square cost S 700 and rented for S 60 pr. month. But it is superfluous 
for me to say more in this strain. 

We have taken possesion of the country in the name of the M.E. church so 
that it is in such a position that the M.E.C. South cannot well send men without 
interference, i.e. we have organized a class in San Francisco and a Sabbath 
school also but I doubt if the school can be entirely under our control. 

Our object is to gain information as to the country and send it home as soon 
as possible, and then to prepare the way for men to come by doing all the good 
we can. But soon we shall go our way and see our own field of labour where 
we hope to labour in cheerful contentment. I have just had a ride of 130 miles 
on horseback. These Spanish horses and saddles and bridles and spurs are quite 
a curiosity. They are the best riders I ever saw and will chase a bullock on a 
full run down a hill we should fear to walk, throw the lasso and stop him in a 
moment. That lasso or reato is a formidable weapon and they throw it with 
such precision that an escape is out of the question. 
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Well, I can write no more at this time, consistently with other duties. We 
are now six months on the ship, this is confining but "prisons would palaces 
prove if Jesus dwell with me there". 

My cear Br. P..., Do write to me. We send our best Christian regards to 
sister P..., yourself and all your family and should you be in Burlington with 
this scroll it might be gratifying to them perhaps to see it for I find it 
impossible to write very many long letters. We are well, sister R.. suffers from 
a chronic tendency to diarrhea. This she caught in New Brunswick, and yet she 
can go out on these hills and tire me out. "John & Willie" they send their love 
ROMIN tea eV te Js9.Ps 

I am your as ever 

W.R. 


The "Whiton" continued to sail in the Pacific according to the following 
information from San Francisco Museum: 
SHIP: WHITON 
Type Barque 
Arrived: April 23, 1852 
FROM: Sydney. N.S.W. 

Captain: Smith 
Passage: 

70 days from Sydney, New South Wales. Departed on February 13, 1852. This 
vessel brings intelligence from the gold fields of the British colonies. 
Conditions at the gold fields are anything but favourable. Heavy rains and 
floods, disease and crime, are reported to prevail in almost every mining 
province. Swollen rivers carry away works and stored goods and gangs of 
desperadoes infest some of the mountainous districts. 


Cargo: 250 tons of coal. 

SHIP: WHITON 

Type: Barque 

Arrived: November 30, 1852. 

FROM: Honolulu, S.lI. 

Captain: Young 

Passage: 20 days from Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. Ancored off Griffin’s Wharf 
on arrival in San Francisco. 


* * * 
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Great naval leaders were John Paul Jones, John Barry, Oliver Hazard Perry, 
David Dizon Porter, Edward Preble, Thomas Macdounough, David Glasgow, 
William Sowdon Sims, Chester W. Nimitz, Raymond Spruance, Alfred Thayer 
Mahan, A. Mitcher and William F. Halsey, to mention at random, and last but 
not least the Norwegian "Tordenskjold"; Born October 28th, 1691, in 
Trondhjem, Norway. Peder Wessel, the only one of a family of 12 sons and 6 
daughters - grew to be Admiral Thunderbolt. His grandfather had also 12 sons. 

A sea cadet in1711, he was given the first command in the Danish-Norwegian 
navy when he was 21 years old. In his mid-twenties, Captain Peder Wessel was 
the hardest-hitting opponent of the Swedish King Charles (Kar!) XII in the ten- 
year Baltic war. Norway ‘s greatest sea hero became the favorite of the Danish 
King Frederik IV and was appointed Vice Admiral in 1718, a promotion over 
the heads of officers of senior vintage. Exciting and dramatic was his life up 
to the fatal duel of honor that so prematurely ended one the greatest naval 
careers of all time, renowned for superior seamenship, masterful gunnery and 
audacious daring. 

David Farragut became at the age of nine, the youngest midshipman in the 
United States Navy. He was still a child when he saw battle action in the war 
of 1812. He was only twelve when he was made the prize master of the 
"Barclay", a captured British ship. Because of his youth, his authority was 
questioned, and he knew that the outcome of this incident could affect his 
future career. He came out the victor, showing such courage and restraint that 
he won the respect of the enlisted men and officers alike. 

David Farragut was not just a first-rate seaman. He was also a brilliant 
scholar, a fine mathematician, fluent in many languages. When he was seven- 
teen, he was an aide to the United States Consul in Tunis, giving invaluable 
service as an interpreter in Spanish, French, Italian and Arabic. In 1820 he met 
his first bitter disappointment. Farragut took the examinations for a naval 
lieutenancy, but because of personal animosity of the officers“ conducting the 
examinations, he failed. The sea was his life and he was determined to make 
the grade, so he tried again and this time he passed. 

The Civil War brought him heartbreak as well as fame. Both Farragut and 
his wife were Southerners. Relatives and friends openly denounced him when 
he refused to throw in his lot with the newly formed Confederacy. His first 
loyalty was to the United States Navy and he had the horror of seeing his 
country divided. 
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Asan officer, he led a Union ship through spectacular battles and in a daring 
piece of naval strategy, captured Mobile Bay. 

David Farragut lived to become the first full admiral of the United States 
Navy, to know at first hand the adulation of the public, and to be offered the 
presidential candidacy. But his heart was in the Navy, which he served till his 
death. Today his name still stands for loyalty and integrity in service. 

From apprentice at age 12 in 1772, his life as a sailor in a Baltimore 
privateer, -Joshua Barney- a forgotten Hero of Blue Water was Commodore in 
the U.S. Navy in the war of 1812. 


* * * 


Many dangerous voyages of exploration were needed to achieve knowledge 
and man has time and again had to change his views of the image of the world 
as he, laboriously, assembled the puzzle of the earth’s shape, piece by piece. 

"Introduction of Cosmography", a scholarly treatise, which included 
Vespucius “ original descriptions of his four voyages to "The New World", gave 
birth to a lie which will never be changed, a misnomer of half the globe. It 
reads: "But now these parts have been discovered by Americus Vespucius ... 
Wherefore I do not see what is rightly to hinder us from calling it Amerige or 
America, i.e. the land of Americus, after its discoverer Americus, a man of 
sagacious mind, since both Europe and Asia have got their names from women. 
Its situation and the manners and customs of its people will be clearly under- 
stood from the four voyages of Americus which follow". 

"Introduction of Cosmography" may be wrong when claiming that Europe got 
the name of a woman, viz. "Europa" in Greek mythology the daughter of 
Agenor, king of Phoenicia. The name could be derived from the semitic word 
- Ereb - Sunset - (West) as acu is sunrise - (East) which has been corrupted 
into the name Asia. 

Vespucius never asked for this, and never even came to know that both Brazil 
or the New World which he described - all of South America - was named after 
him together with North America. 

Vespucius” grave is in Seville where also the mausoleum of Columbus is 
located in the Catedral de Sevilla. These two great sea-farers had often met 
and helped each other honestly and cordially and had no idea of the bitter 
conflict their fame came to create - a rivalry which never existed. 


* * * 
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From the beginning of nautical history blacks have played active, important, 
but relatively unheralded roles. With a maritime tradition that goes back to 
the earliest known seafarers from the African continent, they have had careers 
as seagoing fishermen and traders, as crews aboard slave ships, and as pirates 
and privateers. 

Black sailors served on whalers that circled the globe as well as on small 
craft along the coast. Their descendants today dominate the Menhaden fishing 
industry and harvest oysters and crabs in coastal waters. Cape Verdeans 
operated the last deep-water sailing ships out of U.S. ports. A champion of 
freedom, Frederick Douglas, worked as a caulker in a shipyard, and blacks have 
served in the United States Navy since the Revolutionary War. 

The negro, Matthew Henson, accompanied Admiral Peary on his unfruitful 
attempt to reach the North Pole in 1909 in competition with Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook who succeeded and successfully attained the North Pole in 1908. 

Some ship-captains favoured "checker-board" watches, each alternate, white 
seamen and negroes, probably to promote competition and bring about the 
utmost efficiency. 


The War of the American Revolution was fought mainly on land and won 
mainly on the water. 

So great was the dependence of the colonists on overseas trade that many 
in England believed that the rebellion could be suppressed by naval force alone. 

The sea side of the American revolution is less known with its decisive 
actions off Ushant, Cadiz and Gibraltar, and in the West Indies. 

The story began at Machias when Colonists captured the British armed 
schooner "Margaretta" whereupon Colonial shipbuilders and merchant seamen 
worked to fashion a navy. General Benedict Arnold commanded an American 
fleet on Lake Champlain, and exciting and dramatic were the naval 
engagements there and on Lake George. 

Privateers cruised from French and Spanish ports to wreak havoc on British 
shipping. John Paul Jones won the struggle between the "Bonhomme Richard" 
and the "Serapis" and floating mines and submarines were invented by David 
Bushnell. The great fleets of Barras and de Grasse spelled the end for the 
British. 
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Life was harsh, indeed, in the days of sail. Plenty of "hard-tack", hard labour 
and hard treatment, there was little of hard cash for the dangerous but 
exhilarating life at sea. 


On page 4 of the Newsletter from Shiplovers” Society of Victoria, 
October/December 1983 is a relation so similar to one of a multitude of yarns 
which the compiler “s father narrated - he was a "cape-horner" from the time 
of the "wooden walls" - that it is impossible not to insert it. 

"Paddy Westers". 

Back in the days of the "hell ships" with their "hard case" skippers and "bucko 
mates", harsh treatment and brutality was too often the order of the day. It 
was a way of life which was to be found even in some of the best named ships 
which otherwise were fine examples of the sailing clippers in the Trans- 
Atlantic trade. 

The brutality of these "buckos", who were for the most part themselves good 
seamen, was, it is true, often engendered by the sullenness of the men, which 
in turn resulted from the privations and hardships they had to endure. 

Vastly inferior accommodation and poor and inadequate food provided by 
niggardly shipowners brought on the sullenness, which could quickly turn to 
mutiny, at the first sign of which the afterguard came down with a heavy hand. 

Yet, in spite of these conditions and the names of the ships known to be 
"hell ships", there were always "Paddy Westers" ready and waiting to join them. 

Who were the Paddy Westers? They were sham seamen, perhaps fleeing from 
justice, and who were named after Paddy West, an Irishman keeper of a low 
type boarding house for seamen, in Liverpool. 

Paddy had a good strain of Irish humour, and was said to have installed on 
a table in the house a huge bull’s horn. When a landsman showed up desirous 
of working a passage, or perhaps seeking to escape the law, he was solemnly 
marched round this table, so that he could tell the mate engaging him that he 
had been three times round the Horn. 

He was then boarded by Paddy until such time as he could be shipped. In the 
meantime a batch of discharges faked, stolen or maybe taken from a dead 
man, would enable him to ship as an able seaman and his advance note - 
assigned to Paddy - would well pay Mr. West for his board. 
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It needs little imagination to picture the possible position of a goodly 
proportion of Paddy Westers in a watch as qualified able seamen. In particular 
would this apply to a clipper or racing Western Ocean packet caught in a 
sudden severe squall, or some other perilous situation and the watch being 
ordered to take a sail, or promptly to carry out some other seamanlike 
maneouvre in the emergency, an emergency which if not promptly dealt with 
in a competent manner could well result in serious consequences. 

Such experiences were known to have given birth to brutality in certain 
skippers and mates, and so gave to their ships and Companies the "hell ship" 
reputation, a reputation which was not wholly confined to trans-Atlantic 
Packets, but was also earned by some of the "Down East Bloodboats" running 
from Eastern States ports of USA to the North Pacific ports, which of course 
involved rounding the Horn. 

Although there are a number of instances of hazing and brutality to seamen 
causing serious injury and even death, such happenings were the exception to 
the general run of life in sail, which by its very nature may have been hard 
and tough, but nevertheless humane. 

A good mate would pick his men carefully, treat them well, and they would 
sign on again and again; these were the "happy ships" which gained a reputation 
as such, in direct contrast to the "hell ships". 

Much has been written on the subject of the "hell ships", their crews, and 
"bucko mates", but the point of the foregoing is to inform those who may not 
know, just who were the "Paddy Westers" of the 19th century days of sail. 


* * * 


The zones of variable light winds and the Doldrums were called the "Horse 
Latitudes" because when the Spanish galleons were becalmed, dwindling fresh- 
water supply forced killing of the horses. South of Cape Horn the latitudes are 
- for obvious reasons - named "the roaring forties" and "the screaming fifties." 

Richard Henry Dana, Jr., has a reputation for being the first to propagandize 
for the benefit, rights and welfare of seamen. In the preface to his famous 
book "Two Years Before The Mast" dated Boston, July 1840, he writes: "If it 
shall interest the general reader, and call more attention to the welfare of 
seamen, or give any information as to their real condition, which may serve 
to raise them in ranks of beings, and to promote in any measure their religious 
and moral improvement, and diminish the hardships of their daily life, the end 
of its publication will be answered". 
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Samuel Plimsoll - "The sailor“s friend" - was born in 1824. 
The designation "Plimsoller" is a misnomer for a "coffin ship", and only used 
by an ignoramus. Plimsoll ’s great interest was safety measures for ships which 
were unseaworthy, overloaded, under-manned or badly stowed. The fine 
seamen which "so often were a case of "Dead Men Tell No Tales" were the 
victims of owners bent on profit - making from insurance claims on policies - 
"overloaded" as the ships themselves - bigger profits than would be made by 
carrying legitimate merchandise". In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the major seafaring nations” sea-laws became more detailed. In 1830 the 
number of shipwrecks increased to an unprecedented amount and in 1835 
Lloyd’s Register suggested a freeboard of 3 inches per foot of the height of 
the cargo-hold. In the 1860°s England had probably the world’s highest 
percentage of shipwrecks - more than 600 ships foundered during 1864-1868. 


Failing to induce Parliament to put an end to the unscrupulous’ wilful use 
of these "Coffin ships", Plimsoll became a member of Parliament as a Liberal 
in 1868. It was, however, not until 1875, after having created a violent scene 
in the House of Commons that he succeeded in getting passed the Merchant 
Shipping Act introducing the famous mark known throughout the world as the 
"Plimsoll Line". With the "Plimsoll Line" embodied into English Law he had to 
struggle for further 15 years to get the responsibility given to the Board of 
Trade. 

In the first year about 1000 ships were refused to sail before the loading 
was corrected and 500 ships were sent to the Breakers, registered as 
"unseaworthy". 

Another of Plimsoll ’s original proposals was the International Convention of 
Shipping. 

In his book, "Cattle Ships - Being The Fifth Chapter Of Mr. Plimsoll “s Second 
Appeal! For Our Seamen" of 1890, he relates detailed accounts of cruelty 
coupled with an incredible irresponsibility on the stowage and carriage of 
livestock, which led to monstrous suffering and loss of cattle, crewmembers 
and _ ships. 

The arrangements for stowing a cargo of cattle was of the cheapest, 
flimsiest and most temporary description. In winter they were freezing on the 
upper deck, and in summer they sweltered in the hold and perished for want 
of air during periods of stormy weather when the hatches had to be battened 
down. 
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A modern ship which, while carrying 80 container’s of chilled merchandise in the bow, can accommodate 100.000 
sheep. Who cleans up after delivery? 


It was remarked on an occasion: "The wretched sailors onboard the average 
cattle-steamer suffer but little less than the brutes that encumber the decks, 
and on many vessels it is impossible to persuade the same crew to ship a second 
time". 

A tramp steamer in the business is a hell upon water. Not only does 
overloading endanger the ship by making her top-heavy and unmanageable, but 
itso blocks and obstructs the deck that the crew are unable to attend properly 
to their duties. 

Ships are sent to sea before the hatches are secured and whilst some of the 
coal is still upon deck. It is a very perilous proceeding to take a full-loaded 
steamer with open hatchways, right across the Atlantic in winter, which is 
attempted when cattle are carried in the holds and tween-decks. 

The 1890 Merchant Shipping Act Amendment (No. 2) Bill included "Live 
Cattle" - "Amendment of Law as to timber deck-loads in winter" and 
"Bulkheads - Iron-Steamers to be divided by watertight partitions". 

The ultimate in livestock transport, beyond that of Plimsoll ’s days, must be 
the latest ship "Mawashi Al Gassem" of the "Saudia Livestock Transport 
Trading Company". 
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The converted oil tanker was re-fitted with dual ventilated livestock-holding 
pens to carry 100.000 sheep and 80 containers of chilled meats or agricultural 
produce, eight trips per year, each of 17 days, from Australia to Jeddah or 
Damman in Saudi Arabia. 


* * * 


Admiral, Sir Francis Beaufort ‘s "International Scale of Wind Forces" made 
nearly 170 years ago, are still in use in the great majority of the countries in 
the World. Scandinavian yachtsmen, through their Royal Clubs and 
Associations have succeeded in changing Beaufort’s Scale to "Metres per 
SECOND" - an absurd misconception. "Which Second" is the answer! Does the 
wind blow - even from second to second - with the same force? 

In our age of frequent and fairly good weather forecasts, computer-produced 
from weather satelites - one tends to ignore the experiences of past centuries, 
although Aristotele’s "Scientific Meteorology" reigned much longer than 
modern basic classical physics. 


* * * 


Shanties - essentially songs of the sea - are a history of sailors . They 
developed in the early days, some as old as the mists of time, the purpose of 
which is readily understandable on the background of the hard life. Half- 
frozen, underfed and sex-starved, sailors did - more often than not - conjure 
the shore-delights in the shanties, which they longed for - but less about what 
happened to the "Jolly Jack Tar" after he had been "a ‘rolling down Paradise 
Street". The shanty’s height of perfection was before 1875. The sailors 
enlivened both their work and their leisure time with songs and shantys, which 
were sung around the capstan or in musty fo’c’sles to the sound of creaking 
and groaning blocks and the wind in the rigging. Shanty songs probably 
Originated in negro shacks on the plantations in the South States of USA and 
chanty or chantey or shantey are misspellings. 

Sea songs and shanties are from time out of mind. There are specific sources 
from about 1450 and 1549, and in 1439 a Dominician friar relates how the 
sailors used songs to ease the burden of their work. The shanties were a 
variation for different purposes, anchor - capstan, hoisting yards, pumping and 
so on. 
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The extinct "John Company" had fiddlers and fifers who were engaged 
specially to play at certain times, such as when the anchor was being hove up, 
or hoisting sail, as well as for amusement. A special shanty-man was also 
frequently engaged. But it goes further back. In the old testament is quoted 
"and they brought up the ark to the sound of the trumpet". 

Almost certainly the instrument was employed to channel musclepower for 
concentrated effort, the same purpose as referred to above, and even some of 
the numerous variations of psalms from the old testament could be forerunners 
for latter-day shanties and sea-songs. There are sea-songs in all nations and 
chants from tribes all over the world. There are hundreds of boat-songs from 
China, Russia and all other countries showing that there is music even in the 
toil and labour of the boat-people. There are songs without words and syllables 
without tune, used as their samphans, junks or other crafts were sailed, rowed 
or pulled - in rain or fair weather. 

Robert Louis Stevenson ‘s improvisation is probably typical for a drunk pirate: 
"Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest - yo-ho and a gallon of rum. Drink - let 
the devil take the rest, yo-ho, and a gallon of rum". 

Pirates, Buccaneers, Corsairs, Privateers, Gentlemen Adventurers, Brethren 
of the Coast, dashing, swashbuckling plunderers of the sea were, literally, 
living in the shadow of the gallows. 

The Pirates of Cilicia with headquarters in a town called Coracesium - a 
miniature Gibraltar - were operating all over the Mediterranean by the end of 
the first century B.C. They commanded over a thousand ships and their 
arsenals were stocked with weapons and supplies. 

In 67 B.C. when the pirate menace had become a national crisis, the people 
of Rome handed Pompey the Great a blank cheque to cope with it, and after 
three months, when he drew his siege lines around Coracesium, the last hard 
core gave up. 

It was a spectacular operation, brilliantly conceived and magnificently 
executed. For centuries no Power had been able to do this (1). 

They were all different and their reputation was varied. The romanticised 
piracy was a business, consistently supported by businessmen and politicians 
in the face of those who fought to eliminate these racketeers and smugglers 
swarming all over the world, and eradicate their fabulous kingdoms and 
societies on St. Mary’s Island, Madagascar, in the Caribbean and elsewhere. 


1. See: Lionel Casson: "The Ancient Mariners" - London 1959 - 
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In Kuwait, Aden, Dhubai, all the Arabian - Persian - East African ports and 
in Indian waters the fast disappearing Arab sailing Dhow was used for piracy, 
slaving and smuggling. 

A traditional sailing vessel of Indonesia since time out of mind, the Prahu, 
is not well known because so little has been written about this elegant and 
beautiful craft which is identified by hull design rather than rig and 
dimensions. 

In the Mediterranean the Corsairs fought their "holy war" which was only 
for its great profit to both Muslims and Christians alike. 

In their own day the Buccaneers originally termed "Filibusters", were usually 
referred to as privateers. The original Buccaneers were not freebooters, and 
had nothing whatever to do with the sea. The word "Buccaneer" is derived from 
the French "boucan" which is a grill for the smoking of dried meat, for use in 
ships at sea. The earliest Buccaneers were hunters in Western Hispaniola 
(Haiti) whence they spread to the island of Tortuga. 

The word "Corsair" - so romantic - conceals the terror it once inspired. The 
worst and most dangerous were those who had taken with them the secrets of 
maritime supremacy and shared these with their Moslem masters. 

It was the northern nations - above all the English and the Dutch who intro- 
duced into the Mediterranean the square-rigged, heavily gunned ship. The war 
galleys had been the "Princesses of the Seas" down to the sixteenth century, 
but European renegades such as the Englishman, Captain Ward, and the 
Fleming, Simon Danser, taught the pirates of Algiers, Tripoli and Tunis to build 
and sail the new ships and fight with them. 

Ward and Danser made their fortunes, and were followed by many others, 
some of whom came from aristocratic families. 

Piracy, which has been defined as a crime against mankind, has existed from 
earliest times. The Barbary pirates and their wars started with Kaireddin 
Barbarossa in the sixteenth century. The European pirates who operated in the 
West Indies were notoriously ruthless. But the Arab pirates of what used to be 
known as the Pirate Coast, now called the Trucial Coast, were even more 
ferocious and fanatical than their counterparts elsewhere. In their great fast- 
sailing dhows they virtually put an end to trade in the Gulf. 

The vast and flourishing industry of piracy from the middle ages, onwards, 
was largely English in organisation and backing, from the renegade monk 
Eustace in the reign of King John until the Royal Navy’s suppression in 
Victorian times. 
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The period 1575-1678 had a rapid and unprecented growth in piracy and 
maritime crime. Much of the blame for this ruinous period rests on James I 
who cancelled all further protective action by naval patrols and literally 
destroyed the Navy by his neglect. The result was a terrifying increase in 
piracy which not only harassed commerce on the seas around and far beyond 
England, but also carried out wholesale kidnapping raids on English coasts for 
the benefit of the Moroccan slave market. 

The century of wars between France and England that opened in 1689 establi- 
shed a powerful naval presence in the Mediterranean with permanent bases. 
The corsairs were driven out of business, and the Barbary states made their 
living by supplying the fleets with wine and victuals. 

But American neutrality in the great struggle with Napoleon produced un- 
protected maritime trade. The old game began again, leading, eventually, to 
the first foreign war fought by the United States. 

Elizabethan age privateers combined greed with patriotism and were 
followed by Buccaneers better termed Caribbean hoodlums. These were some 
of the precursors of those famous pirates, Captain Kidd, the unfortunate 
victim of conspiracy designed to protect high officials of the British govern- 
ment, the infamous Edward Teach "Blackbeard" who collaborated with North- 
American colonial authorities, John Avery, and the two deadly females, Mary 
Read and Anne Bonny, the latter a voluptous pirate queen and one of history s 
truly interesting women. 

Aneighteenth century manuscript mentions a lusty beauty who used the arts 
as well as her skills with sword and pistol to become empress of the Spanish 
Main. Anne Bonny was born in Charleston, South Carolina, and was well 
educated by her wealthy father. But she had a wild streak which drove her to 
associate with buccaneers and freebooters of the water-front. At sixteen she 
married a smuggler, was disinherited by her father, and, in a rage, tried to 
burn down the family mansion. Pursued by police, Anne and her husband fled 
to the "pirate republic" of new Providence, a roaring out-law settlement in 
the Bahamas, on the site of today’s Nassau. Thus began an incredible career 
that would lead Anne Bonny to the steps of the gallows. 

The former, Mary Read or "Captain Mary Read" commenced her martial 
career a disguised soldier in His British Majesty's Army. 

Pregnancy resulted in marriage and the establishment with a Tavern in the 
Dutch town Breda, but she could not endure stagnation and after a while as 
Ablebodied Seaman she came to the pirate-infested West-Indies. Unveiled a 
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woman she surmounted her difficulties owing to bravery and her faculty for 
bossing men, and brought her dream to bear:To Captain her own pirateship. 

She roamed and plundered for a number of years until she fell in love with 
a young American and settled ashore. 

Surrounded by a powerful aura of glamour and excitement the pirate 
inhabited a wide, wild, lawless world of fierce independence. Might was Right, 
but Chivalry was not dead. Fame and riches awaited anyone courageous enough 
to grasp them. 

There were also pirates as Jean Lafitte, courted by the British and haunted 
by the Americans, later to receive the praise of Andrew Jackson for saving 
New Orleans in the war of 1812. 

The cruel Henry Morgan, the mightiest pirate of the Western world, became 
Deputy Governor of Jamaica and was knighted by the British King. Characters 
like Edward Low of Boston forced captives to cannibalism, and Madame Ching 
boasted a reputation of the greatest of all pirates and the scourge of the China 
seas. 

The all time biggest pirate-dynasty started in the early sixteen hundreds 
when a certain Gaspar Nicholas or Nicholas Iquan, illegitimate son of a 
workman, born in 1603, joined a man, known througout Eastern Asia as 
"Captain China", who had a big fleet of ships. Captain China was a big scale 
pirate and smuggler and Nicolas Iquan became Captain China’s_ right-hand 
man. 

When. Captain China died in 1625, Nicholas Iquan took control of the fleet 
of ships and commanded four hundred heavily armed junks. Eventually he 
commanded the entire China coast and in 1627 he had a thousand ships. This 
was piracy in the grand style. He lived in a superb palace and was reported to 
be "the richest man in China". He suffered an inglorious end. After 14 years 
of imprisonment by the Chinese, at the age of 58 years, he was beheaded 
together with his two youngest sons. 

Nicholas Iquan ‘s first wife was a Japanese unkown girl, known as Miss Tagava 
who became the mother of the very greatest pirate the world has ever known. 
This was Coxinga. He was born in 1624 and was ultimately created a god in 
both China and Japan. He inherited his father “s imposing pirate fleet. At the 
age of 34 years his force consisted of fifty thousand cavalry and seventy 
thousand infantry. Of the latter, ten thousand were encased in heavy armour 
decorated with red spots. To support this force Coxinga maintained seventy- 
two military stations along the Chinese coast. 
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Coxinga decided to capture Nankin and in 1659 he made his way up the coast 
from Amoy and into the Yangtse with a mighty fleet of more than 13.000 junks 
which did» not include the various fleets along the neighbouring coasts. In 
addition he had a land army of 170.000 armoured men, 50.000 marines, 5.000 
cavalry and 1.000 iron-clads. On the eve of the final assault he celebrated his 
thirty-fifth birthday with a wild carouse which spread to his entire encamp- 
ment and after a long night of revelry he was attacked and Coxinga’s mighty 
force was completely demoralised. Coxinga led his battered remnants away 
from the scene of his birthday party in a disreputable retreat. 

In 1661 with a fleet of nine hundred ships and twenty-five thousand marines 
he was sailing to invade Formosa which was surrended in 1662 and Coxinga 
became the first king of the island. He died here in the same year, less than 
thirty-eight years of age. 


* * * 


While the Portuguese seized their other Asian territories, such as Goa, 
Malacca and Timor, by force of arms, in Macao they had to have recourse to 
a contract. Whereas they relied on power politics elsewhere, here they were 
to accept obligations. They were to defend the coast against pirates, and if 
they omitted to do this, or failed to do it successfully, they were liable for 
the resulting damage. The pirates included, for instance, a man by name of 
Cheung Po Tsai who commanded over 250 junks and 16.000 men. On the island 
of Coloane, which belongs to Macao, there is a monument to the pirates in 
front of the church of St. Xavier with a few cannon-balls at its foot. 

Captain John Ward mourned, "the days that have been, and the season that 
we have seen, when we might sing, swear, drink, drab and kill as freely as your 
cake-makers do flies - when the whole sea was our Empire where we robbed 
at will, and the world but our garden where we walked for sport". 

When Piracy disappears, alltogether, there is probably nothing worth 
taking. 


¥ * * 


They are all gone now, "the iron men" in their stout wooden ships and their 
"Masters next God" as the French called the captains. They carried their 
country’s colours up to the northern light, down to the Antarctic’s stillness, 
over the cutting coral, across the roaring forties and the screaming fifties and 
into the great ports and the backwaters of the world. 
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Pre-European explorers, the South Sea Islands° original Austronesians and 
others, had probably some kind of very primitive navigational knowledge. 

The ingenuity of the Inca’s menmonic aid or numerical records, kept on 
knotted cords connects one’s mind with the Marshall Islands maps in their 
intricacy. 

For thousands of years the islanders used their natural ancient navigation 
on ocean voyages for thousands of miles in their canoes. Rather than instru- 
ments the early master mariners of the Pacific were steering by stars and sun, 
with a highly developed knowledge of ocean swells, wave-patterns, cloud 
formations, ocean colours and sea birds, precipitations and their connection 
with wind and weather - as inscribed below the poop of the famous clipper- 
ship "Cutty Sark": HEAVENS LIGHT - OUR GUIDE. 

The Pacific Ocean covers approximately 60 million square miles of practic- 
ally empty sea where the Island and coral atolls are scattered across the 
largest ocean on earth and emphasise the vastnes of Oceania. In Melanesia, 
Micronesia and Polynesia are some of the most wonderful places in the world, 
with coral beaches, and the trade-winds wafting beautiful lofty palms. 

The original, arrow-shooting cannibals are, to a great extent, disposessed by 
bullet-shooting, disease-spreading explorers and their decendants. 

The Polynesian seafarers” exploration and exploitation during some 4000 
years, criss-crossing the immense Pacific Ocean from the Malay Peninsula to 
Hawaii and the American Coasts and down to New Zealand - and populating 
the multitudinous Islands is an unprecedented migration. 

Though for more than a hundred years it was believed that New Zealand, 
Hawaii and other detached islands were discovered by Polynesian explorers 
who returned to their home islands and stimulated deliberate colonizing 
expeditions of their discoveries, a great doubt has been thrown on this theory. 
Settlement was achieved by one-way voyagers blown away in storms. 

Voyages of some 3500 miles without more aids to navigation than their daring 
spirit, instinct, sun and stars, wind and clouds, birds, waveformations, and 
colour of the sea are certainly remarkable. 

Only in the 1520°s did the Europeans enter the Pacific Ocean, and islands 
like Madeira and the Azores were not discovered and populated before the 15th 
century, discounting Odysseus and his visit to "Island of Storm Gods-Aiolos" 
(Madeira). 

Captain James Cook was exceedingly impressed by a Polynesian who during 
more than one year sailed with him. He could navigate in his own manner, and 
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at any time - without the aid of a compass - he could point to the direction 
of his homeland. 

The early Polynesians and Micronesians ranged over an area bigger than all 
the Soviet Union and China combined, through some four thousand years. 
Rather than wind-blown castaways they settled this huge area by navigational 
skill of the first magnitude. Original discoveries must, however, have been 
made by fortitude and luck. 

Their seaworthy vessels, which had been perfected over 2000 years, were 
certainly able to undertake major voyages. Captain Cook said that they were 
fit for distant navigation. Some of their double canoes with ouriggers were 
longer than Captain Cook’s "Endeavour", but most of these crafts were around 
60 feet long, hoisting pandanus mat sails or the typical claw shaped sails, which 
perhaps originated in Indonesia and the far-away valley of the Nile. They could 
cover a hundred miles a day - Captain Cook estimated about 150. Their 
techniques for preserving food for long periods - drying bananas, taro, fish and 
fermenting breadfruit made voyages of 4000 miles possible. 

Most of these craft, both double canoes and single- or double outrigger 
canoes changed direction by tacking. Some changed course by shifting the sail 
and steering paddle from one end of the canoe to the other. Bow and stern 
were identical, and the same side was always kept to the windward. 

Fernandez de Quiros in 1606 did see canoes that were capable of holding 50 
persons. 

The second in command, Philip Carteret - Sloop the "Dolphin" - discovered 
Pitcairn, and Wallis who was in command of the frigate "Dolphin" discovered 
Tahiti in the Society Islands in 1767. 

Steering by the wind comes naturally to a sailor, but, the wind being so 
changeable, its direction must be checked by stars or sun. The characteristics 
of different winds were known. In Tonga, for instance the North-Wester is 
warm and moisture-laden, the South-Wester clear and cold, while the South- 
East Trades bear ranks of clouds. 

The Polynesians constructed "Wind-Compasses", so in fact, did the ancient 
Greeks, Indian, Persian, Chinese and probably the Phoenician seafarers. 


* * * 
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Of interest is most definitely a little book which the compiler wants to refer 
in its entirety: 

"The Isle of Pines, or A late Discovery of a Fourth Island in Terra Australis 
Incognita. 
Being 

A true Relation of certain English Persons, who, in the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth, making a Voyage to the East Indies, were cast away, and wrecked, 
upon the Island near the Coast of Terra Australis Incognita, and drowned, 
except one Man and four Women, whereof one was a Negro. 

And now lately, An. Dom. 1667, a Dutch Ship, driven by foul Weather there, 
by Chance have found their Posterity (speaking good English) to amount to ten 
or twelve thousand Persons, as they suppose. 

The whole Relation follows, written and left by the Man himself, a little 
before his Death, and declared to the Dutch by his Grandchild. 


THERISCECOFSPINES: 


A Way to the East India’s being lately discovered by Sea, to the South of 


Affric, by certain Portugals, far more safe and profitable than had been here- 
tofore; certain English Merchants encouraged by the great Advantages arising 
from the Eastern Commodities, to settle a Factory there for the Advantage 
of Trade; and having to that purpose obtained the Queen’s Royal Licence, A.D. 
1589. 11 or 12 Eliz. furnisht out of those Parts four Ships; my Master being 
sent as Factor to deal and negotiate for them, and to settle there, took with 
him his whole Family, (that is to say) his Wife, and one Son of about twelve 
Years of Age, one Daughter of about fourteen Years, two Maid Servants, one 
Negro Female Slave, and myself, who went under him as his Book-keeper. With 
this Company, on Monday the third of April next following, (having all 
Necessaries for House-keeping when we should come there), we embarked our- 
selves in the good Ship called the India Merchant, of about four hundred and 
fifty Tuns Burthen; and having a good Wind, we on the fourteenth of May had 
Sight of the Canaries, and not long after the Isles of Cape Vert, or Verd, where 
taking in such things as were necessary for our Voyage, and some fresh 
Provisions, we steering our Course South, and a Point East, about the first of 
August came within sight of the Island of St. Hellen, where we took in some 
fresh Water; we then set our Faces for the Cape of Good Hope, where by God’s 
Blessing after some sickness, whereof some of our Company died, though none 
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of our Family: And hitherto we had met with none but calm Weather, yet so 
it pleased God, when we were almost in sight of St. Laurence, an Island so 
called, one of the greatest in the World, as Mariners say, we were overtaken 
and dispersed by a great Storm of Wind, which continued with such Violence 
many Days, that losing all Hopes of Safety, being out of our own Knowledge, 
and whether we should fall on Flats or Rocks, uncertain in the Night, not 
having the least Benefit of the Light, we feared most, always wishing for Day, 
and then for Land, but it came too soon for our Good; for about the first of 
October (our Fears having made us forget how the time passed to a Certainty) 
we, about the Break of Day, discerned Land, but what we knew not; the Land 
seemed high and rockey, and the Sea continued still very stormy and 
tempestuous, insomuch as there seemed no hope of Safety, but looked suddenly 
to perish. As we grew near Land, perceiving no Safety in the Ship, which we 
looked would suddenly be beat in pieces, the Captain, my Master, and some 
others, got into the Long-Boat thinking by that means to save their Lives, and 
presently after all the Seamen cast themselves overboard, thinking to save 
their Lives by swimming; only Myself, my Master “s Daughter, the two Maids, 
and the Negro, were left on board, for we could not swim. But those that left 
us might as well have tarried with us, for we saw them, or most of them perish, 
ourselves now ready after to follow their Fortune, but God was pleased to 
spare our Lives, as it were by Miracle, though to further Sorrow; for when we 
came against the Rocks, our Ship having endured two or three Blows against 
the Rocks, being now broken, and quite foundered in the Waters, we having 
with a much-a-do gotten ourselves on the Bow-spright, which being broken off, 
was driven by the Waves into a small Creek, wherein fell a little River, which 
being encompassed by the Rocks, was sheltered from the Wind, so that we had 
Opportunity to land ourselves (though almost drowned) in all four Persons, 
besides the Negro: When we were got upon the Rocks, we could perceive the 
miserable Wreck, to our great Terror. I had in my Pocket a little Tinder-box, 
and Steel and Flint, to strike Fire at any time upon Occasion, which served 
now to good Purpose, for its being so close, preserved the Tinder dry; with 
this, and the Help of some old rotten Wood, which we got together, we kindled 
a Fire, and dried ourselves; which done, I left my Female Company, and went 
to see if I could find any of our Ship’s Company that were escaped; but could — 
hear of none, though I hooted, and made all the Noise I could; Neither could I 
perceive the Footsteps of any living Creature, save a few Birds, and other 
Fowls. At length, it drawing towards the Evening, I went back to my Company, 
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who were very much troubled for want of me; I being now all their Stay in this 
lost Condition. We were first afraid that the wild People of the Country might 
find us out, allthough we saw no Footsteps of any; no, not so much as a Path; 
The Woods round about being full of Briers and Brambles, we also stood in Fear 
of wild Beasts; of such also we saw none, nor Sign of any; But above all, that 
we had greatest Reason to fear, was to be starved to Death for Want of Food; 
but God Had otherwise provided for us, as you shall know hereafter. This done, 
we spent our Time in getting some broken Pieces of Boards and Planks, and 
some of the Sails and Rigging, on Shoar for Shelter. I set up two or three Poles, 
and drew two or three of the Cords and Lines from Tree to Tree, over which 
throwing some Sail-cloths, and having gotten Wood by us, and three or four 
Sea-Gowns, which he had dried, we took up our Lodging for that Night all 
together; the Blackmore, being less sensible than the rest, we made our 
Centry; we slept soundly that Night, as having not slept in three of four Nights 
before (our Fears of what happened preventing us) neither could our hard 
Lodging, Fear and Danger, hinder us, we were so over-watch ‘d. 

On the morrow, being well refresht with Sleep, the Wind ceased, and the 
Weather was very warm; we went down on the Rocks on the Sands at low 
Water, where we found great Part of our Lading, either on Shore, or floating 
near it. I by Help of my Company, dragged most of it on Shore; what was too 
heavy for us, we broken and unbound the Casks and Chests, and taking out the 
Goods, secured all; so that we wanted no Clothes, nor any other Provision 
necessary for Housekeeping, to furnish a better House than any we were like 
to have; but no Victuals, (the Salt-Water having spoiled all) only one Cask of 
Bisket, being lighter than the rest, was dry; this served for Bread a while; and 
we found on Land a sort of Fowl! about the bigness of a Swan, very heavy and 
Fat, that by reason of their Weight could not fly; of these we found little 
Difficulty to kill, so that they were our present Food. We carried out of 
England certain Hens and Cocks to eat by the Way; some of these, when the 
Ship was broken, by some means got to Land, and bred exeedingly; so that in 
the future they were a great Help unto us. We found also, by a little River, in 
the Flags, Store of Eggs, of a Sort of Fowl, much like our Ducks, which were 
very good Meat, so that we wanted nothing to keep us alive. 

On the Morrow, which was the third Day, as soon as it was Morning, seeing 
nothing to disturb us, I looked out a convenient place to dwell in, that we might 
build us a Hut to shelter us from the Weather, and from any other Danger of 
Annoyance, from wild Beasts (if any should find us out) So, close by a large 
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Spring, which rose out of a high Hill overlooking the Sea, on the side of a wood, 
having a Prospect towards the Sea (by the Help of an Ax and some other 
Implements, for we had all Necessaries, the working of the Sea having cast up 
most of our Goods) I cut down all the streightest Poles I could find, and which 
was enough for my Purpose, by the Help of my Company, Necessity being our 
Master, I digged Holes in the Earth, setting my Poles at an equal Distance, 
and nailing the broken Boards of the Casks, Chests, and Cabbins, and such like 
to them, making my Door to the Seaward, and having covered the Top with 
Sail-Clothes strain’d and nail“d, I, in the space of a Week, had made a large 
Cabbin big enough to hold all our Goods and ourselves in it; I also placed our 
Hamocks for Lodging, purposing (if it pleased God to send any Ship that Way) 
we might be transported home; but it never came to pass, the Place wherein 
we were (as I conceived) being much out of the way. 

We having now lived in this manner full four Months, and not so much as 
seing or hearing of any wild People, or any of our own Company, more than 
ourselves (they being found now by Experience to be all drowned) and the 
Place, as we after found, being a large Island, and disjoined, and out of sight 
of any other Land, was wholly uninhabited by any People, neither was there 
any hurtful Beast to annoy us. But on the contrary, the Country so very 
pleasant, being always clothed with green, and full of pleasant Fruits, and 
Variety of Birds, ever warm, and never colder than in England in September: 
So that this Place (had it the Culture that skilful People might bestow on it) 
would prove a Paradise. 

The Woods afforded us a sort of Nuts, as big as a large Apple, whose Kernel 
being pleasant and dry, we made use of instead of Bread, that Fowl! before- 
mentioned, and a sort of Water-Fowl like Ducks, and their Eggs, and a Beast 
about the Size of a Goat, and almost such a like Creature, which brought two 
young ones at a time, and that twice a Year, of which be Low Lands and Woods 
were very full, being a very harmless Creature, and tame; so that we could 
easily take and kill them: Fish also, especially Shell Fish, (which we could best 
come by) we had great Store of; so that in effect, as to Food we wanted 
nothing: and thus, and by such like Helps, we continued six Months, without 
any Disturbance or Want. 

Idleness, and Fulness of every thing, begot in me a Desire of enjoying the 
Women, beginning now to grow more familiar. I had persuaded the two Maids 
to let me lie with them, which I did at first in private; but after, Custom taking 
away Shame, (there being none but us) we did it more openly, as our lust gave 
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us Liberty. Afterwards, my Masters Daughter was content also to do as we 
did; the truth is, they were all handsome Women, when they had Clothes, and 
well-shaped, feeding well; for we wanted no Food; and living idely, and seeing 
us at Liberty to do our Wills, without Hope of ever returning home, made us 
thus bold: One of the first of my Consorts, with whom I first accompanied (the 
tallest and handsomest) proved presently with Child; the second was my 
Master “s Daughter; and the other also, not long after, fell into the same 
Condition; none now remained by my Negro, who seeing what we did, longed 
also for her Share. One Night, I beeing asleep, my Negro (with the Consent of 
the others) got close to me, thinking, it being dark, to beguile me; but I 
awaking, and feeling her, and perceiving who it was, yet willing to try the 
Difference, satisfied myself with her, as well as with one of the rest; that 
Night, although the first time, she proved also with Child, so that in the Year 
of our being here, all my Women were with Child by me: and they all coming 
at different Seasons, were a great Help to one another. 

The first brought me a brave Boy; my Master ‘s Daughter was the youngest, 
she brought me a girl; so did the other Maid, who being something fat, sped 
orse at her Labour; the Negro had no Pain at all, and brought me a fine white 
Girl: so I had one Boy, and three Girls. The Women were soon well again, and 
the two first with child again, before the two last were brought to bed; my 
Custom being, not to lie with any of them after they were with child, till 
others were so likewise; and not with the Black at all, after she was with child, 
which commonly was at the first time I lay with her, which was in the Night, 
and not else; my Stomach would not serve me, although she was one of the 
handsomest Blacks I had seen and her Children as comely as any of the rest. 
We had no clothes for them, and therefore when they had suck “d, we laid them 
in Mosse to sleep, and took no further care of them; for we knew, when they 
were gone, more would come; the Women never failing once a Year at least, 
and none of the Children (for all the Hardship we put them to) were ever sick; 
so that wanting now nothing but Clothes, nor them much neither, other than 
for Decency, the Warmth of the Country and Custome supplying that Defect, 
we were now well satisfied with our Condition, our Family beginning to grow 
large, and there being nothing to hurt us, we many times lay abroad on Mossey 
Banks, under the Shelter of some Trees, or such like, (for having nothing else 
to do) I had made me several Arbors to sleep in with my Women in the Heat 
of the Day; in these I and my Women passed the time away, they being never 
willing to be out of my Company. 
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And having now no thought of ever returning home, as having resolved and 
sworn each to other, never to part, or leave one another, or the Place; having 
by me several Wives, forty seven Children, Boys and Girls, but most Girls, and 
growing up apace; we were all of us very fleshy, the Country so well agreeing 
with us, that we never ailed anything. My Negro having had twelve, was the 
first that left bearing; so I never medled with her more. My Master ‘s Daughter 
(by whom I had most Children, being the youngest and handsomest) was most 
of me, and I of her. Thus we lived for sixteen Years, till perceiving my oldest 
Boy to mind the ordinary Work of Nature, by seeing what we did, I gave him 
a Mate, and so I did to all the rest, as fast as they grew up, and were capable. 
My Wives having left bearing, my Children began to breed apace; so we were 
like to be a Multitude. My first Wife brought me thirteen Children, my second 
seven, my Master ‘s Daughter fifteen, and the Negro twelve, in all forty seven. 

After we had lived there tweny two Years, my Negro died suddenly; but I 
could not perceive any thing that ailed her. Most of my Children being grown, 
as fast as we married them I sent them, and placed them over the River by 
themselves severally, because we would not pester one another; and now they 
being all grown up, and gone, and married after our manner, (exept some two 
or three of the youngest) for (growing myself into Years) I liked not the wanton 
Annoyance of young Company. 

Thus having lived to the sixtieth Year of my Age, and the fortieth of my 
coming thither, at which time I sent for all of them to bring their Children: 
and there were in Number, decended from me by these four Women, of my 
Children, Grand-Children, and Great-Grand-Children, five hundred and sixty 
five of both Sorts, I took off the Males on one Family, and married them to 
the Female of another, not letting any to marry their Sisters, as we did 
formerly out of Necessity: So blessing God for his Providence and Goodness, I 
dismiss “d them. I having taught some of my Children to read formerly, for I 
had left still the Bible, I charged it should be read once a Month at a generaly 
Meeting. At last one of my Wives died, being sixty eight Years of Age, which 
I buried in a Place, set out on purpose; and within a Year after, another; So I 
had none now left, but my Masters Daughter; and we lived together twelve 
Years longer. At length she died also; so I buried her also next to the Place 
where I purposed to be buried myself; and the tall Maid, my first Wife, next 
me on the other Side; the Negro next without her, and the other Maid next my 
Master “s Daughter. I had now nothing to mind, but the Place wither I was to 
go, being very old, almost eighty Years; I gave my Cabbin and Furniture that 
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was left, to my eldest Son, after my Decease, who had married my eldest 
Daughter by my beloved Wife, whom I made King and Governor of all the rest; 
I informed them of the Manners of Europe, and charged them to remember the 
Christian Religion, after the manner of them that spoke the same Language, 
and to admit no other, if hereafter any should come to find them out. 

And now, once for all, I summoned them to come to me, that I might number 
them; which I did, and found the Estimate to contain, in or about the eightieth 
Year of my Age, and the fifty ninth of my coming there, in all of all sorts, 
one thousand seven hundred eighty and nine. Thus praying God to multiply 
them, and send them the true Light of the Gospel, I last of all dismiss “d them: 
For, being now very old, and my Sight decayed, I could not expect to live long. 
I gave this Narration (written with my own Hand) to my eldest Son, who now 
lived with me, commanding him to keep it; and if any Stranger should come 
hither by chance, to let them see it, and take a Copy of it if they would, that 
our Name be not lost from off the Earth. I gave this People (descended from 
me) the Name of the ENGLISH PINES, George Pine being my name; and my 
Master “s Daughter “s Name Sarah English; my two other Wives were Mary 
Sparkes, and Elizabeth Trevor: so their several Descendants are called the 
ENGLISH, the SPARKES, and the TREVORS, and the PHILLS, from the 
Christian Name of the Negro, which was Phillippa, she having no Surname; And 
the general Name of the Whole the ENGLISH PINES; whom God bless with the 
Dew of Heaven, and the Fat of the Earth, Amen. 


REMARKS 


Crozet ‘s voyage to Tasmania, the Ladrone islands and the Philippines in the 
year 1771-1772, London, Truslove & Shirley, 143 Oxford street, W. 

1891. Hertford; Printed by Stephen Austin and Sons pp. 66-69 incl. 

It is not doubt suprising that we should have found at this corner of the 
earth, in islands unknown until the present day, and cut off from all 
communication with other parts of the globe, three varieties of man; whites, 
blacks and yellows. It is most certain that the whites are the aborigines. Their 
colour is generally speaking like that of the people of Southern Europe, and I 
saw several who had red hair.(1) Amongst them there were some who were as 
1. In these cases the red coilour of the hair is probably produced 

by washing in wood ashes, etc. 
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white as our sailors, and we often saw on our ships a tall young man five feet 
eleven inches high, who by his colour and features might easily passed for an 
European. I saw a girl, fifteen or sixteen years of age, as white as our French 
woman. Various occurrences in navigation might have transferred the blacks 
of New Holland to New Zealand, which are about 300 leagues distant, but 
which may not always have been so far off. New Holland, the largest island 
we know of, has certainly been peopled by the blacks of New Guinea, from 
which it is only separated by a strait as broad as a river. These negroes trans- 
ported to New Zealand have no doubt allied themselves with the women of the 
country, and form all these alliances have no doubt sprung the yellow people 
we see at the present day. 

It is to be observed that, in almost all the islands which extend from Formosa 
and the Philippines as far as New Zealand in this great Archipelago, which 
occupies an area of more than fifteen hundred leagues in length between the 
seas of China, the Indies and Africa, on one side, and those of Amewrica on 
the other, we find everywhere a prodigious mixture of men of different colour 
and cast, whites, especially negroes and the yellow. The shores of Formosa are 
inhabited by Chinese, the interior of the island the island half-savage blacks; 
the shores of Luzon and the majority of the other Philippine Islands are 
inhabited by Malay colonies, and their interiors, the forests and the mountains, 
by true wild aborigines. The same holds good of Borneo, where woolly-headed 
negroes are found; the same with regard to the Malaccas, New Guinea, Timor, 
New Holland, and finally New Zealand. Perhaps we shall find the same mixture 
in the Austral lands which the French and English are this day vying with each 
other in their attempts to discover. What is more singular is that our navi- 
gators have quite recently found the same mixtures even as far as the middle 
of the South Sea in the island of Taity. 

Perhaps there was a time when New Zealand communicated with the island 
of Taity, from which it is at present separated by a sea with no bottom and 
more than six hundred leagues in extent. At New Zealand we found the same 
language as that of Taity, with a few differences in a small number of words, 
and there is much resemblance between these two people so widely separated 
at the present day. 

Iam not disinclined to believe that America was peopled by New Zealand, 
the Austral lands and the islands of the South Sea. I find it a striking 
resemblance amongst the manners and customs of savages and cannibals, the 
same arms, the same utensils, the same cut of clothes, habitations, and boats; 
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the same indifference towards the women, the same manner of making them 
do all the most laborious work. Those who have a good knowledge of the 
languages of these people will perhaps find greater analogy. 

The chapter which follows may perhaps give additional evidence in favor of 
the conjecture.(1) 


PHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS ON NEW ZEALAND AND SOME OF ITS 
NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


Seaman are generally not sufficiently well educated to be able to report, in 
the accounts of their voyages, on the sometimes very interesting objects they 
meet with in the countries they overrun, especially on unknown regions and 
people which they discover at the first time. To be able to journey usefully 
one should have a knowledge of all our arts and a smattering at least of natural 
history, and a little of that philosophy so necessary for studying without 
prejudice the mind and the opinions of primitive man, the varieties and the 
immensity of the works of creation, and the slow revolution and even the 
agitations of nature in different portions of our planet. 

When Captain Cook, who on is corvette had just completed one of the most 
interesting voyages ever made since the time of Magellan, and who, by an 
astonishing succession of discoveries and by incredible labour, has merited 
from his country and the human race generally the position of being ranked 
amongst the most celebrated men, Messrs. Banks, Solander and Green, were 
given him as companions. These three learned men, associated with the great 
seaman, have drawn from his splendid but laborious voyage all that it was 
possible to do for the advancement of human knowledge. 

When we were depatched from the Isle of France in October, 1771, for the 
journey of which I am now giving an account, M. |°Abbé Rochon, of the 
Academy of Sciences, as well as M. Commerson (2), a learned naturalist, were 
to have started with us. The former had already rendered important sevices 
1. These paragraphs must be accepted for what they are worth, and 

do not coincide with our present knowledge of human migrations. 

2. Philibert Commerson, a French botanist, who died at the Isle of 

France, 1173. There is a curious story relating to his botanical 

valet, who followed him round the world, and who was discovered by 

the natives of Taity to be a woman. 
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to navigation by determining the position of several islands and reefs situated 
between the Isles of France and Bourbon and the Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts; he had also, conjointly with an officer of great distinction, M. le 
Chevalier de Fromelin, ship’s captain, his relation and friend, just saved the 
vessel "Le Berrier" from missing the Isle of France by correcting the ship’s 
reckonings, by means of very precise longitudinal observations, which reckon- 
ings had an error of more that a hundred leagues, ascribed solely to the 
currents. The latter had collected an immense quantity of plants during M. de 
Bougainville “s voyage round the world. M. Poivre, the Governor of the Isle of 
France, had engaged these two scientific men to accompany us; but 
fortunately for them this clever and virtuous administrator, who was 
ceaselessly occupied with all that which might contribute to the progress of 
science and to the advantage of navigation, was not able to overcome the 
obstacles which ultimately prevented their departure-obstacles which 
consisted in another mission which was considered more important. 

M. Marion and I were all the more grieved into the South Seas, and an 
astronomer furnished with good instruments and with an excellent 
chronometer by the celebrated Ferdinand Berthoud (1), would have made our 
voyage infinitely more useful. 


The Polynesians have certainly established themselves as the world’s greatest 
seafarers, superior even to the Phoenicians, in their seaworthy craft - vessels 
with frames and keel, more than 60 feet, which could carry some 80 persons 
with all necessary supplies and livestock. 

After generations they realized the same stars “ passage over the same islands 
as they viewed the stars which passed over the islands in which they had parti- 
cular interest and which lead them to their destination. The biblical reference 
to the Star of Bethlehem would indicate an early knowledge and use of over- 
head or direction stars. 

The Polynesians were, however, not limited to the use of stars overhead of 
their destination. When no overhead star was visible when needed, they used 
a steering star which was in line with their destination, either between their 
position and the island or beyond it, and as the direction of the star moved to 


1. The chronometer maker, born in Neuchatel 1725, died at Paris 1807. 
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one side or the other and was no more practicable to use, another star was 
chosen. The Polynesians had no more sense of direction than we have. 

The Lore of the Sea and the Sky are the fundamental means which enables 
finding ones way on the trackless sea. Also Phoenicians, Arabians and the 
Vikings used very much the methods as the Polynesians did although they were 
applied differently. | 

Migratory birds and migrations of insects, sometimes seen hundreds of miles 
out at sea, are indicative of land. 

From the doves which Noah sent out to look for land, and the Sea-Ravens 
sent by Norse navigators, shore sighting birds were used by Phoenicians, 
Polynesians and Micronesians. 

In the Pacific Ocean the Frigate bird, essentially landbased, is plentiful and 
always available. It never sleeps on the water, and the flight at dusk, even of 
one bird, generally points to land. 

Some of the sea birds indicate being far from land, for instance the Albatross 
which drinks seawater, sleeps on the water and seeks land only in the breeding 
season. 

During certain months some birds are a relatively short distance from their 
breeding places. A few are usually far from land but increasing number in- 
dicates proximity to land. 

Direction of flight at dawn and dusk gives direction of land, for instance 
that of Fulmars, Cape Pigeons, Penguins, Skuas, Murres, Jaegers and 
Shearwaters. Other birds are usually from 300 to ?5 miles from land and show 
approach to land or breeding places, for instance Gannets, Boobys, Pelicans, 
Gulls, Terns, Petrels, Guillemots and Auklets. Curlews and Plovers are seen 
upwards of 3000 miles on migration routes from the Aleutians to Hawaii. 

Surface life indicates character of the sea water and may help in recognizing 
the various currents such as the Gulf Stream, Humbolt- and Equatorial 
currents. 

In passing from one region to another there are noticeable changes in marine- 

and bird life. In the open ocean, far from shores, marine forms of life are 
limited to whales, the small purpoises and countless forms of coastal fish, not 
found far at sea, are close to shore. While Blue Shark, which is excellent 
eating, is found far out from land, most other sharks stay close to shore. 

Sun fish is found near the coast, but often drift far out to sea and is not 
taken as a sign of land close by. Only found far from shore is the Ocean Bonito 
while all other species are close to shore. 
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Flying fish are of no value as a sign of land, for there are a number of 
species, some coastal and some only met with on the high seas. Sea snakes are 
seldom far from shore and a sign of approaching land. 

Hundreds of miles from shore are found the "by-the-wind-sailors" - the 
Velellas - disc shaped and one to three inches in diameter, also called 
"Portuguese Man-of-War", a jellyfish. 

A well-known indication of nearness to land is seaweed which is a shallow 
water vegetation. Columbus observed seaweed and other floating debris as he 
approached San Salvador. 

It does not, however, necessarily indicate coastal waters, for instance the 
Sargasso Sea - stationary and apparently quite unassociated with the coastal 
type of such seaweed. 

The famous Dutch navigator, Abel Janszoon Tasman in 1642 logged: "'... lots 
of seaweed, numbers of Bonito and Seal indicated islands hereabouts". Seals 
and Sea Lions could be considered sign of nearness to shore. 


Various parts of the world have their own particular odour. Smell of burning 
peat many miles out at sea from the Falkland Islands, the scent of orange 
groves, the sweetish, rancid odour of the drying coconut, the penetrating odour 
of ammonia from the sea-bird roosts, the smell of bush and forest fires, odours 
of beach and tidal lands, the sweet smell of earth after heavy rain and new- 
mown hay - all, especially in fog, mist or at night indicate land not far off. 

The Polynesians frequently carried pigs with them and watched them closely, 
since having a highly developed sense of smell, they became excited on smel- 
ling land, still far out of sight. The odour indicated both vicinity of land and 
its direction. At night the roar of heavy surf and continued cries of seabirds 
from one particular direction would signify their roosting place on land. 

White sands of coral atolls reflect more heat than the surrounding water, 
resulting in small clouds over the atolls beyond the horizon - a bit on the lee 
side due to the effect of the prevailing wind. The colour of a lagoon, reflected 
from the clouds, also indicates an atoll beyond the horizon. 

In tropical regions, lightening from a particular direction in the early 
morning before sunrise is usually a sign of mountainous land of considerable 
extent. 

Character of the prevailing winds - temperature, humidity, force, 
accompanying clouds, although by no means constant, indicate the direction 
from which it has come. 
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Changes of wind after sunset or during the night might mean a breeze in 
direction from land, also in connection with a land scent. 

The direction of the swell and waves is a good help to maintain a steady 
course. Wind may suddenly change, but waves and swell take a prolonged effect 
for this to change their path. 

It is possible that in order to facilitate the discovery of Islands, many canoes 
were sailing in an extended frontline. 

The Micronesians navigated in the same way as the Polynesians, but they 
envolved a unique method of charting the surface waters, using ribs of coconut 
palms and tying them together with coconut fiber in a framework to represent 
the curvature and meeting points of the wave motion in and around the islands 
which were represented by small shells. The charts were not made to scale 
because they think of distance in terms of time - so many canoe days from 
one place to another. They were simply aids to memory. 


There are three types of stick charts: Charts for teaching - General Charts 
of a large Area anc Local Charts. Some 43 examples are preserved in museums, 
and some of the same areas differ considerably. Each navigator made one for 
his own use. 

The native navigators of the Pacific charted the direction of swells in their 
group of islands. A stick on their charts indicated the distances off land that 
the coconut palms could be seen, and other how far the effect of an ebb tide 
from a lagoon meeting the oncoming swell was noticeable, well out of sight 
of land. 

The effect of the water from the River Plate, Missisippi or Amazon can be 
noticed miles at sea, not by its mud content but by producing a green appear- 
ance and less salty taste. A red appearance in the water is found in many parts 
of the oceans but is not always indication of proximity to land. It is caused by 
minute organisms during a certain temperature of the water. Brown and muddy 
appearance of the water is an affect of silt and indicates vincinity to land. 

The Polynesians noticed a change in the temperature of the water by dipping 
the hand and thus deduce the change in current, and they were able to navigate 
in and around coral reefs by watching the colour change and nature of the 
bottom. 
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The haze from the surf upon the reefs is seen before the land comes into 
view. At night, increasing luminescence due to organisms in the water is a 
warning of approaching a reef or shoreline. It has no connection with phosphor 
or phosphorescence. 

Steering in a direction relative to the wind, if the wind is reasonably 
constant, is quite practicable. This is especially so when one has no compass, 
and was a method of steering commonly practised by Arabian and Polynesian 
navigators. The Polynesians left the coast of India in about the second century 
A.D. They were able to direct their courses without the aid of a compass or 
lodestone. 

A directional system brought into the Pacific by the Polynesians, but which 
was borrowed from the Arabs, was the division of the horizon into 32 points. 
This division, which can still be found in our present-day marine compasses, 
originated with Arabian navigators before they had the magnet. They took the 
rising points of 15 stars on the eastern horizon, their setting points on the 
western horizon, plus north and south, and used these 32 points in denoting 
direction. 

The Arabians constructed a dial of wood with 32 points spaced around its 
circumference. If they knew one direction, as from a_ well-established 
prevailing wind, or star or other sign, they would steer any other direction 
relative to it. [mn other words, the device was used as a pelorus or dummy 
compass. 

The "wind-calabash" of the Polynesians was evidently a pelorus to be used 
in the same way the Arab navigators used the dial of wood. The commonly 
accepted story of the "wind-calabash" being used to measure the height of the 
Pole Star for the direct determination of latitude is erroneous. It is a vessel 
made of dried gourd shell, the fruit of the Calabash three. 


* * * 


Admiral Jean-Francois de Galaup, Compte de La Pérouse, is second only to 
Cook as an eighteenth-century explorer of the Pacific. His expedition was sent 
out by the government of Louis XVI for the advancement of science and pro- 
motion of French foreign trade. He sailed the length and breadth of the Pacific 
and sent back to Europe the first full account of Easter Island, a good descrip- 
tion of Samoa, and news of discovery of the strait separating Sakhalin Island 
from Hokkaido. Le Pérouse’s lively account of contact with the native 
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inhabitants of: the many places he visited describes receptions ranging from 
warm hospitality to ferocious hostility. His reports provided stimulating 
material for the newly developing study of anthropology, and the scientists ac- 
companying him gathered data which promoted all of the natural sciences. 


% * * 


Sir Francis Drake, most renowned of Elizabethan seamen, and unofficially 
sanctioned pirate, was the foremost navigator, explorer and seafighter of his 
day: He embodied the spirit of the great age of exploration, and his life ranks 
as one of the most stirring adventure-stories of all time. He was born in 
Devonshire about 1542 - and he was certainly not only "Blown around the 
World" but rather "Blown to Glory". 

The achievements of the great seamen who served Queen Elizabeth I, 
showing how each contributed to a vision of an empire in the New World, each 
played his part, not only Drake, Gilbert, Raleigh, Grenville, Frobisher and 
countless others, but patriotic privateers such as Lord Cumberland. and 
greatest of Lord Admirals, Howard of Effingham. The brilliant Queen inspired 
them and lent them her ships and so did Sir Francis Walshingham. 

Captain Bartholomew Sharp: took a captured vessel, the "Trinidad" south on 
the west coast of South America and returned later to Barbados after a 
remarkable voyage during which he never sighted land between Juan Fernandez 
and the West Indies, and became the first Englishman to sail around Cape Horn. 
Another Captain, John Cook, reached the Pacific by way of Cape Horn in 1684 
with the ship "Bachelor “s Delight". ) 

Sir Francis, pirate of the high seas and hero of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada was in his lifetime also described as a "cowardly traitor" and as the 
vilest villain, falsest thief and cruellest murderer that was ever born. 

The daring, ambitious and passionately anti-Catholic Francis Drake, a gallant 
gentleman who respected ladies and released prisoners unharmed, sailed round 
the world 1577-80, nearly three hundred years before Cecil Rhodes” winged 
words to empire builders: "Take all - ask afterwards". 

On 13th December 1577, Francis Drake departed from Plymouth "to returne 
home wards as he went out", with a flotilla of five small ships. It was a voyage 
which was to last nearly 3 years and to end with the triumphant return of its 
leader to. a knighthood and to immortality as the first Briton to circumnavigate 
the globe. It ensured immortality too, for his flagship, the most famous ship 
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in English history, the "Golden Hind", ex the "Pelican" - 18 guns - named after 
the Crest of Sir Christopher Hatton. 

The story of this ship, her commander, and the voyage, tells of perils, dis- 
coveries and adventures in unknown lands and seas in an age of superstition 
and credulity. It tells of the capture of Spanish prizes and treasure ships, of 
having to throw overboard some 40 tons of silver to lighten the ship and make 
her seaworthy. That was on the coast of the Island of Cano, now named Isla 
la Plata, outside the coast of Ecuador. 

Of encounters with the natives of America and the East Indies, of storms 
and wrecks, and of one of the most notorious executions ever authorized by a 
naval captain. A voyage which typifies the spirit of Elizabethan age and of its 
redoubtable leader who became as much the symbol of his age as the queen 
he served. 

In the course of his voyage around the world, he discovered and entered 
Drakes Bay and Estero - on Judocus Hondius world map of 1589 called "Portus 
Nova Albionis" - in the summer of 1579 while searching for a sheltered port 
_in which to repair his ship the "Golden Hind", the only one left of his flotilla 
of five. 

For thirty-six days, the bay and surrounding area, looking much the same 
then as it does now, was a scene of rigorous activity as Drake and his crew 
built a fort, careened. and..repaired the ship, explored the countryside, 
trafficked with the local indians and gathered food and water for the voyage 
across the Pacific. 

Drake named this land "Nova Albion" and took possession of it for his queen 
- five years before Sir Walter Raleigh founded the ill-starred Roanoke Colony, 
and forty-one years before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock in their ship, 
the "Mayflower", which was obscure and small, valued at a mere 128 pounds, 
eight shillings and four pence. 

Each passenger had a total area the size of a single mattress under a five 
foot ceiling in which to cook, eat, sleep, dress, and all the rest of living. During 
the months-long journey, one Pilgrim died. Another, washed overboard, was 
miraculously washed back on deck. A crew member, not so fortunate, perished. 
The landing at Plymouth was on the morning of Monday, December 11th, 1620. 
Ahead of this brave band lay a harsh winter which robbed more than half the 
settlers of their lives. When spring came at last, 154 persons were left, 21 of 
them under sixteen. But when the "Mayflower" sailed back to England, not one 
survivor asked to return. 
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Drake “s claim was emblazoned on the Plate of Brass, as described in an early 
account of the voyage: "Before we went from thence, our general caused to 
be set up a monument of our being there, as also of her majesties and 
successors right and title to that kingdom; namely a plate of brasse, fast nailed 
to a great and firme post: whereupon is engraven her graces name, and the 
day of year of our arrival there and of the free giving up of the province and 
kingdom, both by the king and people, into her majesties hands; together with 
her highness picture and armes, in a piece of sixpence currant English money, 
shewing itself by a hole made of purpose through the plate; underneath was 
likewise engraven the name of our general", etc. 

Lost for 354 years, the crudely inscribed and time blackened "Plate of 
Brasse'' was found near the shores of Drakes Bay in 1933. Today, a national 
treasure, the Plate is on permanent display at the Bancroft Library, University 
of California, Berkeley. 


"Bee it knowne unto all men by these presents June 17, 1579. By the grace 
of God and in the name of herr majesty Queen Elizabeth of England and herr 
successors forever. I take posession of this kingdome whose king and people 
freely resigne their right and title in the whole land unto herr majesties 
keeping now named by me and to bee knowne unto all men as Nova Albion. 


Francis Drake". 


When Francis Drake returned on September 26th 1580 from his voyage round 
the world with the "Golden Hind", laden with plunder, Elizabeth ’s reaction was 
politically cautious. A tentative investigation of Drakes conduct was mounted 
and the Queen informed the Spanish ambassador that if Drake “s misdeeds could 
be established, the Treasure should be returned and Drake should be punished. 
But a few months later Elizabeth had Drake knighted on the deck of his own 
ship, shrewdly - not performed with her own hands. She handed the sword to 
a courtier for the actual accolade. 

Francis Drake and Hawkins left Plymouth in 1595 in order to raid Panama, 
Puerto Rico and Grand Canary. This expedition became a total failure, and 
both leaders died. 
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The history of a great naval war reveals a wealth of interest and excitement 
unknown to the general reader. For the most people the conflict between 
England and Spain in the sixteenth century consisted solely in the destruction 
of the great armada in 1588 by Drake, Howard, and the English weather, but 
was only the most spectacular of many attempts by the Spanish to conquer 
England and make it Catholic, first by friendship, then by the marriage of 
Philip to Mary, and later by battle. Apropos the "English weather", Sir Francis 
Drake is one of the notabilities whose pact with the Devil was later published: 
he had sold his soul in exchange for supremacy as an admiral, and was thus 
able to raise the storm which dispersed the Spanish Armada. 

The Dominican monk, Fray Gregoria Garcia allege that "when the accursed 
Lutheran Corsair, el Draco - Sir Francis Drake - was on the coast of Peru in 
the "Golden Hind", he tried three times to burn one of the numerous ancient 
crosses but each time it came forth from the fire uninjuried. Drake tried also 
to break this cross into pieces, but it is said he could not. In "Historia de la 
Compania de Jesus" Allagre says it was Cavendish who tried to burn his cross, 
which was of very hard, heavy wood, of a sort not to be found anywhere in old 
Peru. The old bishop Cervantes took this cross to the city of Guazaca. 

Sir Francis Drake, described by a Spanish Ambassador as "the master thief 
of the unknown world" is, of course, seen through the eyes of his Spanish 
prisoners and contemporaries rather than through these who eulogised or 
criticised him in his own country. In a similar way Raleigh, Grenville and 
Gilbert are alluded to in the correspondence of Spanish Ambassadors. Drakes 
drum, said to be carried by him onboard his ships to beat the crew to quarters, 
now at Buckland Abbey, Devon, Drake’s old home, gives, according to legend, 
a drumbeat whenever England is in danger of invasion from the sea. 

Before continuing on the topic of armadas, and with reference to the 
Phoenicians in another place in the Introduction, it would be worthwhile to 
quote a few lines from Bernard Nantet’s book: "MALTA - An island for 5000 
years". 

The names Gozo and Malta are derived from the Phoenician Gaolo (boat) 
and Mala - correctly: Marsa - (harbour or refuge). In the absence of archi- 
tectural remains, tombs containing pottery and other objects from this period 
remain as evidence. 

After a period during which, it appears, the islands came under Greek 
influence, the Carthagians naturally took over from the Phoenicians. 
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Another armada, "The Turkish Armada". which in May 1565 rounded the 
South-Western .Cape and laid siege to the island of Malta is less known although 
Voltaire remarked that nothing is better known than the "Siege of Malta". 

Just getting their men into position was an enormous undertaking by the 
Turks. The operation of Sultan Soleyman the Magnificent was a sea-borne 
invasion. 

The first encounter of the invasion took place on May 2Ist, end of which 
came on June 23rd when Fort St. Elmo was captured with not one single 
defender alive. 

That was in the zenith of the military career of the Knights of Saint John 
of Jerusalem. 

The origin of this famous Order stretches far back into the earliest stages 
of Christian history, about 600 A.D. 

In 1113 when the Agustinian monks took over from the Benedictine monks 
and acquired the old monastry of Saint John; they also adopted that Saint as 
their patron - and this distinguished Order had been born. 

The battles against the Moslem, to modern eyes, was a kind of war very 
little different from organised piracy, but the first concern of the Knights was 
always the return to Palestine, and anything that could weaken the hold of the 
Moslem was positively required. 

In Rhodos they had become sailors and the finest fighting seamen the 
Mediterranean had ever known. They had turned themselves into Christian 
Corsairs, the most remarkable body of religious warriors that the world has 
ever seen. 

Sultan Soleyman knew well their reputation. When he conquered the island 
of Rhodos he brought nearly 100.000 men but not much artillery which he later 
brought in great quantity to Malta. Sultan Soleyman could not ignore the 
advice of Dragut Rais, or Torghoud, the greatest of Mohammedan Corsairs, 
and ordered his two commanders, Mustapha and Admiral Piali to respect him 
in all things. Dragut told Sultan Soleyman that he could do no good anywhere 
before the Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem were driven out of Malta. 

Malta and Tripoli - the latter more of a liability than an asset - were 
presented to the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem by Emperor Charles V of 
Spain in 1521 when they had lost Rhodos. Dragut conquered Tripoli in 1551 and 
became governor there. 

Dragut was born in Anatolia in 1485. He was 80 years of age during the 
Great Siege of Malta. Starting as gunner aboard Corsairs he became later 
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owner of a galliot. He was later on sailing as one of the famous Corsair, 
Barbarossa’‘s lieutenants, and before long in command of his own squadron. On 
the death of Barbarossa in 1545 he was aknowledged as his natural Successor. 
He escaped the great Genoese Admiral, Andrea Doria, in a manner which made 
the great Doria the laughing stock of the Mediterranean. Dragut managed to 
have his ships dragged overland from the harbour of Djerba to the far side of 
the island. 

Under the command of the half-brother of King Philip II, Don Juan de 
Austria, the King’s Admiral, Andrea Doria,(1) commanded the right of the 
Christian fleet’s four naval squadrons. 

Mortally wounded on June 18th, Dragut died on June 23rd 1565. The defender 
of Malta, Grand Master of the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem, Jean Parisot 
de la Valette died on August 2Ilst 1568. 

Dragut had no equal in sea-warfare except the Chevalier Romegas of the 
Order of Saint John of Jerusalem. 

The hattle for the control of Malta continued its bloody course, but - winter 
approaching - the moral of the Turkish troops dropped. A siege expected to 
take only a few weeks had lasted for more than three months. 

The Turkish Armada was put to flight on September 15th 1565, and whatever 
remained of the Sultan’s mighty expedition put to sea and stood for home 
waters. Sultan Soleyman’s successor, Salim II determined to acquire the island 
of Cyprus which he invaded in 1570 and which surrendecd to the Turks in 1573. 
This was the last great attempt of the Ottoman Empire to break into Western 
Mediterranean, and the result of the defeat of their armada during the great 
siege of Malta. 

The Turkish maritime pride received a final disastrous blow at the battle of 
Lepanto in 1571. This was the last and greatest engagement with oar-propelled 
vessels, a complete victory of allied Christian forces over the Turks when the 
Christian league reinforced by galleys from Malta destroyed the greater part 
of the Ottoman fleet. 

Barras de la Penne, a French naval officer, wrote a vivid description of the 
life of a galley-slave. "Many of the galley-slaves have not room to sleep at 
1. The name Andrea Doria will also be remembered from the 

disaster of the beautiful passenger liner of the same name. 

She collided som 45 miles from Nantucket Island on Juky 26th 1956 

with the Swedish "Stockholm". 
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full length, for they put seven men on one bench; that is to say, on a space 
about ten feet long by four broad; at the bows one sees some thirty sailors 
who have for their lodging the floor space of the rambades (the platform at 
the prow) which consists of a rectangular space ten feet long by eight wide. 
The captain and the officers who live on the poop are scarcely better lodged 
.. the creaking of the blocks and cordage, the loud cries of the sailors, the 
horrible maledictions of the galley slaves, the groaning of the timbers are 
mingled with the clank of chains ... Calm itself has its inconveniences, as the 
evil smells which arise from the galley are then so strong that one cannot get 
away from them in spite of the tobacco with which one is obliged to plug one’s 
nostrils from morning till night". 

It is not surprising that pestilence and plague often followed the galleys. 

If there happened to be a fair wind from anywhere abaft the beam, the galley 
could set two lateen sails on her short masts. But mostly she was driven and 
held on her course by the human machinery of her slaves. 

The life that La Valette knew during his period of captivity aboard the ship 
belonging to Kust-Aly has been described by Jean Marteille de Bergerac, 
another Frenchman who was condemned to the galleys some half a century 
later. 

"The galley slaves are chained six to a bench; these are four foot wide 
covered with sacking stuffed with wool, over which are laid sheepskins that 
reach down to the deck. The officer in charge of the galley slaves stays aft 
with the captain from whom he received his orders. There are also two under- 
officers, one amidships and one at the prow. Both of these are armed with 
whips with which they flog the naked bodies of the slaves. When the captain 
gives the order to row, the officer gives the signal with a silver whistle which 
hangs on a cord round his neck; the signal is repeated by the under-officers, 
and very soon all fifty oars strike the water as one. Picture to yourself six 
men chained to a bench naked as they were born, one foot on the stretcher, 
the other lifted and placed against the bench in front of him, supporting in 
their hands a vastly heavy oar and stretching their bodies backwards while 
their arms are extended to push the loom of the oar clear of the backs of those 
in front of them ... Sometimes the galley slaves row ten, twelve, even twenty 
hours at a stretch, without the slightest rest or break. On these occasions the 
officer will go round and put pieces of bread soaked in wine into the mouths 
of the wretched rowers, to prevent them from fainting. Then the captain will 
call upon the officers to redouble their blows, and if one of the slaves falls 
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exhausted over his oar (which is quite a common occurrence) he is flogged until 
he appears to be dead and is thrown overboard without ceremony ..." This was 
the existence that La Valette had once endured and which had gone to shape 
his character. 

This was also the death-in-life which every defender of Malta knew that he 
might expect if he were captured by the Turks. 

Forfait, a French marine engineer who had made a specialized study of the 
galley calculated that in a flat calm a galley could maintain about 4 1/2 knots 
for the first hour, 2 1/4 to 1 1/2 for subsequent hours. 

One of the largest vessels of the period was the Great Carrack of Rhodes, 
which the Knights brought with them when they left that island and which sub- 
sequently ended its days in Malta. It has been described by J. Taafe in his 
History of the Order. 

The Carrack had eight decks or floors, and such space for ware-houses and 
stores, that it could keep at sea for six months without once having occasion 
to touch land for any sort of provisions, not even water; for it had monstrous 
supply for all that time of water, the freshest and most limpid; nor did the 
crew eat biscuit, but excellent white bread, baked every day, the corn being 
ground by a multitude of handmills, and an oven so capacious, that it baked 
two thousand large loafs at a time. That ship was sheathed with six several 
sheatings of metal, two of which underwater were lead with bronze screws 
(which do not consume the lead like iron screws) and with which such con- 
summate art was it built, that it could never sink, no human power could sub- 
merge it. Magnificent rooms, an armoury for five hundrec men; but of the 
quantity of cannon of every kind, no need to say anything, save that fifty of 
them were of extraordinary dimensions. But what crowned all is that the 
enormous vessel was of incomparable swiftness and agility, and that its sails 
were astonishingly manageable; that required little toil to reef or veer, and 
perform all nautical evolutions; not to speak of fighting people, but the mere 
mariners amounted to three hundred; as likewise two galleys of fifteen benches 
each, one gallev lying in tow off the stern, and the other galley drawn aboard; 
not to mention various boats of diverse sizes, also drawn aboard; and truly of 
such strength her sides, that though she had often been in action, and per- 
forated by many cannon balls, not one of them ever went directly through her, 
or even passed her deadworks." 

Once more on the topic armadas, a couple of which were Portuguese, I shall 
only mention the more interesting. In 1522, Soleyman the Magnificent attacked 
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the Island of Rhodes with a fleet of 400 ships and 150.000 men. He succeeded 
where the Turks, 40 years earlier, had failed. The 7.000 defenders put up a 
stalwart defence but, in the end, were forced to come to terms. Suliman, out 
of admiration for their fighting courage, allowed them to leave. This was on 
December 24th 1522. 


* * * 


The Spanish conquerors were quick to seize the mineral wealth of their over- 
seas empire together with the native manpower they needed to mine it. 

Transporting the New World treasures to Spanish ports required the most 
fearsome and intrepid navy. The flotilla system was adopted, whereby ten to 
fifty armed galleons together with smaller dispatch ships sailed in a convoy 
protected by two heavily armed warships. 

Life aboard ship was unhappy and could be short. Fire, hurricanes, and 
epidemics claimed crew members not lost in battles with pirates, privateers, 
and foreign navies. 

Year after year, the English and Dutch sent expeditions to capture a Spanish 
treasure fleet, hoping to cripple the Spanish empire as the defeat of the 
Armada had failed to do. Only the Dutchman Piet Heyn succeeded. In 1628, 
whith the assistance of an incompetent and cowardly Spanish captain, Heyn 
seized a treasure fleet off Cuba worth the equivalent of S 157,5 million today. 
This was more than the total amount captured by pirates and privateers of 
every nation from all Spanish ships and New World settlements over a 300- 
year period. Heyn’s success was a principal factor leading to Dutch indepen- 
dence and the decline of the Spanish empire. 


* * x 


Lord Anson‘s circumnavigation in the "Centurion" in 1740-1744 is one of the 
great voyages in the history of exploration and naval warfare. Distinguished 
from the privateering voyages of the Elizabethan buccaneers in that it was a 
naval expedition formally sanctioned by the Admiralty, the "Centurions 
mission was to harass the Spaniards on the west coast of South- and Central 
America and to capture the Spanish treasure ship known as the "Manila 
Galleon". 

"The Father of The British Navv" Anson, and his men succeeded admirably 
in their mission, although at a frightful cost of ships and the lives of English 
seamen. Enduring a terrible outbreak of scurvy, and severe weather around 
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Cape Horn, to both of which most of her escort succumbed, the "Centurion" 
made her way into the Pacific where she fought naval engagements, captured 
a Spanish town, laid siege to Acapulco, seized the Manila galleon off the 
Phillipines, and returned home in triumph by way of China. 

The treasure amassed during the four-year voyage amounted to over one 
hundred million dollars (in todays currency). The fortunes of the "Centurion" ‘s 
officers were assured and, among others, Piercy Brett, van Keppel, Charles 
Saunders and Hyde Parker all went on to achieve flag ranks and further distinc- 
tion. The tragically ironic exception was Saumarez, who was killed by a 
cannonball during a battle off Cape Finisterre in 1747. 

Phillip Saumarez’s four log books of the voyage, long thought lost, were 
recently discovered in a cardboard box in the Saumarez manor in the Channel 
Islands. 


In 1586 Thomas Cavendish set out, also to plunder Spain’s gold and made the 
fastest round the world voyage at that time. 

In the end of the sixteenth century the Dutch enterec the contest for control 
of the Indies. The first circumnavigator, Oliver van Noort, was more a pirate - 
than an explorer, powerful but brutal in the extreme. 

Joris van Spilbergen “s expedition round the world in 1614-17 to reinforce the 
Dutch position in the Orient was largely to terrorise the rival power, Spain. 

Le Maire and Schouten also belonged to the early arounc-the-world navi- 
gators. 3 

For many years people have speculated about Torres ‘s voyage of discovery 
along the southern coast of New Guinea and through what is now called the 
Torres Strait. Which passage did he use through the strait? Did he see the 
mainland of Australia? Which islands did he stop at? The brief report Torres 
sent to the king of Spain after his two small ships reached Manila in May 1607 
is tantalizingly vague and ambigious. The narrative of Don Diego de Prado, an 
aristocratic adventurer who sailed with Torres, is more detailed but still has 
frustrating gaps and allows for differences in interpretation. Both these docu- 
ments were lost to the world for hundreds of years after the voyage. 

Since Prados narrative was published in 1930, other clues have come to light 
from old maps thought to have been based on missing charts drawn by Prado, 
from documents previously overlooked, and from the discovery that two 
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important lines had been omitted from the transcription of Torres’s letter to 
the king. 

When, in 1766, Captain Samuel Wallis sailed the "Dolphin" out from Plymouth 
Sound on the voyage which was to culminate in the discovery of Tahiti, he took 
with him a measuring-rod for measuring such giants as he might encounter in 
the Southern Heemisphere. The rod, though it proved redundant at the time, 
now gives us a clue bv which to gauge the scale of his adventure. 

After Captain Cook came in the years 1803-06 Captain A.J. von Krusenstern 
who made the first Russian voyage round the globe, with two ships, the 
"Nadeshda", commanded by himself, and the "Neva" in command of Captain 
Lisianskoy. They set out from Cronsdtact on August 7th 1803, with a total 
complement of 139 persons. 

An outline of the voyage would be from Russia to Copenhagen, Falmouth, 
Teneriffe, Brazil, Washington Islands, Nukahiwa, Sandwich Islands, 
Kamtschatka, Japan, Jesso and Sachalin, Kamtschatka, China, East-Indies, St. 
Helena, Copenhagen and return to Cronstact on August 19th 1806. 

Previous explorecs like Captains Behring and Tschirikoff discovered the N.W. 
Coast of America in 1741. Captain Behring died on Behring Island where he 
was driven ashore on his way back to Kamtschatka. 

In 1764 Lieutenant Synd of the Royal Navy set out from Ochotzk and dis- 
covered the is:und Matvey, later called Gore Island by Captain Cook, and the 
great island of St. Laurent, by Captain Cook called Clerke’s Island, and which 
Captain Behring mistook for a group of islands and named St. Macarins, St. 
Stephen, St. Theodore and St. Abraham. 


* * * 


The defeat of the great Spanish Armaca has in popular legend come to he 
seen as one of England’s greatest victories. 

The Spanish side of the story has been clouded by prejudice. The voyage of 
the Armada was a human tragedy and a disaster on an epic scale. 

That strange, obsessive monarch, Philip II of Spain, a man in a mixture of 
religious fervour and wordly ambition, with no realistic understanding of naval 
and military problems would never admit the incredible folly of his grand 
design. 

Disruptive forces in Europe, through thirty years, broke down the tradition 
of amity between England and Spain. From the meeting in 1554 between Philip 
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and Elizabeth, the two maintained their respect of each other and a facade of 
peace long after the wish for peace had gone, and little known are the aspects 
of this extraordinary combat upon which so much of the later history of 
Western Europe depended. 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada, which was off the Lizard on July 29th 
1588 (by the Julian Calendar, then in use, July 19th), was not only the first 
modern naval battle, but a climacteric event in the birth of modern Europe, 
and part of a larger drama of diplomacy in the age of Elizabeth. 

The curtain raises on the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, the first act 
in a drama which would not be resolved until the ships of the Catholic King 
of Spain, Philip Il, ruler of more of the earth’s surface than any other man 
since the beginning of history, - had been scattered in the North Sea, his 
French ally, the Duke of Guise murdered at Blois, and Elizabeth secured on 
her throne and her realm saved from invasion. 

Queen Elizabeth I, from the day she ascended the throne until the day she 
died, Elizabeth Tudor, daughter of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, lived the first 
twenty-five years of her life rejected and illegitimized, in the shadow of her 
older sister Mary, and younger brother, Edward. Suddenly, in 1558, the young 
woman who hac suffered physical imprisonment and severe emotional depri- 
vation inherited the crown in a manner she regarded as miraculous. For the 
first time in a hazardous and lonely life, Elizabeth experienced complete free- 
dom of mind, body, and spirit. 

More than any previous Tudor, Elizabeth’s concern was for her people. 

She early realized her greatest security lay in her subjects” love and trust - 
the first she had ever experienced - and never would the queen risk her 
popularity or endanger her crown by an unwise marriage. This feeling and a 
reluctance to share her hardwon sovereign power, as well as a deep-seated 
aversion to the married state, was not surprising in a woman whose mother 
had been executed by order of her father. 

Elizabeth s experience with men had been limited. When, early in her reign, 
she found her interest focused on the one man she could not have - Robert 
Dudley, later the great Earl of Leicester - she faced the political challenge 
of his wife’s mysterious death with a poise and equanimity which lifted her 
above suspicion even as it assured an end to Dudley’s marital ambition. Though 
she loved him until the day he died, Elizabeth never entirely trusted Robert 
Dudley, and the long story of their tempestuous relationship is dramatically 
revealed. 
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Next to Leicester, the person with whom Elizabeth was most emotionally 
involved, was Mary Stuart. The queen of Scots” story makes dramatic counter- 
point to Elizabeth’s own, reflecting the English Queens horror as she watched 
her unfortunate cousin so heedlessly endanger her crown and life that she must 
flee to England for protection. There, for nineteen years, she intrigued for her 
freedom. These were years of dispair, frustration and animosity for Elizabeth 
- feeling which did not end with Mary’s execution, but were only replaced by 
a tremendous guilt of the English queen, carried to the day of her own death. 
While reluctant to marry, Elizabeth, nevertheless, made brilliant use of the 
courtiers and royal suitors who might serve her, the nation and the crown. With 
rare intelligence, she shamelessly used her queenship to satisfy her vanity - 
and ultimately to benefit her country. 

The "years of Elizabeth" were years filled with great events and peopled 
with the colourful personalities surrounding the queen. There was William 
Cecil, the great Lord Burghley, who juggled the fortunes and faith of the Tudor 
courtiers to suit his unpredictable mistress, even as he staunchly remained her 
foremost minister and friend. And there were many others such as the hand- 
some Sir Christopher Hatton, the darkly dashing Walter Raleigh and the reck- 
less Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, the queen’s last favourite. 

It is in this involvement with her favourites, her ladies-in-waiting, her 
courtiers and :rinisters that Elizabeth in depth emerges, a woman terrified of 
losing her crown, in emotional bondage to her subjects, a demon with her 
ladies-in-waiting, an incredible coquette, a demanding monarch and, at the 
same time, a poignantly lovable woman and queen. 

It is astonishing that England - acknowledged ruler of the waves - in the 
reign of Elizabeth I possessed not a square mile of American land. From John 
Cabot “s grant of a royal patent in 1496 to discover, annex, conquer and occupy 
formerly unknown land, to Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584, hardly any good resulted 
from the waste of energy and lives of men like the rogue and pirate, Thomas 
Stuckeley, Humphrey Gilbert, hardly a seaman at all, Lane and Grenville. 


* * * 


It was said that "the Navy, like the gallows, refused nothing", merchant sea- 
men seized by the press gang, landsmen similarly seized, or criminals given an 
option of service afloat, to a jail term ashore. Disipline was ruthlessly main- 
tained by the murderous "Cat o‘nine tails", probably because mutiny is in the 
human nature, a revolt by subordinates against a specific authority, old as the 
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authority itself. It may be spontaneous, or it may brew for months and, being 
a product of powerful tensions, it is nearly always eruptive in its actions. 

Although chiefly associated with the sea, naval- and piratical mutinies, we 
know also army- and slave mutinies from B.C. to modern times. Against 
Magellan, Drake, Hudson and, perhaps most famous of all, mutiny of the 
"Bounty", or the Revolt on the Schooner "Amistad" in 1839 when the load of 
slaves seized the ship and killed her captain. An American naval vessel 
captured her and the slaves with their leader, Cinque, son of an African 
chieftain. They were jailed and charged with murder and the case went all the 
way touthey.U2S.) Supremes Court: 


* * * 


Inthe period 1793 to 1815 Great Britain was engaged in naval warfare which 
extended far beyond European waters: the Far East, the Caribbean, the 
Mediterranean and the Pacific off South America were scenes of vital engage- 
ments . While blockade duty tied down the larger ships, the frigates and 
smaller vessels were dispatched, often singly or in small groups on convoy and 
pursuit missions or as dispatch carriers and scouts. They met not only the equi- 
valent. smaller vessels of European and American blockace runners and 
privateers, but also higher-rated ships of greater tonnage and armament and 
larger crews. It is to the great credit of the Roval Navy commanders and crews 
that in the smaller ships seamanship and fighting discipline were as great as 
on larger ships commanded by officers of greater rank and age. 

Sloops, not the modern yachtsman‘s idea of sloops, but full-rigged ships of 
over 300 tons, brigs, cutters, schooners, bom-ketches and gunbrigs made up 
this navy of vessels, some as light as 70 tons. Some were experimental in design 
and armament. Most were commanded by young officers leading small crews, 
some oustanding personalities among them, later to become famous captains 
and admirals. 

Light, swift, daring frigates were the cruisers of Nelsons navy, commanded 
by bold, young, courageous officers, ranging the oceans of the world alone or 
in packs, seeking the enemy - and usually finding him. Everything happened in 
the naval encounters of the Napoleonic period and the Anglo-American war of 
1812: Victory against hopeless odds, defeat, mutiny, shipwreck, the story of a 
complex campaign of which Trafalgar was the climax. Not Villeneuve and 
Nelson, but Napoleon and the British navy tradition were the two main anta- 
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gonists. The situation was in many ways similar to 1940. Across the English 
Channel a huge invasion army was massing. Britain’s armed forces were no 
match in numbers for the superb formations of the French. But just as in 1940 
the Spitfires and Hurricanes of the Royal Air Force, working to a well- 
conceived plan, foiled Hitler “s invasion, so in 1850 the Royal Navy’s ships of 
the line, also working to a plan, shattered Napoleon’s dreams of riding 
triumphantly into London. Amplifying the account of the battle of Trafalgar 
is a lengthy selection of contemporary eyewitness accounts. 

The story of that terrible Monday in October 1805, when Britain established 
her century-long mastery of the seas, is told almost entirely in the words of 
the men - British, French and Spanish - who fought each other so bloodily off 
Cadiz. 

Talking of "Mastery of the seas", a fundamental problem of today is the fact 
that two other Great Powers, America and Russia, are both imbued with a 
sense of historic destiny in which this question inevitably is involved. The sub- 
ject of Russian expansion in its maritime aspect is of primary importance. 


* * * 


Since the distant days of the Punic Wars, maritime power has been regarded 
by most states as an indispensable perquisite for the eventual attainment of 
world power. "A conqueror may destrov sea power, but he cannot win the 
world, or any large portion thereof, without sea power of his own". That is 
the essence of the naval philosophy which Admiral Mahan first enunciated in 
1890. 

Alfred Thayer Mahan was one of the most prolific and influential students 
of naval history the world has ever known and between 1890 and 1905 he wrote 
a series of books concerned with sea-power. He postulated that international 
power of a nation rested upon the command of the sea lanes. Mahan laid parti- 
cular emphasis upon the value of convoys to counter enemy blockades. His 
claim - that Napoleon was defeated by the British blockade of the Continent 
- was widely accepted. 

Today, America, the continent between two oceans, is admirably situated 
for the execution of an impressive maritime strategy. 

Russia has been cut off from effective access to the open seas, but as a 
result of the second world war she is advancing to the fulfilment of her historic 
urge to the oceans. This war disproved the saying that she is a "landminded" 
nation. 
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Czar Peter the Great of Russia, 1662-1725, had the great object all his life, 
to gain free approach to the Oceans. His experience from Dutch and English 
shipyards from 1696 laid the foundation for a Russian navy. The Turkish and 
Swedish wars gave access to respectively the Black Sea and the Baltic. Later 
thev took Vladivostoc in the Pacific and have also extended their possessions 
in the Baltic. Czar Peter “s war with Persia in 1722 gave approach to the Indian 
Ocean. It remains to see the final outcome of Czar Peter’s dream which, 
momentarily, looks quite promising. 


¥ * * 


You are very young to go to sea 
I wonder what your fate will be. 
Fever? Shot? or Captain’s sword? 
or "Midshipman overboard!" 


Don’t be doleful, lift up your head, 

Here is an apple for you - and some gingerbread 
Now, boy! Who did you say vou were? 

"Horatio Nelson, Sir". 


"T will be a hero, and confiding in Providence I will brave every danger". So 
wrote Horatio Nelson at the beginning of his naval career. Lord Nelson’s life- 
long confidence in the greatness of his destiny was well justified by history. 

It was not only his physical daring which won him battles and the adulation 
of a nation. In a navy where disobedience could be punished by death, dis- 
obedience brought him success and honour. In a society which prized con- 
ventional virtue, his illicit relationship with the colourful Emma Hamilton was 
tolerated and even romanticised. He bridled neither his temperament nor his 
private affairs and, risking disaster, gained glory. 

He once expressed - probably unconciously - "Westminster Abbey or Victory". 
Ultimately he achieved both in reverse sequence. 

Trafalgar gives an especially close view of that most brilliant of all British 
naval commanders; the determined man with only one arm and one good eye 
who died here, leading England to its finest victory at sea. Lord Nelsons 
motivating love for his country and his mistress Lacy Hamilton, is set forth in 
his last letter before his death. Lord Nelson began his last letter to Lady 
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Hamilton onboard the "Victory" on 19th October 1805, when it became clear 
that the enemys combined fleets were preparing to sail out of port to face 
battle. After expressing the hope that he would live through the engagement 
to finish the letter, he left it open. On 20th October, the eve of the battle, 
he added a description of the enemy fleet as it drew up. The letter ends there. 
"This letter was found open on HIS desk & brought to Lady Hamilton by Captain 
Hardy". Emma added her own conclusion: 


"Oh miserable wretched Emma 
Oh glorius & happy Nelson". 
(Egerton MS 1614, ff. 125,6, 126 - British Library). 


It is alleged that Lord Nelson lost his eye fighting the Spanish in Nicaragua 
two centuries ago, but most books say he lost it fighting the French off Calvi, 
Corsica, in’ 1794. 

Books are often wrong, as they probably are in reporting Nelsons last words 
as "Kiss me Hardy", when he died in the arms of Captain Hardy on the flagship 
Victory’ “at Tratvaigar in 1805211 us, ter’ dikeliershersaid: not "Kiss me",. but 
"Kismet", a Turkish- Arabic word then fashionable in London, meaning "Fate" 
or "Destiny". The slurred, fading whispers of the dving man could easily be 
mistaken. 

Without doiot a dying man would be difficult to understand, especially in 
the tumult of a fighting ship in action. While it is well known that Lord Nelson 
was missing an arm and an eye, it is not generally known that he also lost his 
teeth. In fact he had one of the first sets of false teeth in use: They were 
made of porcelain and weighed about half a pound. 

The men around him, too, are well portrayed in an exciting narrative of this 
famous battle, one fought with a new kind of ferocity. (One of the "men" 
onboard the "Victory" was a woman in disguise working as a powder carrier, 
who wanted to be with her hushand). 

Credited with being the, first female marine in U.S. History is a 
Massachusetts girl, Lucy Brewer. Disguised as a man she enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in the early 1800°s, and served aboard the U.S. "Constitution" for three 
years without discovery, - and (Age of Exploration - Time-Life Books p. 143) 
when the French explorer Louis Antoine de Bougainville, left Tahiti in 1768 it 
was discovered that one of the crew, not being interested in the girls of Tahiti, 
was a girl who had joined the expedition out of a spirit of adventure. Her name 
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was Jeanne Baré and she has the distinction of being the first female who 
circumnavigated the world. 


* * * 


The French and Spanish admirals recorded a very keen understanding of the 
character and tactics of their British enemies - as well as their own short- 
comings - on the eve of the battle, but this did little towards avoiding the 
mistakes made in the heat of battle the next day. The British functioned out- 
standingly - and the narrative shows why. It becomes clear how this "Great~ 
and Glorious Victory" - such an immediate boon to Britain - provided a focus 
for blinding nostalgia which actually stunted the developement of the Britsh 
navy for nearly a century. 


Excerpts from Trafalgar: 


Admiral Collingwood: You had better put on silk stockings, as I have done: 
For if one should get a shot in the legs, they would be so much more manage- 
able for the surgeon. 

Lieutenant Cumby of the "Bellerophon": Finding we should not be in action 
for an hour or more, we piped to dinner, thinking that Englishmen would fight 
all the better for having a comfortable meal, and at the same time Captain 
Cooke joined us in partaking of some cold meat, etc., on the rudder head, all 
our bulkheads and tables being necessarily taken down and carried below. 

On board the Spanish ship "Santissima Trinidad": I heard someone say: "The 
sand - bring the sand" ... My curiosity prompted me to ask a lad who stood 
next to me what this was for. "For the blood, Sir", he said. 

Captain Blackwood: As we were standing on the front of the poop I took 
Lord Nelson’s hand and said, "I trust my Lord, that on my return to the 
"Victory", which will be as soon as possible, I shall find your lordship well and 
in possession of twenty prizes", on which he made this reply: "God bless you, 
Blackwood; I shall never speak to you again", on which many comments have 
been made. 

Log of the Britannia: In passing we poured a most destructive fire - the guns 
being double shotted - into the "Bucentaure", which ship had already received 
the fierce fire of the "Victory" and "Neptune". Her masts were at once swept 
away, and her galleries and stern broken to pieces. 
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Log of the "Victory": Partial firing continued until 4.30, when a victory 
having been reported to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Nelson, K.B., and 
Commander-in-Chief. He died of his wound. 


In an erroneous belief that Nelson ’s body was preserved in a barrel of neat 
rum, the name given rum after Trafalgar was Nelson’s blood. In fact, cognac 
and spirit of wine were used. 

Water-mixed rum was introduced to the Service by Admiral anor Vernon 
- "Old Grogram" to his sailors - in the West Indies as a substitute for beer. 
This tradition lasted for two centuries. 

The watered down version needed a name and "Grog" was swiftly coined. 
Admiral Vernon’s nickname "Grogram" is defined in the Oxford dictionary as 
a waterproof coat of "course fabric of silk, mohair and wool often stiffened 
with gum" which was used by the Admiral. 

Ancient alternative names for rum were Rumbullion, Rumbustion, Kill Devil, 
Barbados Water, Red-eye or Saccharum. This was served to the sailors in the 
West Indies Service early in the seventeen hundreds and by 1740 the neat rum 
issue as daily alternative to beer was common practice. 

"The Black Tot Day" - July 3lst 1970 the last "up spirits" was piped - the 
last drop of "Nelson’s blood". 

The diehard traditionalists believe that the navy has lost its major morale 
booster. 


The early history of all maritime nations is largely the story of how the 
people of those countries conquered the sea, and of the ships they built and 
sailed. The development of the sailing ship in war and peace, from slow 
Phoenician galleys to manoeuvrable battleships bristling with cannon, from 
Egyptian sailing rafts to sleek and powerful schooners, clippers, - sail in the 
age of steam. Those nations that had the best sailors and built the best ships 
prospered mightily. 

The sea was the only highway at disposal in the early days. Our ancestors 
became, therefore, a seafaring stock. 
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It is true also that every seafaring nation has developed distinctive types of 
craft to suit its particular needs. Thus a very different form of hull and rig 
was evolved on a rocky coast with deep water and long, swinging seas than in 
a country where the waters were shallow and scoured by heavy tides. 

The cory has long fascinated boat lovers. Of the simplest design, built from 
the most common materials, the cory has the ability to handle the most 
demanding tasks. The variations on the basic dory has seen duty as a fishing 
boat, a lumberman‘s log-driving batteau, a lifeboat, a recreational rowing boat, 
and a racing sailboat. Legendary dory types are bank dories, swampscotts, 
gunning dories, semi-dories, St. Pierre dories, flat-irons, dory skiffs, and 
batteaux. 

To the confirmed mariner, few sights inspire more genuine delight than that 
of a vintage powerboat or sailing craft underway. Surprisingly enough, a goodly 
number of such craft can be seen in American waters today - skipjacks from 
the Chesapeake, lobster boats from Maine, gaff-rigged Friendship sloops, early 
Elco and Chris-Craft power launches with newly varnished hulls, Gloucester 
fishing schooners scaled down for family cruising, and a cheerful armada of 
dories, skiffs, catboats and other small craft from a century ago. Boats of 
Classic design are enjoying a lively renaissance in fact. More and more 
boatmen are ciscovering that they are not only handsome to look at, but also 
fun to sail, solid underfoot, seaworthy and eminently satisfying to restore and 
Eetits 


As adevelopment of the river boat, the double-ended ferries which we regard 
now as typical, served to carry passengers, livestock, railroad cars and event- 
ually autos. 

Cross-Channel visits to Newhaven and Folkstone in the early 1950s are now 
only wonderful memories because the cosy old ships are being replaced by 
"Cafeteria Vehicles", Hover Craft and Jet Foils. The sumptuous era has 
vanished. 


Many new ships, especially ferries, have incorporated into their forward 
sections a "bow-thruster" propeller. This very practical aid to ship handling is 
indeed, a built-in-tughoat. It is, however, not new. In Australia, the River 
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Murray paddle steamer "Benyip", built at Mannum, South Australia in 1896, 
was in many ways of radical construction, as she had “tween hulls with a single 
paddle-wheel mounted between them. A small padclewheel was fitted to the 
bows to assist steering on sharp bends of the river. Modern methods such as 
container handling have made shipping by inland water-ways compatible with 
other kinds of shipping. Freighting by air is 67 times as expensive as by water, 
and by road 22 times. 
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The East- and S.W. coasts of England and particularly the Thames Estuary 
were the last homes of merchant - and fishing under sail in Northern Europe. 
In the nineteenth century the tinv ports of Kent, Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk, 
of Dorset, Devon and Somerset were filled with masts and yards. Peculiar to 
North Devon was the Polacca rig. 

Sailing trawlers, Drifters and Herring luggers worked out of Hull, Grimsby, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft and Barking, of Ramsgate, Brixham, Plymouth and the 
coasts of Scotland and the Isle of Man. The graceful spritsail harges on the 
Thames - and Medway - Stumpies, Muleys, Ketch - and Kentish Barges were 
all adapted to their use, Skiffs and Schooners, Flat Bottoms, File Bottoms, 
Lapstrake, Carvel Planking, Clinker built, Centerboards, Stove-Anchors. They 
had even different kinds of oars. Mackerel Drivers, Nickies, Nobbies, Fifies 
and Zulus, all were built to suit the waters which they fished or traded - the 
fishing cobles, humber-keels, collier brigs - so much favoured by the out- 
standing explorer, Captain James Cook, and the huge deep-sea sailing ships. 

A"Bomshuit" is one of the strangest seagoing fishing craft. With her 2 to | 
ratio of length to breadth (beam) and her rectangular form with almost no 
roundings she probably was the squarest ship in the world. The Bomschuit was 
designed to run ashore on the dangerous coast with lots of sandbanks and no 
harbours, often with a full load and all sails set. These strongly built ships were 
of course very slow sailers (2.5 - 3 knots, 5 in a breeze) but on the other hand 
very seaworthy. In winter after the end of the herring season, the schuites 
were laid up on line, high on the beach at the foot of the dunes. The Bomschuit 
was built and used at Scheveningen, Katwijk, Noordwijk, Zaandvoort and 
Edword, all places without a harbour. This trace under sail ended only about 
50 years ago. It was not replaced by powered vessels but by other sailing craft, 
the Zeillogger (sailing drifter). 
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Hansy, Lizard 1911. Herzogin Cecille, Salcombe 1936. 


French Schooner, ““Olympe’’, Oct. 3rd. 1910. Mildred, Gurnards Head 1912 


German barque ‘’Pindos’’. Feb. 10th, 1912. 
After a 6 week struggle round the Horn westward, 
she made port after 112 days Hamburg to port of 
loading in Chile. 
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At a conservative estimate there have been at least a quarter of a million 
wrecks in British waters. No country in the world has had more. No part of 
the United Kingdoms coastline has failed to take its toll. 

A typical example is the case of two Dutch ships that set off for the East 
Indies carrying between them 240.000 guilders in coins in addition to other rich 
cargo, including 40 tons of brandy and a combined crew of 400 men. One of 
the vessels was wrecked off the Shetlands. 


Shakespeare describes in "King Richard": 


Methought I saw thousand fearful wracks; 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw “d upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl; 
Inestimable stones, unvalu’d jewels; 

All scatter “d in the bottom of sea. 


Dedicated adventurers set out on a voyage that many experts believed to 
be impossible, on a primitive raft made of forty-foot halsa logs and named 
Kon-Tiki in honour of a legendary sun king, 8.600 miles across the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Ever since 1937, Thor Heyerdahl had a dream. To find out of if the ancient 
civilisations of Mexico, Peru, the Pacific Islands, Egypt and Mesopotamia could 
have had a common origin. To prove that, long before the Europeans, the 
crossing of the world’s three oceans could have been achieved. In 1947, 
Heyerdahl set sail from the coast of Peru in the "Kon-Tiki". One hundred and 
one cays later the "Kon-Tiki'" made landfall in the Pacific Islands. 

The "TAHITI NUI" is the name of an exact replica of an ancient Polynesian 
raft. Captain Eric de Bisschop sailed it across the Pacific from Tahiti to Chile 
in a daring challenge to the "KON-TIKI" theory which holds that the 
Polynesians came to their paradisical islands from the West coast of South 
America. 

Captain de Bisschop, a dedicated, fearless explorer of the sea, took exception 
to many of the premises of Heyerdahl’s hypothesis. He explains why his first 
raft went in the opposite direction from the "Kon-Tiki" and why it was actually 
able to beat against the wind and steer without a rudder but by the Tahitian 
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method of a series of center boards plunged at varying depths. At the age of 
65 Captain de Bisschop made his dramatic voyage in 6 months. 

In 1970, Thor Heyerdahl’s papyrus reed ship "Ra II" left Africa. Fifty-seven 
days later "Ra II" reached Barbados on the other side of the Atlantic. During 
1977-78, Heyerdahl built the reed ship "Tigris" in Iraq, and sailed it by way of 
Oman anc Pakistan to the entrance of the Red Sea. Local war stopped further 
progress, but "Tigris" had shown that the three old-world civilizations of 
Sumer, the Indus Valley and Egypt could have communicated by sea. "The 
oceans did not separate early civilizations", says Heyerdahl. "They linked them 
together". 

Edward Robertson, D. Litt., D.D., Professor in the University of Manchester 

writes in the "Bulletin of the John Rvlands Library" Vol. 24. No. 2, October 
1940, pp 3-472". othervalue ol theroceanv.s asminitem..1ds tie ereatests: aqion 
in the development and spread of civilization ... uniting rather than separating 
distant shores, ...link togetherstherearllestecivilizederaces.. 
The success of Heyerdahl “s expeditions was basec on careful planning and strict 
accuracy in every detail. "We have sailed precise replicas of the first ships 
built by early navigators", says Heyerdahl. "We have used their rigging and 
steering methods, survived on their food, and tested their simple navigational 
devices". 

On November 12th, 1963, did the then 70 years old American author and 
researcher, William Willis, make a landing on the Islands of Samoa. On a raft 
he started from Peru - single-handec - on July 31st depending only on current 
and wind. Big waves damaged his raft where his only companions were the two 
cats, Kiki and Aussie. The raft measured 10 x 6,5 metres. 


* x x 


Re-enactment of St. Brendan’s voyage in middle of the 6th century A.D. 
from Ireland to Vinlanc in a replica of his legendary wood-framed boat covered 
in oxhides has been made. 


* * * 


Danger was ever-present; Galeforce winds and fifty-foot waves threatened 
to smash the craft to pieces; sharks were a constant menace; temperatures 
ranged from boiling heat by day to numbing cold at night; and jagged coral 
reefs dotting the Pacific from Samoa to Australia lay in wait along their path, 
as also St. Brendan’s track was endangered by ice and killer-whales. 
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Macod and his Welsh men, the Cabots and other Englishmen from Bristol, 
Tieve and Cortereal, Danes under Munk, Pockhorst and Pining and many others 
made dangerous voyages. The English pirates Pockhurst and Pining returned 
from a voyage to Greenland ahout 1490, requesting the Pope, on account of 
the Green-landers, to send a clergyman which they had missed for so many 
years. 


"There was a fool who went to sea 


and, chose the life of; misery, 
A fool he is - a fool hell be, 


for only fools would go to sea", 


said "Jack Tar" when even "Burgoo", "Dandy Funk", "Duff" or "Dog ’s body" 
was scarce and winter storms made life miserable during extended voyages. 

Up to about the turn of the century, ships were not well equipped with 
betlets,also termed 'dunnies",, tor the crew. ihe bobstay served in good 
weather or the lee rail where there was no privacy! 

A regulation from 1883 reads: "Vessel’s heads to be screened. Masters of 
ships shall have the heads of their ships so screened by canvas, or other means, 
that persons making use of such portion of the ship for natural purposes shall 
be effectively hidden from view". 

Ships began to be fitted with crew's "dunnies". A hucket with lanvard 
attached was kept inside, and the user was expected to draw water from over- 
side and flush the pan after use. 

The leather clapper covering the outlet was often dislodged with the result 
that if the ship gave a lurch to leeward at the correct moment, one was more 
likely to have his bottom washed rather than wiped. 

"A man who would go to sea and call it pleasure would go to hell for a pas- 
dime: 

But the hardships were always forgotten in port. Soon "Jack Tar" was onboard 
again. 

"Il went to fish the albatross way south bevond Cape Horn. The stormy ocean 
I will cross no matter how forlorn". 


* * * 
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"Lobscouse" or "scouse", called "cement" by the Germans - was a quantity 
of hardtack - ship biscuit - broken up, soaked over night in salt water, mixed 
with cold salt boiled meat and warmed with grease from the cook’s slush - 
cask. Omit the meat, add molasses and it becomes "Dandy Funk", and baked 
the name is "Crackerhash". When the soaked hardtack is merely covered with 
scraps of fat, pork or beef it becomes "Dog ’s Body". Other popular names were 
"Harriet Lane" or "Fanny Adams". - Canned beef or mutton - first served in 
1813, - "Ropeyarn". German: "Kabelgarn". Norwegian: "Kabelgarn" or 
"Preserva-kjatt". "Bully Beef" or "French Boeuf Boulli" (boiled beef). A 
greenhorn on board a German ship was "Johan Kabelgarn". Sunday breakfast - 

Or supper variation were baked lobscouse and to prevent exhaustion 
"Skillygalee" - oatmeal, sugar and water came in handy. "Duff" was heavy, 
dark anc clammy pudding - flour boiled with water and eaten with molasses. 
A few prunes or raisins added changed it to "Plum-Duff". Sea-pie (two- or 
three decker) was probably Utopia. 


A distinctive language of the sea prevails along all the littorals of the world. 
From prehistoric times through the development of the oar, sail and power, 
diverse personalities - explorers, fishermen, buccaneers, traders - have con- 
tributed to the lingo of the sailor. It is the vernacular of a hard life - a life 
of great demands, of grand traditions - and its terms are correspondingly 
rugged, terse, picturesque and romantic. 

It is sharply concise where the necessity of emergencies demands! It is apt 
ana comprehensive, as in the term, "under goose-winged lower topsails" - just 
showing to a gale a bit of canvas the shape of a goosewing; and where there 
is a touch of poetry it is poetic, as in "rolling down to St. Helena". 

The rich language of the sea, exotic perhaps, to the landlubber, has become 
extensive in consequence of the interminable parts of a vessel, its intricate 
rigging, the many types of craft, various manoeuvres, and the precise way of 
doing things, "weigh" for instance to get underway (in readiness to sail), This 
lingua franca or "pigeon English", binds seamen together and quickly identifies 
them. Jack Tar “s to the dentist; "... the aftermost grinder aloft, on the star- 
board quarter ..." is one of numerous classics. Some terms have many 
meanings, some have different interpretations in different localities, and some 
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are vague at best. Even such commonplace terms as "a fair wind" or "catching 
a crab" will often start a controversial discussion. 

Household words have also been taken to sea and adapted. One may find an 
apron, a bonnet, a cap, a shoe, braces, a cradle, a crib and a cot. A horse, 
bridle, saddle and stirrup. Martingale, carriage and coach. A whip, dog and 
hounds, mouse, rabbet (rabbit) and fox - or a "donkey’s breakfast". 

For the interested, but ignorant readers, translation or explanation of these 
terms are easily found in the multitude of Maritime Dictionaries and 
Encyclopediae of Nautical words, terms and sea slang. 

Of unknown origin is the word "Catharping" which is the act of a temporary 
bracing the stays of the masts when there is no time for tightening these up 
properly. In Norway - maybe all Scandinavia - the translation of the term used 
would be: "Swift" the back-stays (svikte). 

This would avoid dangling and disloging slack stays from their spreaders to 
leeward but could not (according to "The Oxford Companion To Ships And The 
Sea" by Peter Kemp), assist the bracing of a yard closer to the wind. 

When in the Norwegian sense of the word the backstays are pulled together 
with a tackle it would also serve the purpose of bracing the yards closer to 
the wind. 

The Norwegian or Scandinavian term for gammoning (lashing of the bowsprit) 
is "Santerning", also a word of obscure origin. 


* * * 


Sea-baptism at the equator - "Crossing the Line"(1) - a mock-ceremony - 
enjoys great popularity among all seafaring nations. The rite could be just silly, 
but also quite brutal and inhuman. It was a traditional maritime festival which 
celebrated a turning point in a seaman’s life - pass from one part of King 
Neptune ’s domain into another. Spirits must be offered by the Master of the 
ship which is visited by King Neptune, his court and assistants. The proceedings 
were often abused extremely, but no-one can refuse it and those who suffered 
it were just as brutal when in their turn they treated themselves by "baptizing" 
greenhorns in order to make them real deep sea sailors and good shipmates. 

Similar customs have been in use for entering Tropic and Polar regions as 
1. These ancient ceremony was performed at the "Tropic of Cancer" 

and later on at the "Equator". 
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well as in passing certain places in European waters or the International Date 
Line where the novices are brought before the great Chinese dragon and sen- 
tenced to be initiated. The ceremony is actually an adaption of baptism at the 
Eine: 

The first known equator ceremonies are probably those of the Brothers 
Parmentier on board a French ship in 1529, and Jean de Léroys during a voyage 
to Brazil in 1557. From 1612 it was a regular matter on board French ships. 
In 1746 the Count of Saint Malo crossed the line on a voyage to Peru. He 
writes: "On Saturday the 21st of January, the day after our crossing the line, 
those of the crew who had never passed it before were obliged to undergo a 
rough kind of second baptism. Not even the captain himself can plead an 
exemption, nor is even a dispensation to be purchased with either liquor or 
money. So that I, among the rest was obliged to submit to it. The boatswain 
and his mates, after several antic ceremonies fastened a line from one end of 
the quarter deck to the other for the officers, and another on the middle deck 
for the fore-mast men. They then tie the thumb of the right-hand to that line, 
after which some sea-water is poured down the sleeve. The ceremony is closed 
by an officer who comes with a plate to the new baptized, who must not refuse 
to throw in some money. The best way, after being set at liberty is to with- 
draw, for I remember that our third lieutenant, after undergoing the ceremony, 
was for entertaining himself, seeing it performed on the sailors. But he paid 
for his curiosity, being in an instant assaulted on all sides with buckets of sea 
water... 

Captain Cook in 1768 onwards permitted "ducking from the yard arm" but 
demonstrated his disapproval by omitting to mention it in his diary, and 
Lieutenant William Bligh did not:permit the usual Equator ceremonial at all 
during the "Bounty"’s eventful passage to Tahiti in 1787. 

Some captains were against the baptism but had no objection to their crews 
having a good time, so they tried to replace it with other things. 

In some cases the crew were not baptized but had only to pay "a footing". 
Crew and passengers had to donate a bottle of some liquor, sugar for the toddy 
or money. 

Capt. A.J. von Krusenstern, of the Imperial navy, during his 
circumnavigation in 1803-1806 in the ships "Nadesda" and "Neva" noted in his 
logbook: "On the 26th November we crossed the equator at about eleven in the 
morning on 24 degrees 20 minutes West longitude, after a passage of thirty 
days from Santa Cruz. Under salute of eleven guns we drank the health of the 
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Emperor in whose glorious reign the Russian flag first waved in the southern 
hemisphere. The usual farce with Neptune could not well be represented, as 
there was nobody onboard the ship, except myself, who had crossed the 
equator. One of the sailors, however, who had a talent for spouting, and was 
rather a wag, was adorned with the trident to welcome the Russians on their 
first entrance into a strange boundary, and he played his part as well as if he 
had long been devoted to the sea-god". 

Other reports and descriptions from 1784 and 1801 runs, respectively: "The 
day on which a ship crosses the line is commemorated by a humorous nautical 
ceremony. At noon the arrival of Neptune is announced; the marine deity is 
impersonated by a sailor, bearing in his hand the trident, and seated in a car, 
which is no other than a water tub, drawn by some of his companions in the 
character of Tritons. The appearance of Neptune and his retinue is highly 
grotesque; their oozy locks are composed of long, half-wet swabs, bespattered 
with oatmeal, and their faces are painted with red ochre. On approaching the 
captain, Neptune demands the object of his voyage, and receives the 
customary tribute from those who have not crossed the line, and choose to 
evade the ceremony of ducking and shaving. Meanwhile the intended victims, 
including such as have not obtained their freedom from Neptune, are confined 
between the decks, from whence they are, one by one, dragged to execution. 
A large grog-tub, filled with water, is placed on one of the gangways, and over 
it is laid a plank, on which the novice is seated, whilst the barber besmears 
his face with a composition of tar and grease, and then scrapes it with part 
of an iron hoop istead of a razor. On the signal being given the plank is with- 
drawn, when the unfortunate wretch is immersed into water from which he is 
not suffered to escape till he is menaced with suffocation. Neptune appears 
with all his retinue, among whom the barber is conspicious. The ceremony of 
shaving and ducking is sometimes followed by another, in which the voyager, 
suspended from the yard-arm, performs ablution in the sea". 

"According to an old custom, on the evening before we crossed the Line, a 
sort of entertainment was held. The following ceremony took place: One of 
the crew represented an old man who was supposed to come from the Line 
(came down from the main-top). He hailed the ship, asked where she was from 
and where bound for. Then, accompanied by his four black angels he was taken 
into the cabin where he was received by the ship’s officers. He sat down at 
the table, brought out the chart and his octant, showed what latitude the ship 
was at and saw whether the captain’s reckoning agreed with this, then gave 
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the course to be steered. At this point the ceremony in the waist began. There 
were 12-16 men taking part and the most important characters were: the old 
man and his angels, Hans Wurst (Jack Sausage), a huntsman and farmer and his 
wife who came driving in a waggon. The whole procession then went aft to the 
quarter-deck, to the accompaniment of music, and were there received in a 
very friendly way by the ship’s officers. On that day Hans Wurst is allowed to 
behave as merrily as he will, he goes into the cabin and sits down by the 
captain; the officers give him good things for himself and his comrades. 

Then the huntsman goes aft and shoots a pig which is prepared for the crews 
dinner. As for drink there is no lack of it upon this occasion. Those who have 
not before passed the Line are then called abaft on to the quarter-deck in 
order to pay "hanse". ("Fee for Membership".) Afterwards they are taken amid- 
ships where they are baptized in a large barrel of water, and water is poured 
over them from the ship’s boats lying on deck. 

Ropes stretched along the waist prevent them from running forward. The 
farmer drives up with his wife and sells what he has in the waggon. The bear 
is led about by its master, grabs by the legs anyone who comes up to it, and 
lumbers off with him. In short everyone tries to contribute as much as possible 
to the general merriment. In the evening dancing begins, and this goes on all 
night. Sailors dance with their officers; on this occasion all are equals. On 
board our ship these fun and games lasted three days and nights, as we had 
good weather and a dead calm". 

...and for our return voyage from China in 1805: 

"Under the Line we held a garland festival. The ceremony was as follows: 
A garland, like a laurel garland, was made and was brought in on the ends of 
naked swords by four black angels. To the accompaniment of music and singing 
it was carried into the cabin where it was hung up over the table. I can still 
remember the song we sang. Another song was then sung in honour of the 
captain, after which health was drunk and a merry time was had by all. A bowl 
of punch stood on the deck and every man got as much as he could drink. In 
the evening there was dancing, the captain opening the proceedings 
with the Chinaman ’s Minuet and every man hopped about as best he could. The 
poor were not forgotten on this occasion. A collecting box bore the inscription 
"While you are merry remember the poor and the wretched", and everyone 
from the captain to the man who looked after the livestock made a con- 
tribution". 
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From entering the polar region it runs as follow: 


The crossing of the Arctic Circle is combined with a May Day celebration, 
as it takes place on Ist May. Neptune is clad in a bear-skin jacket padded with 
tow and eiderdown. His breeches are also padded and decorated with tinsel. 
His face smeared with soot. He has a long beard and wears a bearskin head- 
dress which resembles a helmet. In his belt 
he has a padlock instead of a watch, as well as numerous keys. He carries a 
harpoon. He is accompanied by his wife, a barber and his assistant, and a crowd 
of grotesquely dressed figures who make music with megaphones, pots and pans 
etc. At | o’clock the procession goes round the ship. The officers who have 
not crossed the Polar Circle before donate a couple of bottles of whisky or 
brandy. The ordinary members of the crew are shaved, while the others occupy 
the time singing and drinking. The "green men" are requested to come, one by 
one, before Neptune on his throne. 

After a few questions put to the unlucky subject, he was ordered to go down 
upon his knees to receive the gracious gift of freedom. It was in vain to resist; 
one of the barber ‘s clerks quickly bound his hands, the other held a dirty pot 
filled with a dingy mixture of pitch, train-oil and other nauseous ingredients, 
while the barber, dipping into it a brush, formed of stiff shreds of whalebone, 
beplastered the chin and lips of the unwilling victim with an unsparing hand. 
It would be needless to detail the grimaces made by the latheree, or those of 
the latherer and his companions ... upon the least appearance of an intention 
to speak, the brush, thickly gorged with lather, was slipped into his mouth. 
Lathering being completed, a razor was handed to the operator by his chief 
mate; a razor forged from a piece of iron hoop with its edge notched puposely 
like a saw. A heavy application of his instrument then followed". 

It is particularly emphasized that the cold prevents the crew from baptizing 
the victims as they do at the Equator. After shaving, the newly initiated are 
accepted into the fraternity of Greenland-men, and this is celebrated with 
drinking, singing, dancing and music, and a certificate is being issued: 

"We, Neptune, from the morning of time ruler over world encircling ocean 
and all within it hereby proclaim that ... has on this day crossed the Line of 
the Northern Polar Circle at 50° W. longitude on board the abovementioned 
ship on a voyage from ... to ... Our doctor has had his heart and kidneys 
examined and submitted to the prescribed ceremonies; and having been treated 
by the powerful contents of our medicine chest he has been cured of the 
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sickness and filth clinging to him from ..., and finally in accordance with the 
traditions valid from time immemorial he has been carefully and thoroughly 
lathered and shaved by our own private barber; after which he has received 
baptism at the above mentioned place and thereby been received into a new 
and better life which charges him with the solemn and strict duty of taking 
care that none seek to sneak over the Polar Cricle by fraudulent behaviour 
without having received the baptism required by us with all its traditional 
ceremony. To which all concerned are charged for to comply. 


The North Polar Circle, (Date) 
Under Our Royal Hand and Seal 


Neptune, King of Ocean" 


Although some certificates of Baptism could be quite elaborate it was usually 
more simple but at times with decorations of various kind, drawings or tassels 
of ropeyarn fastened with sealing wax. The text would run something like: 

We, Neptune Rex, ruler of all seas, oceans and estuaries confirm with this 
certificate signed under our royal hand and the seal of our realms that the 
earthly 
Name 


serving onboard the good ship 
Name 


has today been properly and thoroughly cleaned and disinfected in accordance 
with the age-honoured equatorial Rules and Rites and renamed 
Neptun Rex 


Date: 
WiItnN@SS2iireccstecasssee seas 
Captain 
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Flags through history from ancient China were flown from masts and spars: 
standards, banners, gonfalons, oriflammes and vexilae. 


* * * 


To a much larger extent have names been applied to ships than to palaces, 
castles, mansions, farms and dwelling houses or business edifices. More than 
four thousand years ago the Egyptians named their vessels, and boats and ships 
have names up to the present day. 

There are a multitude of reasons for such an appellation, in the latest 
centuries more for practical purposes than to designate the owners name, 
religious belief, family or business connections. The vessels could be named so 
as to advertise her various facilities and advantages or reputation for fast 
passages and luxury. The name could be emotional or for a warship threatening. 
She could be named for a god or the name could indicate a special trade or 
the waters where she traded. 

The ceremonies, both during laying of the keel and the naming ceremony 
when a ship is. launched are as varied and as old as the naming itself. 

Many ships were also nicknamed - suggestive or colourful - many of which 
were better known than the real name. Columbus” the "Santa Marie" was nick- 
named "Maria Galante" which also is the name of a little island in the 
Caribbean, and the "Queen Elizabeth" «was coined "Big»Lizzie”. 


* * * 


A"Boatswain’s Call" was first used on English ships in the thirteenth century 
during the crusades. The Royal Navy, always believers in tradition, still uses 
the Boatswain’s Call as a mark of respect, to pipe the captain or special 
visitors onboard or for emphasising important orders. It was named after the 
Boatswain because his several duties needed the issuing of more orders than 
other officers. "Pipe the Commander aboard" was one of the several orders. 
The high-pitched whistle could be heard above the howling of the strongest 
wind. 

It is known that the galley-slaves of Rome and Greece kept stroke to the 
sound of a flute or whistle similar to the Boatswain’s Call. 

"Whistle of Honour" became known as "The Call" about 1670 when the Lord 
High Admiral of the Navy wore a gold whistle as a badge of rank. 
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King Henry VIII wore a diamond-studded call on a neckchain for the launching 
of a ship at Chatham. 
The ordinary whistle of command was issued in silver and often each officer 
had his own call with various decorations. 

Each part of the Boatswain’s Call has names - from the mouthpiece: "Gun 
- Shackle - Keel - Buoy with the hole". Size of the "Hole" can be adjusted to 
the desired amount. There are two main notes, "Low", and "High" and three 
tones: "Plani" --"Warble" and "Trill". Various Calls with their duration, notes 
and tones are: "The Side" - "Carry on" - "Stop Work" - "Stand Still" - "Call 
Bosun’s Mates" - "Away Boat" - "Haul or Hoist" - "Dinner or Supper" - "Light 
To" - "Let Go" or "Pipe Down". 


* * * 


The bell has always been an important piece of equipment for the life-rythm 
on board ships and for various purposes - probably preceeded by the gong or a 
drum. Traditionally, the ship’s bell was cast when a new vessel ‘s keel was laid, 
and stayed aboard throughout all her life. In fog, the bell became known as 
"the sailor “s best friend" - for it“s note would carry long distances across the 
water to protect him from collision. 

The proportions of these bells, and the metal used, give them a fine ringing 
tone which meets maritime authority requirements. They are sand-cast, turned 
on the outside, polished to a brilliant finish, and lacquered. 

It has struck the time, marked watches, called the crew for divine service, 
duty in danger and fire - and for meals. Every half-hour when the sandglass 
was turned, the bell was sounded. Later came two-hour and four-hour glasses. 
The British navy kept time by the glass as_late as 1839. 

The ancient mariners believed that the seas were full of fearful and 
dangerous monsters, and bells, placed around the ships, were struck for pro- 
tection, and also to ward off demons of the air, storms and thunders. Many of 
these bells were blessed by the church. Later the bell had its place on the 
fo’c’sle and a smaller watch-bell aft, near the helmsman. 

The vivid folklore, often eerie, superstitious tales and rituals of the sea were 
the sailors“ response to danger - immediate and uncontrolled, an urgent need 
to appease the sea-gods. The "Flying Dutchman" taboos, talismans, precautions 
at keel-laying, bells and launching, all were carefully observed. 

The war-ships had large bells hung in belfries, often very large and ornate, 
with figures of mermaids or other: decoration. On small ships the bell is 
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suspended from what sailors term. "the gallows", forward of the windlass. The 
expression "a stroke" on the bell is "A glass" in both Scandinavian and German 
languages, which comes from turning the sandglass. The English said that "The 
helmsman flogged the glass" while the French claimed that he had "Eaten sand" 
when he tried to shorten his trick at the wheel. Other seafaring nations had 
different expressions. 

From one to eight bells or-"glass" are struck - the. larger number 6 times a 
day - at 12 - 4 and 8 o clock. There are different watch-systems, and con- 
sequently different ways of how the bell is struck, only is the bell onboard the 
British Royal Navy never struck five times in the second dog-watch. The dog- 
watches have a system of their own: Half past 6 - at 7 and seven-thirty the 
bell is struck respectively one - two and three times and again at 8 o clock 8 
times. Reason for this is that signal for the Mutiny at the Nore in 1797 was 
that the bell’ would be struck five times in the second dog-watch. 

Gongs are still in use as a fog signal and in 1889 the "Regulations for 
Preventing Collision of Vessels at Sea" which also cover bells, exempted, for 
religious reasons, Turkish ships for using bells, and permitted the use of drums 
instead. 

Legends tell of bells which sound on sunken ships, and the British Poet, Sir 
Henry Newbolt, wonders - in his ballad-‘"Messmates" - whether a sailor, buried 
at sea, can hear the bells of ships passing by. The bell represents the ship much 
as other moveable items, the Log, Name-plate, Lifeboats and Lifepreservers, 
or the ship’s Wheel, which conjures up visions of the sea more vividly than any- 
thing else. 

The Bell-rope or "Bell’s tail", also called "lanyard" were more often than 
not, beautiful examples of seamen’s fancy-work, a lot of different types, 
braided and decorated with various ornamental knots and macramé. 

The ship ’s name was usually engraved on the bell, one reason for which they 
‘seldom served more than one ship. Another reason was superstition of which 
there, of course, is a lot. Damage to the bells means trouble lies ahead, or if 
rolling of ship made the clapper strike it, that was considered Davy Jones * 
announcing the ship’s doom. Ships with a-"crow‘s nest" had a third bell there 
for the outlook to strike when anything was sighted, one for starboard, two 
for port and three for dead ahead. The fo ‘c‘sle bell was also used when hoisting 
anchor. Whenever the shackle of one of the fifteen-fathom lengths of chain 
came above the surface the bell was struck - one for each "shot" of chain still 
below the surface - and finally sounded rapidly when the anchor broke free of 
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the bottom and the anchor - chain-"up and down". Beautifully decorated bells 
of all sizes from famous ships have been collected or salvaged and can be seen 
in Museums, Missions and Churches. 

Best known is, perhaps, the "Lutine Bel!" which hangs in the Rostrum, ("The 
Room" or the underwriting room), in Lloyd’s of London. It is struck when a 
disaster occurs at sea, once; and for good news, twice. It belonged originally 
to a captured French frigate, the "Lutine", launched in 1785, which foundered 
under the British flag off the Dutch coast in 1799. The bell was salvaged in 
1859. The loss of the gold coin she was carrying cost Lloyd’s about one million 
dollars. 

Strange and varied as creatures of the sea are mermen, tritons, waterhorses, 
and the dugong of the Indian Ocean and the China Seas. Most fascinating of 
all are the mermaid and the siren. The former traces her ancestry to Ea, Lord 
of the Waters, worshipped in Accad some six thousand years ago, and the glass 
into which she gazes as she combs her long hair may be symbolic of the moon- 
disc which governs the movement of the seas. 

Sea-monsters and sea-serpents of many different kinds have been connected 
with ships and seamen, from Mythology through the years B.C. and A.D. 
through the middle ages to our times. 

In Norway, a well-known Bishop, and internationally respected expert on 
sea-monsters, Claimed that he saw a sea-serpent in 1734 which he estimated 
to be some 300 yards. long, although the usual length was about 200 yards. 

During summertime the sea-serpent often sleeps on the surface of the sea 
and many seafarers thought it an island where they landed to prepare food and 
look for fresh water. In Iceland it is told that the Holy Brandanus performed 
a mass on a Sea-serpent. There are numerous reports from Bishops, Ministers, 
fishermen and sailors alike about the sea-serpent and other monsters of the 
deep, from the Archbishop Olaus Magnus (1490-1558) to the latest report from 
Northern Norway in 1894. 

Among ruins of particular interest is worth mentioning the Temple of Juno 
where ivory tusks were placed by sailors as votive offerings. This Temple was 
built in Tas Silg Marsaxlokk (not Malaxlokk). One may also mention the use in 
A.D. of symbolic decoration of churches with models of ships, usually sailing 
ships, suspended from the ceiling and heading eastward towards the altar. 
Although only one ship is usual, many churches have several models and not 
always suspended from the ceiling but alongside the inner walls on shelves or 
otherwise. Once upon a time 32 ships decorated a church in Bristol in England, 
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but they are all removed. Otherwise decoration of Temples are known all over 
the world from B.C. even in China and Japan. These models were more often 
than not a Vow by someone for one reason or another although mostly in 
Catholic churches and the Vow is usually legendary. The oldest known church 
ship-model originates about 1450 A.D. It was removed from a Spanish church, 
and can be seen in Prince Hendrik Museum in Rotterdam. 

These ships have a character all of their own in representing a dogmatism 
and also something else - undefined limits - perpetuity - something fanciful. 
Norway has a great number and variants of church ships, one of which - 


suspended with ropes - changes direction depending on the weather and 
humidity. 

In Norway were also Flambeaux formed as ships used for church decorations 
in the medieval ages. One of these is made of iron with a keel, elevated stem 
and stern, the latter decorated with a flag and the prow with an animal ’s head. 


A Norwegian Flambeux formed as a ship, used in a church. 
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The practise of votive gifts or Vows to deity are prevalent of Catholics -a 
promise, ex voto, in appreciation for fullfilment of a solemn desire. 
It has probably been in existence from time out of mind, a heathen practice 
which was incorporated in the Catholic church out of popular demand and 
cunningly satisfying the sanguine for the ultimate benefit of the church - only 
one out of a multitude of cases. Faith moves mountains! 

It is not only sailors * "yarns". Seamonsters - and their better known relatives, 
Giant Rays, Sawfish, Octopus and Squid, Groupers and Eel, Whale - Shark and 
Killer Whales did - and do still exist. 


* * * 


Sea-birds have a charm all of their own. They thrive in polar regions and 
tropics - storm or: calm alike. To view the majestic King-Albatross, 
Mollymawk, Gulls and Terns, Cape-Pigeons, a variety of petrels and all the 
others with rather little variation, is a-"sailor’s delight". They do not need 
shelter of. land but can live in the forceful grip of wind and sea combined. 


* * * 


The common seaman may have been illiterate, but his decorative art is 
second to none. He adorned his tools or his ship, he built, carved and rigged 
model-ships or ships in bottles, embroidered pictures, and his intricate knots, 
decorative Marlinspike seaman-ship and rope-works, his bell-ropes, tillers, 
seachest-beckets, bag-lanyards - even the "Cat-o-nine-tails" were ornaments, 
and so were his macramé, scrimshaw, fancy-knots and sinnets. 

Intricacies like using. left-laid rope for port lanyards, and the lanyard-knot 
at the forward hole of an upper deadeye "opposite the right eye", and tied left- 
handed rather than the common opposite the left eye, or all line-ends hitched 
or pointed instead of usual sailor “s - or palm - and - needle whipping, are only 
a few out of a multitude. 

The natural materials for sailors are wood, canvas, rope and paint, beaks 
and feet of birds like the albatross. Spines and jaws of shark, whale-teeth, 
coconuts, dried fruits and seeds, shells and stones from the sea. 

During extended, monotonous voyages, or as prisoners-of-war they made the 
most exquisite and extravagant work in an abundance of variations, now to be 
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found in Maritime museums and by Antique dealers or Collectors specializing 
in maritime objects. 

Ropes, knotting, bending, hitches, lashing, slings, worming, serving and 
splices of many kinds have been important to the seaman from the nature of 
the requirements of a ship. The number ‘and nature of knots and marlingspike 
works surpass by far, the total of all other handicrafts. Fancy knotting became 
a decoration, and the great majority of all knots were invented by the sailor. 
He had a special knot for every use - even a "Handcuff-Knot" and "Hangman ‘s 
Knot". 

Tools needed onboard were the sheath-knife, sailmaker ‘s knife, rigger “s knife, 
marlinspike, wooden fid, greasehorn, stabber, pricker, seamrubber, sailhook, 
marline- and a variety of other needles, roping - and seaming-palms, toggles, 
twinge and bees-wax and an assortment of cordage and ropes, yarn, marline, 
sewing-thread, and the various lay of ropes: Three - or more, lefthanded 
strands, twisted together righthanded and called-"plain laid rope", hawser-laid, 
left-laid ropes - which could be laid soft - or hard, braided rope, flag- and log- 
lines, limber-rope which was made of horse-hair to resist decay - used along 
the keel to clear the limbers. Chain was used later on. 


* * * 


The Gaff rig held sway over a large part of the sailing world for 250 years. 
Then displaced by the Bermudan rig, with its superior windward performance, 
it is now enjoying a revival. 

The skill of 18th and 19th century shipbuilders is revealed in the intricacies 
of the standing- and running rigging, the masts and spars, and the variety of 
sails, while study of the various gaff rigged craft is a cameo of sailing history. 
The vessels and the colourful personalities who built and sailed them, and the 
contemporary circumstances surrounding the decline of such boats as the pilot 
cutters, Essex smacks and Grand-banks Fishing-schooners could be continued 
by the era of paddlewheel steamers, an interesting phase of technical history. 
Every once in a while the age old difference of opinion regarding the rigs of 
Sailing ships is sparked off, particularly those carrying a combination of 
square- and fore-and-aft rig. Some of these could be mentioned here. 

A Topsail Schooner is a vessel with two or more masts with single- or double 
topsail on the foremast, above the gaffsail. With a topgallant sail above the 
topsail it is called a topgallant Schooner. She can have a topmast only, but 
-also topgallant mast. 
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The mast is an important factor for a particular rig. A topmast and top- 
gallant mast can be in one spar. This is the case with Chiles "Esmeralda" and 
Spain’s "Juan Sebastian de Elcano" - the two four-masted training 
barquentines, the former carrying a Spencer. Neither of the two carries a royal 
which makes them "Bald-headed" or "Jubilee rigged". 

A Hermaphrodite Schooner is a Topsail Schooner in which the gaff foresail 
is replaced by main staysails, used in England around 1850. Another definition 
in North America is a Schooner that carries no topmast and is usually fitted 
with an auxilliary motor.."Ram Schoonee" or "Bald-headed Schooner" is rigged 
with pole masts. A Hermaphrodite Brig, also known as a Brig-Schooner is two- 
masted with Brig-rigged foremast and Schooner-rigged on the main, with a 
Square topsail set above the gaff mainsail. 

A spencer mast is an auxilliary light mast, stepped immediately behind fore 
lower- or main lower mast for the spencer. Such auxilliary light mast, trysail 
mast, stepped behind the main mast of a Brig-rigged vessel, to be used for the 
gaff mainsail changes her to a "Snow". 

A Jackass Brig is a Brig-rigged vessel which does not set a square mainsail, 
and had a fore top- and topgallant mast made of one spar. The term has also 
been applied to Brigantines used in the Labrador seal fishery from 1850 to 
1880. The yards on the main mast were in wintertime sent down, and they 
sailed as Half-Brigs. A Jackass-barque was four-masted, square rigged on the 
two foremost masts, and fore-and-aft rigged on the two after masts. A three- 
mast Schooner which sets a square topsail on the foremast, distinguishing her 
from the true fore-and-aft Schooner was called a Jackass-Schooner. 

To mention several other ‘hybrid rigged ships would be to go beyond this 
little treatise - "Concoction" - but a most unusual rig, perhaps unique, is the 
one of the American Schooner "Bianca". Her dimensions were 244° x 47° x 24”, 
Net. Reg. Tons 1946. Built of timber in 1919 by the Elliot Bay Shipbuilding 
Co., Seattle, Wash., USA, she was rigged as a five masted "Jackass" schooner 
from the designs of Capt. H.B. Lovejoy, one of the vessels’s owners. 

The following is a letter from Capt. R.E. Smith who was 2nd mate in 1921 
and the photos were taken the same year in the South-Indian Ocean when on 
passage from South Africa to New Zealand: 


"The single yards on the main, mizzen and jigger masts were connected with 
wire pendants yard arm to yard arm, the whole being controlled by one set of 
braces led from the jigger yard to the spanker mast top, thence to the deck. 
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The fore yard had it’s own set of braces. The yards were fitted with a 
triangular shaped course which resulted in the tack and sheet being one item 
of running gear only; namely a wire pendant from the tack of the sail down 
halfway to deck then a luff tackle shackled on for purchase, the hauling part 
from the lower block which made it easy to belay to the Fife rail around where 
the mast passed through the deck. 

The Raffee Topsails were in two sections and hanked on to jackstays which 
ran up the fore side of the topmasts from the lower mast top to a short 
distance below the truck of the topmasts. As with a gaff-topsail, the lower 
section of the luff of the sail was not hanked to the jack-stay and was cut with 
a moderate roach so as to facilitate the tautening or setting up of the tack 
efficiently. The clews of the sails were sheeted out to the yard arms as is done 
with upper topsails etc. in a square rigger. 

When on the wind, the lee topsails were not set as they did not draw well. 
Stowage of the sails done against the lower mast heads or doublings as with 
gaff topsails. It was never necessary to shift over tacks as with a gaff topsail. 
The hoist .in the throat of the fore and aft sails was somewhat reduced in height 
as compared with an out-and-out schooner or barquentine because of the sail 
set on the yard otherwise the fore and aft sail would not have drawn efficiently 
on account of being blanketed by the sail set on the yard. It was a case of 
where you cannot have everything. 

One sail not shown in the photograph of the "Bianca" was the "Ring Tail" 
set in fine weather to fill the space between the outer end of the spanker boom 
and the spanker topmast head. This was not a popular sail with the crew and 
was a cow to handle and it caused a lot of bad language to flow. 

The general rig of the vessel was easy to handle for two mates and eight 
seamen. The vessel was not a:flyer as she was built like a box in order to carry 
the maximum amount of cargo. 

The occasion for taking the two photos of the "Bianca" was that whilst on 
passage from East Africa to New Zealand, one of our domestic ducks out of a 
flock carried for fresh food, flew overboard. As Second Mate, I had to take 
off in the "Bianca"’s dinghy along with two seamen to arrest the deserting 
duck. One of the seamen brought his camera along and took the pictures which 
accompany this account of the vessel. You will note the davits on the stern of 
the "Bianca" where the dinghy was kept stowed at sea. 

The boat under the davits at fore end of the poop port side was a motor 
boat fitted with a forty horse power Lathrop motor which started on gasoline 
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The American Schooner "’Bianca” 
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and ran on kerosene. It was a powerful and efficient craft which was supposed 
to be used as a towboat in the Doldrums but never was. 

Stowed on the starboard side of the poop was our lifeboat, carvel built 
instead of the usual clincher type. 

The "Bianca" carried stockless anchors, the windlass was steam driven which 
came from a donkey boiler mounted on its own compartment at the after end 
of the Forecastlé head starboard side; the ship’s galley was on the port side. 

The eight seamen were berthed two men to a room under the the foc’slé 
head, the messroom after end starboard side, the carpenter shop after end port 
side. 

The vessel had three hatches with two winches fitted at the main hatch for 
handling cargo. 

At sea the donkey boilers funnel was unshipped and the top of the house 
battened down. 

Down aft under the poop and situated at the after end of the tween decks 
was a motor room. It contained a single cylinder horizontal Fairbanks Morse 
18 B.H.P. motor which ran on kerosene. It could be clutched to a vertical 
cylinder pump which was used for pumping ship or supplying washing-down 
water on deck. When required it could be clutched into a bracket type of chain 
which turned a shaft located on the poop which had nigger heads fitted at each 
end. This was often used when setting fore and aft sail. 

The after end of the tween decks where the motor room was fitted was of 
course bulkheaded off from the main hold. 

The poop contained accommodation for the Master, Mate, Second Mate, 
Donkey man, Carpenter, Cook & Cabin Boy. 

Thus the total number of the crew was 14 persons all told. 

In addition to the two photographs of the "Bianca", is one of myself taking 
a sight. 

In this photo, you will see the nigger-head on the port side end of the. long 
shaft which was rotated by the sprocket chain from the 18 H.P. engine located 
two decks below the poop deck. Note the hand friction brake fitted over the 
inner edge of the nigger head. 

The steering wheel was a-single one and_located on the open deck at the 
after end of the poop; no shelters No smoking on deck when on watch at sea 
or on day work.in port. Chewing was of course permitted and even encouraged. 

I joined the "Bianca" at the age of 19 years and after about 7 years when I 
was well into my 20’s, the Skipper promoted me to Second Mate when the 
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"Tolmie”’ 
Under sail during heavy weather, showing split forecourse. 
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former paid off on reaching port. I had no certificate but I managed to not 
only do my job as Second Mate on Deck but also do my navigation in my watch 
below as I had been studying navigation. 

When in East Africa, our Japanese Cook, when ashore one night and very 
drunk, bought a sextant for L 20,- from a hard up Norwegian Mate who was 
‘also on a bender. The cook had me in mind when he bought the sextant so I 
was. lucky in acquiring one so cheaply. Of course I repaid the cook. 

The foregoing briefly gives you an idea what this "Bianca" was like, you can 

check your McCurdy History on this vessel, look up the index as the vessel is 
mentioned on more than one page. 
It is my firm belief that the "Bianca" was unique in her rig, another 5-master 
named "Powel River" was not fitted with topmasts and her sail above the yard 
was one piece yard arm to yard arm and sheeted to the lower mast head, a 
very short hoist. 

A polemast ts made from a single piece of timber, forming both the lower- 

and topmast. This is also applied to a top- and royal mast in one continuous 
piece. In a Topsail or Topgallant Schooner the lower mast is higher than in a 
Brigantine. 

Just prior to the book’s going into print, I received the following Obituary 

on Captain Smith from the "Times Colonist" Victoria, Vancouver, Canada: 


Skipper earned sail distinction 


Capt. Redvers Endicott Smith, ane of the few Canadians to earn his master ‘s 
ticket in sail, has died. 

Smith, a descendant of the pioneer Brethour family of Sidney, was 85. He 
was born in Nanaimo and joined the Canadian navy in 1915, although he spent 
most of his time aflout with the merchant marine. 

In 1920 the young seaman sailéd around Cape Horn aboard the five-masted 
schooner Bianca. She was bound for Durban with lumber taken on at 
Chemainus. 

He stayed with her when she carried on to England, to take on scrap for 
Dunedin in New Zealand, becoming second mate on the voyage. 

Next he signed on a tramp freighter, sspending nearly 10 months voyaging 
around the world. Then he joined the barquentine S.F. Tolmie as second mate 
while she was at Ogden Point and sailed with her to Australia. 

He booked passage to Shangai when he was 24. When he arrived,he landed a 
job as first mate aboard a coast ferry vessel owned by the Jardine and 
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Matheson shipping company. She was shipwrecked off the mouth of the 
Yangtze and Smith was given a medal from the Royal Humane Society for 
helping save passengers. 

He was 28 when he became a captain. In 1937 he was appointed the company ‘s 
marine superintendent. He was interned when the Japanese occupied Shanghai 
during the Second World War. He retired to Victoria in 1949. 


* * * 


On the topic of extraordinary rigging, or rather the use of sails on an ordinary 
steamer, I call to mind the time when building two ships at a Japanese yard 
when my original specification and design called for vessels of about 14.000 
T.D.W. with all accommodation, etc. aft. This was a radical departure for the 
times and one not met with previously. The idea was roundly criticised by all 
and sundry from shipmasters- and owners, insurance brokers and the business 
generally, yet today such vessels, albeit of infinitely greater tonnage, are 
commonplace throughout the world. 

In its infancy the.idea, though eminently practical, produced one dis- 
advantage: it gave the vessel a considerable weather ‘helm, and one way in 
which the problem was over ‘come can be seen from the photos acquired by 
the compiler from his Chief Officer. They clearly illustrate the rigging which 
compensated the weather ‘helm. 

We had the same problem and set about sowing a jib from tarpaulins which 
we then set on the fo’c’slé. Though primitive and too small, we found that a 
slight improvement was effected. 


* * * 
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Long narrow hull, tall funnels with a plume of white steam, and large, 
threshing paddle wheels - the whole set off with gay awnings and copious 
gingerbread work - that is the acme of the paddle steamer. And whether she 
was plying the Thames, the Scottish Lochs, the Rhine, the Danube, or the lakes 
of Europe, the paddler was a spectacular and picturesque sight. 

So too was the mighty Mississippi sternwheeler with its shallow draft, its 
many-storied superstructure and twin stacks in front of a prominent pilot 
house and deep-toned calltope. Or the nodding beam poised high over the super- 
structure, which marked the eastern coastal paddle boat - a type found on the 
Hudson River, in Long Island Sound and right up to the Great Lakes. 

The paddle steamer holds a unige place in the history of marine engineering. 
The first ocean-going steamships were paddlers - a link between wind and 
steam power for nearly 60 years, and in shallow waters for over 150. Deepsea 
sailors called them-"butterfly-boats", graceful and elegant as they appeared. 

When the first steamer ventured out into the open sea in 1808, the sailing 
ship was in no immediate danger. It was, in fact, almost 150 years before the 
last major square-rigger engaged in long voyage commerce, the fourmasted 
bark "Pamir", foundered in the Atlantic Ocean, September 1957, and brought 
an end to the era. 

Of steamships and motorships on the West Coast of North America, the side- 
wheeler "Ancon" was one of a fleet of California ships plying from San Diego 
to Alaska in the 1860‘s ... the "Fairy" started service in Pudget Sound in 1853 
--- With excited throngs on the San Francisco waterfront cheering 250 
adventurous passengers, the 3.729 ton-"Colorado" moved bravely out of the 
bay bound for the Orient ... and in January 1906, the "Valencia" crashed on 
Vancouver Island rocks in one of the worst sea tragedies on the Coast. 


The Great Lakes, a historic highway and commercial artery of the United 
States and Canada, were ranged by explorers, merchants and travelers, and 
the tragedies on these oceans of fresh waters rank second to none of the high 
seas - men battling the elements, the suspense of daring rescue attempts and 
the mystery of. inexplicable disappearances of ships. A mysterious ship 
foundered in Lake Michigan with more than four million dollars onboard. The 
fabulous yacht,-"Gunilda" with half a million dollars worth of jewels lies deep 
in Lake Superior ‘and the "Lexington" in Lake Erie with more than a quarter 
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of a million dollars, or the "J.B. Brooks" in Lake Ontario with. four million 
dollars in her safe. 

The developement of many unique vessels took place on the inland seas, 
railroad-car ferries, Mackinaw vessels, 600 and later 1.000 foot bulk- 
‘carriers. 


* * * 


A neglected matter is the description of passenger liners and other vessels 
which never went into service at all. There was nothing wrong with these ships. 
Enlightened designs never left their drawing boards for economic, political or 
other reasons. Some became diverted by war, destroyed before completion or 
abandoned. Their destinies were sealed by The Norna who spun their webs of 
man and ship. Some were never given a chance to prove themselves. 


* * * 


Brunel ‘s first ship the $.S. "Great Western", was built of wood, 236 feet long, 
and ran regularly across the Atlantic. She used 15 days to New York on her 
maiden voyage from Bristol, arriving on April 23rd 1838. She made an average 
of eight knots. Brunel’s second ship was the "Great Britain", (built of iron). 
Prince Albert attended her launch in 1843 from the Great Western Dock at 
Bristol where the ship resides today in the care of the S.S. Great Britain 
Project, Aitepmesevere damage in a near disaster she was refitted ;and: for 
nearly twenty years carried to Melbourne the ancestry of probably 1/4 million 
presentday Australians. 

Her last voyages were spent as a cargo sailing ship carrying coal from New 
South Wales to Panama and San Francisco before being used as a storage ship 
in the Falkland Islands. It was from the remote Sparrow Cove in those islands 
that she was returned to Bristol in one of the most enterprising rescue projects 
ever undertaken. 


* * * 


The Society for Nautical Research was founded in 1910 to encourage 
research into matters relating to seafaring and shipbuilding in all ages among 
all nations, into the language and customs of the sea, and into other subjects 
of nautical interest. The Society ensured the survival of Nelson’s flagship by 
raising the "Save the Victory Fund" and has been closely associated with her 
restoration. It has assisted the Frigate "Foudroyant" in her present role of 
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youth training and, more recently, supported the return of the S.S. -"Great 
Britain" from the Falkland Islands and the placing of her in the dock at Bristol 
from which she was-.launched in 1843. 

The Society also paved the way for the foundation of the National Maritime 
Museum at Greenwhich and the new Royal Naval Museum at Portsmouth. The 
Society “s quarterly journal, The Mariner ‘s Mirror is internationally recognized 
as a leading authority in nautical history and archaeology and information 
about seafaring throughout the ages. The Society has about 2.300 members of 
which about half live outside the United Kingdom. 


* * * 


When the "Great Eastern" was launched - in 1858 - she was the largest iron 
ship ever built and the heroine of one of the most astounding sagas in maritime 
history. With her length of 692 feet and a beam of 120 feet, she could not have 
passed through today “s Panama Canal and she was too deep for the Suez Canal. 
She was designed to carry more passengers than the -"Queen Mary", and had 
-paddlewheels and propeller bigger than the oceans have seen since - and a vast 
expanse of canvas. The-"Great Eastern" was the ship that accomplished the 
impossible by laying the Atlantic cable. But she was haunted by an incredible 
jinx. Her career was an unpredictable combination of high comedy and grim> 
tragedy. The story of this monster steamship is a panorama of the geniuses, 
charlatans, crack-pots and celebrities of the last century, from the I.K. Brunel, 
the greatest engineer of his day, to Louis Napoleon of France, who was thrown 
for ‘heavy financial losses by the erratic vessel which: 

Killed her ‘designer 

Drowned her first captain 
Logged four mutinies 

Killed thirty-five men 
Survived the Atlantic’s weirdest storm 
Laid the Atlantic Cable 

Sank four ships 

Made stx knights 

Caused thirteen lawsuits 

Was six times at auction 
Boarded two million sightseers 
Ended as a floating circus 


* * * 
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ithe Gircus Ship tire’ sis sa, pabteol. maritime, history. A» predecessor,«the 
"Royal Tar", which met the same fate, burned and sank in October 1836. Of 
the 93 persons onboard 61 were saved. The menagerie was practically wiped 
out. 

The Circus, sponsored by Yarmouth Fire Department, Nova Scotia, and 
transported by the "Fleurus" had an advertisement in the "Yarmouth Light" in 
June of 1863 announcing the arrival of the Circus ship with a note: 

"This is positively the first and only large Circus ever to be transported from 
town to town on its own ocean going diesel motored ship. Be at dockside to 
see this great Circus unload". 

The Circus put on two performances at the local Exibition grounds. Early 
the next morning, the "Fleurus" began loading and make preparations to sail 
to Shelburne, Nova Scotia. Loading was almost completed when fire broke out 
in the engine room. The animals were saved but for a Zebra. That was the only 
loss of life - almost a miracle. 


* * * 


One of the blockade runners during the first World War, causing worldwide 
sensation, was the "Deutschland" which, literally, was to run "under" the 
British blockade. This was a German venture with a merchant submarine. Its 
objective was the exchange of goods between Germany and USA. The 
"Deutschland" arrived in Baltimore, Md., on July 1lOth 1916, after a successful 
crossing and returned safely back to Heligoland. 


* * * 


Steampower has had a variety of uses. It has with no success been tried for 
aeroplanes, however, the Gastown Steam Clock is performing successfully. It 
stands on the corner of Cambie and Water Streets in Gastown, Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada, and has been created for the enjoyment of every one. It is the 
world’s first (and probably only) steampowered clock and weighs more than two 
tons. The movement is built from an 1875 vintage design. Each quarter hour 
the clock will sound the Westminster Chimes as the large whistle will sound 
once in the hour. 
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Steam was first used as an auxilliary means of propulsion, but only in 1838 
when, for the first time, the surface condenser enabled marine boilers to be 
kept in continuous operation by being fed with fresh water, crossing the ocean 
by steam-power only, was made possible. The first ship was the "Sirius" in 
1838. 

It would have been impractical to carry a full cargo of fresh water for the 
boiler rather than freight-paying cargo, and feeding the boiler with sea-water 
is not possible. 

James Watt weighed in his mind the problem of condensation of steam after 
his "Separate Condenser of 1763". He did realize the fact that steam was an 
elastic body which would rush into a vacuum - that was in May of 1765 - 
whereupon he developed his "Surface Condensee" in 1775, and the improved 
condenser with tubes in 1782 which was mounted in his double-acting, 
separate-condensing rotary steam engine the same year. The basic components 
were now at hand, but to connect these in an efficient manner onboard a boat 
for commercial purposes took nearly half a century more. 

The paddle-wheel - a device which goes back to antiquity - was the first 
practical solution in connection with steam-power. Ancient Romans had boats 
with paddle-wheels which were turned by oxen- or man-power, and so had the 
Chinese in the sixth century A.D. 

The paddle steamer - side- or stern wheeler - has played a major part in 
maritime history. Its unique method of propulsion has meant that since its 
introduction as a means of supplementing sail-power it has been employed in 
various modes of propelling craft of all shapes and sizes. Paddlers have 
threshed their way through sea, rivers and lakes. They have undertaken lengthy 
voyages of exploration and discovery; acted as ferries ocean-going liners, tugs, 
warships and in the first half of the twentieth century had a major role as 
excursion steamers. In the latter role they have brought millions of passengers 
a day of enjoyment or at worst their first uncomfortable signs of seasickness. 

Now the days of the paddler are numbered; nostalgia has taken over. 

It would be ridiculous to mention Robert Fulton, in 1803, as the inventor of 
the steamboat. That really refers to John Fitch, 1785. He called himself later 
"Inventor of Steamboats" but was one of the-"pioneers" as Fulton could be 
Classified as a—"promoter". 

The American "Savannah" (1819), is usually considered to have been the 
pioneer trans-Atlantic steamer, but during the voyage, she used steam only 80 
hours in 29 days, and the engine was not in use during the return voyage. 
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The Canadians claim the honour for the steamship "Royal William" (1833), 


first of the name. 


The honour for the first crossing of the Atlantic must rest with the ship that 
used a condenser and was propelled entirely by her engines, not partly - or-"as 


much so as were any of the early ocean steamers". 


Francis B.C. Bradlee wrote in 1925 a booklet; "Honor where honor is due". 
The first steamer to cross the Atlantic. The record of the steamship-""Curacao" 


ex the-"Calpe" of the Royal Netherlands Navy, 1827-28-29. 


Bradlee's words could be used as subtitle of J.H.B. Latrobe's booklet: "Fund- 
Publication, No. 5, the Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, March, 1971", 
"A Lost Chapter in the History of the Steamboat". Hereafter are extracts of 


this booklet: 


Patent to Mr. Roosevelt. 
The United States of America, 
To all whom these Letters Patent shall come: 

Whereas, Nicholas J. Roosevelt, a Citizen of the United States, hath 
alleged that he has invented a new and useful improvement IN 
PROPELLING BOATS & c. BY STEAM, which improvement he states has 
not been known or used before his application; hath made oath that he 
does verily believe that he is the true inventor or discoverer of the said 
improvement; hath paid into the Treasury of the United States the sum 
of thirty dollars, delivered a receipt for the same, and presented a petition 
to the Secretary of State, signifying a desire of obtaining an exclusive 
property in the said improvement, and praying that a patent may be 
granted for that purpose: THESE ARE THEREFORE TO grant, according 
to law, to the said NICHOLAS J. ROOSEVELT, his heirs, administrators, 
or assigns, for the term of fourteen years, from the first day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, the full and exclusive right and 
liberty of making, constructing, using and vending to others to be used, 
the said improvement; a description whereof is given in the words of the 
said Nicholas J. Roosevelt himself, in the schedule hereto annexed, and 
is made a part of these presents. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have caused these Letters to be made 
Patent, and the Seal’ of the United States to be hereunto affixed. 

SEAL Given under my hand, at the City of Washington, this first day 
of December in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
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fourteen and of the independence of the United States of America, the 
thirtyninth. 


JAMES MADISON. 
By the President. 
Jas. MONROE, Secretary of State 


CITY OF WASHINGTON, to wit: 

I DO, HEREBYSCERTIFY, That ‘thesforegoingelettersePatentmy ere 
delivered to me on the first day of December in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and fourteen to be examined; that I have examined 


the same, and find them confirmable to law: and I do hereby return the 
same to the SECRETARY OF STATE within fiiteengdays. iron) theucare 
aforesaid, to wit; on this first day of December in the year aforesaid. 


RICHARD RUSH, 
Attorney General of the United States. 


TO ALL TO2WHOMe THESE PRESEN TSssoALIy COME: 
Nicholas J. Roosevelt, of the State of New Jersey, Esqr. sends greeting: 


BE IT KNOWN, That I, the said Nicholas J. Roosevelt have discovered, 
invented anc constructed a new & useful mode & improvement in the 
propelling of boats or vessels through water by the force & agency of fire 
& steam, the construction of which discovery, invention & improvement 
is specified as follows, as the mode to which I have given a preference 
reserving to myself the right of varying and changing the proportions and 
combinations of the several parts of the said discovery and invention as 
experience may suggest or as I shall think advisable or expedient, to wit. 
A true copy from the Specification filed in the Patent Office. 


Geo. LYON, Clk. 
Patent Office, 3d December, 1814. 


THE SHEDULE referred to in these Letters patent and making part of the 
same containing a description in the words of the said Nicholas J. Roosevelt 
himself of his improvement in propelling Boats, &c. by steam. 
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In a boat or vessel of any form, but of sufficient capacity to contain 
the machinery required, I place a Steam Engine of a power proportioned 
to the resistance to be overcome, in propelling a boat or vessel a given 
distance in a given time, this steam Engine is supplied by a boiler of the 
usual form or made Cylindric one or more at pleasure so as to be of 
sufficient capacity to feed the Engine. I next place two wheels over the 
sides, on the axis of which I put flyes, dispence with them or otherwise 
combine them at pleasure, either to regulate motion or give additional 
velocity, or they may be connected with the water shaft and steam 
Engine, by wheels so as to give any number of revolutions that may be 
desired. The arms of the water wheels I would make of wood, to which I 
attach floats or paddles of cast Iron, or of Boiler plate thick sheet Iron, 
though they may be made of wood. These floats I make move up and down 
on the arms, by means of screws and holes, so as to make them enter 
deeper or shallower in the water, in taking a purchase or hold on the water 
agreeably to the depth of water the boat may draw, and the lading there 
may be on board, or agreeably to other circumstances. The supporters of 
the outer ends of the water wheels shaft to be made of Iron with braces, 
though if required they may be made of wood. 


Ns. J. ROOSEVELT, 
Witnesses: JERE'H BALLARD, JOHN DEV'X DELACY. 


Of an opinion given by a certain Mr. Wirth, in 1826, the following ts an 
extract: 

In the year 1809, Robert Smith, Esquire, then being Secretary of State, an 
application was made to him by the late Robert Fulton, Esq., for a patent for 
the using of vertical wheels with steam engines or other power to propel boats 
through the water; but though he filed such his application, &c., he neither 
subscribed, nor swore thereto in the manner prescribed, or required, by law; 
for the name, Robert Fulton, is in the handwriting of another man. 

In 1814, (under view of the circumstances, a patent was granted to Nicholas 
J. Roosevelt, for the using vertical wheels with steam engines, or other acting 
power, to propel boats &c., through water, the patent or papers issued to 
Fulton being considered void, and but as so much blank paper. 

Public notice was given of the patent having been granted to Roosevelt and 
Fulton never urged his claim, but from that moment abandoned it; and 
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Roosevelt's patent, though well and publicly known to exist, and to be in 
existence for twelve years, has been neither impeached nor impugned; neither 
does any other person lay claim to the invention of the applications of vertical 
wheels. 

It is asked, if, under the within stated circumstances, the patent to Roosevelt 
is not valid; and at this distance of time from being issued, is not now 
unimpeachable? 

Other questions were asked in connection with the assignment. Mr. Wirt's 
answer to the above is alone important however at this time. It is as follows: 


BALTIMORE, July 11th, 1826. 


On the above statement I am of opinion, that the patent to Roosevelt 
is valid. It is still subject to impeachment, however, on the ground that 
he was not the first discoverer of the improvement which he has patented. 
The distance of time since the date of the patent is sufficient to bar a 
proceeding to set it aside by scire facias under the third section of the 
Act of 1793; but any defendant, against whom an action may be brought 
under the patent, may impeach it at any distance of time, under the sixth 
Section oi sthe: Acteol (1733- 

It appears strange that the first suggestion of steam, as a motive power 
for the propulsion of vessels was not accompanied by a plan for using 
vertical wheels over the sides to which to apply it. And yet, this was very 
far “from, being the case. Fitch, “in 1733, %propelled *a\boeatvupon tthe 
Delaware by a steam mechanism that moved paddles, as an Indian works 
the paddle in a canoe. Rumsey had a vertical pump, operated by steam, 
in the middle of his boat, that drew in water at the stem and expelled it 
at the stern, through a horizon-tal trunk. in the bottom. Dr. Franklin's plan 
was to make a current of steam propel the vessel as it issued from the 
stern. Then in 1809, steam was applied by Fitch, to oars, and for a season 
a boat was rowed by steam between Philadelphia and Bordentown. Dr. 
Kensey built a steam engine that was to operate upon oars, paddles and 
flutter wheels. Fulton himself, as stated by his biographer, Colden, after 
subjecting Rumsey's mode to the test of calculation, "thought of paddles 
and duck's feet, abandoning which, he took up the idea of using endless 
chains with resisting boards upon them as propellers. "His calculations", 
still using Colden's language, giving him a favourable opinion of the mode; 
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at least, he was persuaded it was greatly preferable to any other method 
that had been previously tried". 


The above were notions, mere notions, all of them - all of them were utter 
failures; and the enumeration of them, now, excites our astonishment that any 
one of them should have been tried. Long before the day of Fulton, long before 
the earliest period to which Fulton ever attempted to carry back the plan of 
steam navigation, it was entertained and practically experimented on, here in 
America, by Fitch, Ramsey, Kensey and others, all of whom failed to succeed. 
What made it a success at last? The use of vertical wheels over the sides of 
the vessel. Why had it not succeeded previously? Because vertical wheels were 
not combined with steam power in the production of the desired result - a 
successful steamboat, as now understood. The merit lies with him, therefore, 
who first suggested the combination that produced success, - describing it in 
such a practical shape that the task of invention was completed, leaving 
nothing to be done but the mechanical execution. Was this the merit of Robert 
Fulton? Unquestionably it was not. 

The original "petition of Nicholas J. Roosevelt to the Honorable the 
Governor, the Councils and the Representatives, of the State of New Jersey, 
in Legislative assembly convened", - dated January 13th, 1815, he "asserts with 
the modest and manly firmness of honesty that he is the true and original 
inventor and discoverer of steamboats with vertical wheels now in use" (see 
Leonardo da Vinci). And he prays from the Legislature, "as the constitutional 
guardians of the rights of their fellow-citizens and of the interests of the 
State", such privileges, as on examination and hearing he may be thought 
entitled to. At this time, there were vague notions of the powers of the States 
over their navigable waters, which the decision of the Supreme Court, in 
connection with the steamboat controversy, dissipated later. 


Belonging to an old New York family, whose worth had been illustrated then, 
as it has been since, by the honorable positions that its members have held in 
that great State, Mr. Roosevelt was a gentleman of character and education, 
of an active enterprising temper, and addicted all his life to matters connected 
with civil engineering and mechanics. Appreciated by all who knew him as a 
person of unblemished honour, his word was independent of his oath; but, 
attached to the petition just referred to is an affidavit, not without interest, 
of which the following is an extract: 
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"In or about the year 1781 or 1782, this depodent resided with a certain 
Joseph Oosterhaudt, about four miles above Esopus on the North, or Hudson 
river, in the State of New York. That he did at that time make very many 
actual experiments, as well upon mill machinery as upon the motion and 
buoyancy of bodies in and through water; and did then-and there make, rig and 
put in operation, on a small brook near the house of the aforesaid Oosterhaudt, 
a small wooden boat or model of a boat with vertical wheels over the sides, 
each wheel having four arms or paddles, or floats, made of pieces of shingle 
attached to the periphery of the wheels whereby to take a purchase on the 
water; and that these wheels being acted upon by hickory and whalebone 
springs propelled the model of the boat through the water by the agency of a 
tight cord passed between the wheels and being re-acted on by the springs". 


Soon after the evacuation of the city by the British, Mr. Roosevelt returned 
to New York; and following the bent of his inclinations, we find him, some 
years afterwards, becoming interested in the Schuyler Copper mines in New 
Jersey, on the Passaic, then called Second river. Here he found some parts of 
an old atmospheric engine, which he used in completing a perfect machine of 
that description; and meeting with an engineer from the establishment of 
Bolton & Watt, whom he employed to make improvements, he built engines for 
various parties, and constructed for the water works in Philadelphia, the 
ponderous machines, which, for many years, supplied that city with water, by 
pumping from the Schuylkill into the distributing reservoir at Centre Square. 
During all this time, the subject of steam navigation seems never to have been 
lost sight of. He wanted to substitute for the hickory and whalebone of his 
Esopus experiment the mighty agent with whose multitudinous uses the world 
was then beginning to be familiar. 

Among other persons who had heard of Mr. Roosevelt's views. in this direc- 
tion, was the late Robert R. Livingston, better known as Chancellor 
Livingston, who, on the 8th of December, 1797, wrote to him as follows: 

"Mr. Stevens mentioned to me your desire to apply the steam machine to a 
boat. Every attempt of this kind having failed, I have constructed a boat on 
perfectly new principles which, both in the model and on a large scale has 
exceeded my expectations. I was about writing to England for a steam 
machine, but hearing of your wish, I was willing to treat with you on terms 
which I believe you will find advantageous for the use of my invention." 
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The Chancellor was an inventor, but unlike most inventors was a man of 
large wealth; and the result of the correspondence, thus commenced, was an 
agreement between the Chancellor, Roosevelt and John Stevens of Hoboken, 
to build a boat on joint account, for which the engines were to be constructed 
at Second river by Roosevelt, while the propelling agency employed was to be 
on the plan of the Chancellor. 

It has not been made out the precise character of the Chancellor's con- 
trivance; which probably consisted of wheels with vertical axes, submerged at 
the stern, that forced a stream of water outward from between them, and so 
propelled the vessel. The inventor's own idea of it must have been vague in 
the first instance; for there is scarcely a letter to Roosevelt from the time 
the work was commenced, until it was abandoned, that does not suggest 
changes and alternations. Steam appears to have been applied to the machinery 
about the middle of the year 1798, unsuccessfully; and the Chancellor, charg- 
ing the failure to want of power in the engine, proposes to throw the cost of 
it upon the builder. This is of course resisted. Further improvements in the 
propellers are made. The engine is then alleged to be too powerful; and so 
matters go on, until the 21st of October, 1798, when Roosevelt writes to the 
Chancellor, giving him an account of a trial trip, on which the speed attained 
was equivalent to about three miles in still water; though, with wind and tide, 
the Spanish Minister, who was onboard and highly elated, estimated the actual 
speed at double that amount. 

In the meanwhile however, on the 6th of September, 1798, Roosevelt wrote 
to the Chancellor an important letter in this connection, in which, after 
referring to a change in the plan, he says: 

"I would recommend that we throw two wheels of wood over the sides, 
fastened to the access of the flys (fly wheels) with eight arms or paddles; that 
part which enters the water of sheet iron to shift according to the power they 
require either deeper in the water, or otherwise and that we navigate the 
vessel with these until we can procure an engine of the proper size, which, I 
think, ought not to be less than 24 inch cylinder". 


No better description of a side wheel steamboat has ever been given than 
is contained in this letter of the 6th of September, 1798, and this is the first 
practical suggestion of the combination which made steam navigation a 
commercial success, that there is a record of in America; and this also, when, 


as late as 1802, four years later, Fulton, as we are informed by his biographer, 
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had become assured, that endless chains and floats were alone to be relied on! 
NB! 

Receiving no reply to the suggestion, thus made, Roosevelt writes to the 
Chancellor on the 16th of September, 1798, saying: "I hope to hear your opinion 
of throwing wheels over the sides"; when the Chancellor answers:'"I say nothing 
on the subject of wheels over the sides, as I am perfectly convinced from a 
variety of experiments of the superiority of those we have adopted." 

Again, on the 21st October, in the letter giving an account of the trial trip 
with the Spanish Minister onboard, Roosevelt says, "he would wish the 
Chancellor's wheels to be tried, contrasted with paddles on Mr. Steven's plan, 
or with wheels over the sides, as to ascertain the difference in the application 
of the power". To which the Chancellor answer on the 28th October, 1798, 
referring to the Stevens' paddles,-"they are too inconvenient and liable to acci- 
dents to be used - AND, AS FOR VERTICAL WHEELS, THEY ARE OUT OF 
THE QUESTION!" NB! 

Roosevelt was at this time so strongly impressed with the plan that the 
Chancellor thus premonitorily put aside in a letter of the 2lst to the same 
John Stevens already mentioned, who, as we have seen, was one of the partners 
in the adventure, he says, "I am firmly of opinion that a vessel may be pro- 
pelled at the rate of eight miles an hour". 

Not even the praise of the Spanish Minister seems to have been sufficient 
to vitalize the Chancellor's boat which leads to suppose that it was recognized 
by all as a failure; for Stevens, who seems to have had more influence than 
Roosevelt, persuaded the Chancellor to adapt the engine to his contrivance of 
a set of paddles in the stern, pushing the boat forward as they were made by 
a crank motion to rise and fall. There is a rough sketch of this contrivance in 
a letter from Stevens, dated July 15th, 1799. The experiment so racked the 
Chancellor's boat as to make it unfit for use altogether. One wonders now that 
such things could even have been thought of. 

In Mr. Stevens! letter there is a passage that indicates the reliance that was 
placed on Roosevelt by this, the most practical of his associates, and shews 
him to have been the party on whose skill the others depended. He says: 


"In the meantime, I would wish to determine on our plan for placing the 
paddles in the stern of the boat and provide immediately to put it in execution. 
You and Stoudinger (a young man brought up by Roosevelt, and who sub- 
sequently became Fulton's right hand man, and one of the first practical 
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engineers in America) and Smallman (another of Roosevelt's employees) must 
lay your heads together on this subject; and, as soon as you have fixed upon 
the plan you conceive will be most eligible, I wish you would take a ride down 
and communicate it to me; and, at the same time, I can give you the result of 
my cogitations". 

The Stevens' paddles, until they shook the boat to pieces, were far more 
successful than any one of the Chancellor's inventions. A boat propelled by 
paddles in the harbour of New York was observed in the fall of the year 1818. 
The paddles, however, were on the sides, and not at the stern, and were 
literally paddles, being square floats attached to upright shafts, which a crank 
motion caused to rise and fall. 

It is not difficult to understand why the Chancellor told Roosevelt that his 
vertical wheels were not to be thought of, and why Stevens, confessedly a man 
of ability and mechanical ingenuity, preferred his own suggestion, They doubt- 
less believed that the percussion of the floats of the vertical wheel as they 
strike and then enter the water, and before they exert their greatest power 
which is when they are at right angles with the surface, was objectionable and 
would be fatal to their usefulness. They feared also, most probably, the further 
loss of power consequent upon the lifting of the water as the floats emerged 
from it; and, wedded to their own schemes, they refused to subject the matter 
to the test of experiment. The paddles of Stevens, and the floats of the endless 
chains, to which Fulton gave the preference, entered the water per- 
pendicularly, or nearly so, and were free from what was regarded, it is to be 
supposed, as the objection to Roosevelt's vertical wheels over the sides. That 
both Stevens and Fulton were wrong, and that Roosevelt was right, time has 
conclusively established. 

Unwilling to abandon the idea of steam navigation, even after so complete 
a failure, the Chancellor devised still another plan, which was executed under 
Roosevelt's direction at the works on the Passaic. There are no details. In this 
Roosevelt had no interest. It proved a failure. From all that can be gathered 
from documents, the efforts here described were made in 1798, 1799 and 1800, 
almost uninterruptedly, and were controlled by the Chancellor, who was, 
evidently, the moneyed man of the concern, and whose dictum, as we have 
said, was regarded as conclusive by his associates. So promising did the matter 
seem after Roosevelt had commenced the engine for the boat, that, in March, 
1798 the Legislature of New York, granted the Chancellor, "the exclusive right 
of navigating all boats that might be propelled by steam on ‘all the waters 
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within the territory, or jurisdiction, of the State for the term of twenty years, 
provided he should, within a twelvemonth, build such a boat, the mean of whose 
progress should not be less than four miles an hour". The month of March, 1799, 
elapsed, however, without the condition of the grant having been complied 
with. At a later date, a similar grant was made to Livingston and Fulton. 

Mr. Jefferson appointed the Chancellor Minister to France, where he 
remained until 1804, having in the meanwhile negotiated the treaty which 
ceded Louisiana to the United States, and where he made the acquaintance of 
Robert Fulton. In 1804, the Chancellor made the tour of Europe, and returned 
the following year to the United States. 

In Colden’s "Life of Fulton", there is an account, in the Chancellor “s own 
words, of the commencement of his acquaintance with Fulton. Quote: "Robert 
R. Livingston, Esquire, when minister in France, met Mr. Fulton, and they 
formed that friendship and connection with each other to which a similarity 
of pursuits generally gives birth. He communicated to Mr. Fulton the 
importance of steamboats to their own country; informed him what had been 
attempted in America, and of his resolution to resume the pursuit on his 
return, and advised him to turn his attention to the subject". 

It has already been seen that Mr. Fulton’s plan, after making calculations 
as to the efficiency of paddles and duck’s feet, was to use endless chains with 
resisting boards upon them as propellors. With these he made a course of 
experiments on a little rivulet that runs through the village of Plombiéres, in 
France, in 1802; and "addressed several letters to Mr. Livingston and Mr. 
Barlow, giving them a minute acount of his experiments and assurances of the 
certainty which they afforded him". 

That the Chancellor had informed Fulton of what had been attempted in 
America, is admitted by Colden; and this, too, prior doubtless, to the 
experiments at Plombiéres. That Roosevelt’s pertinacity in regard to wheels 
over the sides was communicated with other information is not to be doubted; 
that the Chancellor should have told him, as he told Roosevelt, in a letter of 
October 28th, 1798,"that they were not to be thought of", it is most reasonable 
to suppose; and that Fulton agreed with the Chancellor is proved by the 
"assurance of certain success", which he entertained, of endless chains and 
floats, or resisting boards. 

Between the spring of 1802 and the fall of that year, Mr. Fulton changed 
his mind; for he and Livingston were building a boat, propelled by Roosevelt ’s 
vertical wheels, in January, 1803. The Chancellor, by this time, had become 
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convinced that vertical wheels were things "to be thought of". That it was 
Roosevelt ’s plan that was adopted after all their own plans had failed - the 
plan derived, with the details of its execution, from Roosevelt himself, does 
not seem to admit of any reasonable doubt. 

For a while, and in the memory of the writer, the name of Livingston was 
connected with it in men’s mouths. But Livingston’s connection with the 
subject is fast being forgotten. Fulton’s will never be forgotten, not because 
he first suggested the combination that made success certain, but because, in 
his hands, it became a commercial success. He was the first who demonstrated 
its practical utility, when, in 1807, he made the first voyage in the "Clermont" 
from New York to Albany and back. Still he was indebted to others, in the 
first instance, for the elements of his success. 

It is said that biography is too often eulogy. The biographer becomes jealous 
of the reputation of his hero. Colden was not exempt from the weakness 
common to his class; and instead of giving to Roosevelt the credit of having 
first put the idea of vertical wheels over the sides into a practical shape, by 
his detailed description of their mechanism, he says that the want of success 
of a French inventor, who had horizontal screws on either side of a boat, -"it 
is probable", that it induced Mr. Fulton again to resort to the wheels, which, 
in the original papers that he communicated to Lord Stanhope, in 1793, he pro- 
posed to use as propellors. Even had this been so, without any question having 
arisen as to the facts, Roosevelt “s model of a boat at Esopus, with its hickory 
and whalebone springs, would have been ten years ahead of the Frenchman. 

But there are some matters connected with the letter to Lord Stanhope, 
which are not without interest in this connection. 

It is noted that Roosevelt, in January, 1815, applied to the Legislature of 
New Jersey, for protection as an inventor of the vertical wheels over the sides, 
for which he had obtained letters patent from the United States in the pre- 
ceding month of December, 1814. Somewhere about this time, Mr. Fulton 
appeared as a witness before the Legislature in connection with the same sub- 
ject of steam navigation, and Colden’s "Life of Fulton" contains a letter from 
Mr. Emmet, the celebrated lawyer, in which he states that, in order to shew 
Mr. Fulton’s prior claim to invention, in the application of "water wheels to 
steamboats", he examined him to prove a copy of the letter in question. 
Nothing was said, it would seem, of its being a copy, when this was first pre- 
sented; but Governor Ogden noticed that the letter was written on American 
paper; and, subsequently, Mr. Fulton explained that the first copy having been 
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considerably worn out and obscured, he had copied it over again and attached 
it to the old drawings. This was made the subject of uncomfortable criticism 
by the opposite counsel; and Mr. Emmet, in his letter, expresses great 
indignation of what he states was a malicious attempt to injure the honor of 
the dead, and regrets that he omitted to notice, in his reply, the insinuations 
which Mr., afterwards Judge, Hopkinson permitted himself to make. The 
occurrence was unquestionably an unfortunate one, whatever the real facts 
may have been; and respect for the memory of Mr. Fulton leads to the hope 
that Mr. Emmet was correct in his version of the transaction. His letter, how- 
ever, is important in: another aspect: it shews that the merit of the invention, 
at the time, was considered to be the application of vertical wheels over the 
sides, and that this was claimed for Fulton on the strength of the letter to 
Lord Stanhope and the accompanying drawings of 1793, notwithstanding the 
endless chains and floats already referred to as illustrating the convictions of 
1793: 

It is difficult to believe that Mr. Fulton had invented in 1793, what was 
unquestionably the solution of the difficulty, and yet, in 1802, have dwelt in 
his letters to Livingston and Barlow upon his assurances of the certainty of 
success with endless chains and resisting boards. It is with no want of charity, 
that it is suggested, that Mr. Colden, in writing a biography, overlooked the 
possibility of its. logic being criticised when compared with its facts. 

There is some light, however, to be obtained from Lord Stanhope’s reply to 
Mr. Fulton’s letter. It is as follows: 


"HOLDSWORTHY DEVON, October, 7th, 1733: 

"SIR: I have received yours of the 30th September, in which you propose to 
communicate to me the principles of an invention which you say you have dis- 
covered respecting the moving of ships by the means of steam. It is a subject 
on which I have made important discoveries. I shall be glad to receive the com- 
munication which you intend, as I have made the principles of mechanics my 
particular study, &c." 

Certainly, it is only necessary to read this letter to be satisfied, that the 
one to which it is a reply, and it is not suggested that Mr. Fulton ever wrote 
another, could not have described the combination which made the steamboat 
the thing that It now is: or that it could have been accompanied by drawings 
shewing the plan finally adopted, the Roosevelt plan, going back as far as 1782, 
and described in practical detail in the letter of 2lst October, 1798. 
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It is true that Mr. Fulton obtained letters patent of the United States for 
his steamboat .in 1809 -.in reference to which Mr. Colden says, as though to 
corroborate Fulton ’s claim as inventor, "They (the Chancellor and Mr. Fulton) 
entered into a contract, by which it was, among other things, agreed that a 
patent should be taken out in the United States in Mr. Fulton’s name, which 
Mr. Livingston well knew could not be done without Mr. Fulton taking an oath 
that the improvement was solély his". 

And a patent was in fact taken out, in those days when patents were had 
for the asking, and when none of that examination, which now protects the 
public, was required by law. 

Itis already noted in Mr. Wirth’s opinion, the allegation that Fulton neither 
subscribed nor swore to the specification; and that the name Robert Fulton 
was in the handwriting of another man. Unless this had been the fact, it would 
hardly have been alleged in a paper, prepared for the opinion of eminent 
counsel. But an original letter dated Trenton, January, 1815, adressed to Mr. 
Roosevelt by Delacy. The latter gives an account of the proceedings before 
the Legislature, and in which is this sentence: 

"Fulton has the effrontery to avow his having got Fletcher to sign his name 
and make light of it, as if he was entitled to violate the laws, as well as private 
rights, at pleasure". 


It is true, this is the letter of a partisan in a struggle before the Legislature. 
Still, the matter of fact would not be misstated in a private correspondence, 
where there was no conceivable motive to mislead. 

The committee of the Legislature finally reported, and very wisely, that it 
was Inexpedient to make any special provision in connection with the matter 
in controversy before that body. 

It was in March, 1815, on the heel of the Legislative proceedings, that a 
deed of trust to Mr. William Griffith was made, and the fact of his accepting 
the trust, and that Aaron Ogden of New Jersey, was a party to the transaction, 
shews that the cause of Roosevelt as the inventor of vertical wheels over the 
sides under the patent of 1814, was deemed good as against the patent granted 
to Fulton four or five years previously. Had the letter to Lord Stanhope or the 
reply thereto, been regarded by the outside world, or by those interested in 
the subject, as sufficient to establish Fulton’s prior right to the invention of 
vertical wheels over the sides of steamboats, counsel of the standing of Mr. 
Griffith would not have become mixed up on the business; licenses to use 
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Roosevelt ’s patent would not have been granted; for Roosevelts pretensions 
would have been nipped in the bud. 

The tale is nearly ended. The object has been to show that the merit of the 
practical suggestion of the employment of vertical wheels over the sides of 
steamboats was due to one who has been lost sight of in this connection, and 
wholly ignored in the biography of Fulton, who availing himself of the sugges- 
tion of another, in all its details, made it a great commercial success, and in 
so doing built upon it a lasting fame. That the papers referred to, show this 
to be the fact, there can be no question. 

It may be interesting to state something in regard to the subsequent career 
of Roosevelt. He was once asked why, with the secret of success in his 
possession, he allowed it to slumber. Why did not he anticipate the Clermont 
in the first five years of the present century. The answer in his own words 
from a manuscript is as follows: 

"First: At the time Chancellor Livingston’s horizontal wheel experiment 
failed, I was under a contract with the corporation for supplying the city of 
Philadelphia with water, by means of two steam engines; and, besides, I was 
under a contract with the United States to erect rolling works and supply the 
government with copper, rolled and drawn, for six 74 gun ships, that were then 
to be. built. The engines for the supplying of Philadelphia with water I com- 
pleted, though with heavy loss. The rolling works I also brought into operation 
upon a very extensive scale, and a considerable quantity of copper was 
delivered. But the encouragement from the government by which I had been 
led into this heavy expense’ was cuthoff by amchange of men ineihe 
administration. The 74s were laid aside, and no appropriations were made, and 
embarrassment to me was the natural consequence". 

This embarrassment, in the then condition of the law, was imprisonment for 
debts contracted in getting ready to fulfill his contract. In truth, he was a 
broken man. In the meanwhile, on the return of Livingston and Fulton to 
America, the workmen that Roosevelt had brought from Germany and made 
what they were, entered into Fulton’s service, and to their skill was he 
indebted for the mechanical success of his earlier boats. In 1807, Roosevelt 
was introduced to him; and in a letter from the Chancellor, references to old 
times are pleasantly made; and, a year or two afterwards, we find Roosevelt 
associated with Fulton in the introduction of steamboats on the Western 
waters. Here, he built the "New Orleans", the pioneer boat that descended the 
river in 1811 - the year of the comet and the earthquake. The voyage of the 
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"New Orleans" is, in itself, a romance. With all his merit, Fulton was not an 
easy man to get along with; and Roosevelt had his faults of temper too, no 
doubt; and after the successful voyage of the "New Orleans", the two men 
parted, and Roosevelt disappeared from public life, and was lost in the quiet 
of the domestic circle of a numerous and happy family. He died at a very 
advanced age, forgotten by the world as he was forgotten by the biographer 
of Fulton, - a finished gentleman, energetic and sanguine, warm and generous 
in his temper, a devoted husband and father, and a hero of a lost chapter in 
the history of the steamboat. 

Mr. Samuel Davis of Natchez, was standing on the wharf at Natchez, one 
of a crowd, watching the approach of the "New Orleans" on her first voyage. 
There was a rise in the river at that time; and when the steamboat rounded 
to, to head up the stream, she was some short distance below the landing, - 
and for a while, the current was more than she could overcome. At Mr. Davis” 
side, was an old negro servant, who watched the struggle with much 
excitement, slapping his thighs and gesticulating in a most outlandish way. 
When at last, after a more rapid revolution of the wheels started the boat 
ahead, the negro threw up his hat, exclaiming, "By golly, Sa, old Massesseppa 
got her massa; hooraw". 

Mr. Davis sent a quantity of his cotton by the boat to New Orleans, against 
the advice of all his friends. He was the first person who ventured a bale on 
such a risk! 

The British Post Office signed a contract with Samuel Cunard for the trans- 
port of mails to USA. Charles Dickens crossed the Atlantic onboard the first 
steamer in this service in 1842, the "Britannia", and gave the voyage a good 
description. 

The last wooden paddle steamer built for this service was the "Adriatic" of 
1856, which was superceded by iron paddlers, the "Persia" of 1855, the "Great 
Eastern" of 1858 and finally the "Scotia" of 1861. 


* * * 


Peninsular & Oriental’s steamship "Chusan" pioneered a service with her 
arrival to Sydney, NSW. Only a handful of some sixty other lines of different 
nationalities in service between Europe, USA and Australian seaways are still 
invexistence: 

The nineteenth century was characterised by great technical proficiency as 
well as in shipbuilding. It started when wooden ships and sail were in that era‘s 
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zenith, and a well established worldwide network of steel steamship lines 
covered the shipping lines. 


* * * 


Science and adventitious experiments went hand-in-hand, and during the 
last half of the nineteenth century a multitude of new enterprises were 
launched, most of which became dead failures, like the so-called "Roller-Ship". 
Christened D/S "Ernst Bazin" she was launched on August 19th 1896 at St. 
Denis on the Seine River. A vessel 28 x 12 metres buoyant by six lentiform 
frames, each with a diameter of 10 metres, girth 3,5 metres two of each on 
one shaft. A steam-engine of 500 H.P. and a three-bladed propeller for pro- 
pulsion were combined with three steam-engines, each of 50 H.P. which pro- 
pelled the three pairs of "Rollers". The inventor expected 22 or 25 knots but 
she never reached more than 7 knots, and a successor was never built. The 
inventor ‘s contrivance, 13 years of hard work and his later life is not on record, 
a fate he shared with the Norwegian inventor Paul Henning Irgens. He was 
born at Os in the valley of @sterdalen in 1843 and died in 1923. 

In 1878, Mr. Irgens started to construct a motor for liquid fuel - kerosene - 

which was used onboard a boat in 1880 and successfully plied the waters of 
the Oslo Fiord for many years. 

Gottlieb Daimler and Wilhelm Maybachs motorboat of 1886 was officially 
acknowledged to be the first one in the world. The oldest preserved motorboat 
in the world is the one which was constructed for Prince Bismarck in 1888. 
She is 23 feet with a one cylinder, Two H.P. vertical motor. Mr. Irgens had 
then used his motorboat for eight years. 


* * * 


Royal yachts and Royal barges have existed in maritime nations for 
thousands of years. The oldest known one was a royal barge of 143 feet 
belonging to the Egyptian Pharaoh Cheops some 3000 years B.C. 

British royal yachts date back to 600 A.D. They carried sail and had banks 
of oarsmen. They were in fact warships like the Pharaohs’ pleasure yachts. 
Queen Elizabeth I commissioned a small sailing yacht as her royal vessel - 
called "Rat o° Wight" because of its small size. The present royal yacht, the 
"Britannia", was designed for use as a medium sized naval hospital ship in time 
of war. Fully loaded she displaces 4961 tons. 
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Legendary yachts are the "America", "Nina", "Corsair", "Aloha", "Atlantic", 
"Ranger", "Ticonderoga" and "Courageous" and also the "Cleopatra’s Barge", 
wNortiarotar" and -ther17&efoote Electra: 

The idea of modern yachting was conceived in Holland already in the seven- 
teenth century, and King Charles II established royal yachting which has con- 
tinued until the present time. The Dutch settlers took it to the New World. 
More than today the greatest luxury and unbridled extravagance were the hall- 
marks. British Victorian steam yachts, German, Bulgarian, Rumanian, 
American and other nations“ impressive status symbols - all tried to outdo each 
other. The purchase price was reasonable in comparison with the running of 
these floating Palaces of which few were built after World War II. The 
splendour of Grand Yachting in the time of Nathanial Herreshoff and Lord 
Dunraven towards end of the 19th century has never been equalled. 

Cruising yachtsmen were a different type of sailors, representative pioneers 
being John C. Voss in his re-built canoe the "Tilikum" or Joshua Slocum in the 
"Spray" who started the long voyages of singlehanders of the 1960s and 1970°s, 
Francis Chichester, Alex Rose, Eric Tabarly and many others. 


* * * 


The 1920s were golden years for Ocean Liners. Beauty in the new massive 
ironsides, those floating palaces of a more frenzied age, rendered them as 
art. 


From the vantage point of the jet age, it is now possible to read of the 
passing of the sailing ships and be touched by the sadness of those who mourned 
them, for the modern traveler now finds the floating Taj Mahals of the early 
decades of this century every bit as romantic as the clippers. Not only were 
they exotic, they offered luxury and comfort. Refrigeration, elevators, 
electric lights, and hot and cold water on tap were extraordinary features for 
their time, to say nothing of the decor. The more elaborate steamers featured 
Corinthian pillars, Spanish verandas, green Irish marble swimming pools, and 
smoking rooms with Queen Anne furniture and oak-panelled walls. 

The depression in the 1930°s hurt them badly and during World War II almost 
all were used for troop transport. Air-travel has now decimated them to a 
shadow of what they had once been. 
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The opulent and luxurious four-funnel passenger liners, of which only four- 
teen have ever been built, are unsurpassed in maritime history. Built between 
1897 and 1921, these great vessels vied one with another in their standards of 
comfort, spaciousness and speed, and great was the rivalry between their 
owners. 

Norddeutscher Lloyd started the trend and built the greatest number - Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse, Kronprinz Wilhelm, Kaiser Wilhelm II and Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie: 

Hapag, their major German competitor, built only one - the "Deutschland" 
- as did the Compagnie Général Trans-atlantique with their "France". 

The Cunard and White Star Lines each constructed three, and these are pro- 
bably the most famous liners of all time: Lusitania, Mauretania, Aquitania, 
Olympic, Titanic and Britannia. 

Finally, in an endeavour to introduce the same standards to the Cape run as 
on the Atlantic routes, Union Castle built the "Arundel Castle" and "Windsor 
Castle". 

Each ship had a unique identity, their interiors being lavishly decorated in 
all manner of historical and international styles to resemble, literally, floating 
palaces. Several also served in less glamourous wartime roles as commerce 
raiders, troopships and hospital ships. 

From 1891 the Empresses were the finest, fastest liners on the Pacific. They 
forged a link across the North Pacific from the west coast of Canada to Japan, 
China, and later the Philippines that lasted for over 50 years. The ships were 
the beautiful clipper - bowed Empresses of India, China and Japan. Later, as 
steamship design advanced and the service grew, the larger record-breaking 
Empress of Russia and Empress of Asia joined the fleet. The 1920°s saw the 
arrival on the Pacific of the "Empress of Canada" and for a time the "Empress 
of Australia" and the "Empress of France". 

The completion of the second "Empress of Japan" in 1930 marked the 
culimination of the Canadian Pacific ’s shipbuilding for the Pacific service. She 
shattered the trans-Pacific record and raised still higher standards of 
passenger accomodation on the Pacific. 

In wartime the Empresses took on new duties as armed merchant cruisers 
and troop transports. One became a hospital ship. In World War II they carried 
thousands of allied troops to every theatre of the war. War service took its 
toll and the Empress fleet was never replaced. An era came to its end. 


* * * 
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A modern fleet of luxurious coastal liners, the Princess ships offered 
unprecented services to Washington State, British Columbia and Southern 
Alaska. Beginning with the "Princess May" and the beautiful "Princess 
Victoria" the fleet grew to include such well-rememberd vessels as the 
Princesses "Charlotte", "Patricia", "Alice", "Adelaide", "Maquinna", "Louise", 
"Joan", "Elizabeth", "Marguerite", "Kathleen", "Elaine", and "Norah". 

"Princess Victoria" became the record breaker in the races between the 

various companies. 
Extensive use of airconditioning and tinted glass have made POSH-traveling 
obsolete. The heat and glare of the sun in the Indian Ocean made wealthy 
passengers pay extra for cabins on Port side outward - and Starboard side 
homeward bound (Port Out and Starboard Home). 


* * * 


Wood shipbuilding ceased in the 70‘s in Britain, while big wooden ships were 
still being built in America, even after World War I. 

In the smaller iron- and steel sailing ships some of the upper spars were 
made of wood but the larger ones were steel from keel to truck. With exception 
of the three magnificient four-masted barques, the "Susquehanna", the 
"Roanoke" and the "Shenandoah" which lifted a cargo of 5.300 tons, the largest 
grain cargo ever to leave San Francisco in sail, and a few barquentines, like 
the five-masted barquentine "Forest Friend" all of these huge wooden ships 
were rigged as fore- and aft schooners. 

Ranterpike - rigged Topsail-schooners or Brigantines had the topmast fitted 
abaft rather than forward of the lower mast. 

Loaded with timber, huge deck loads lashed on with chains, sometimes right 
around the hull, it was of no consequences if they leaked for they could not 
sink. Sometimes they were towed into port with deck awash, actually floating 
on the cargo. 

At the peak of the sailing ship era, the four-masted barque rig evolved as 
the most popular of all. The first ever, the '"Tweedsdale" was built in Scotland 
in 1875. This disregards the huge American four-masted wooden barque, the 
"Great Republic" which never put to sea as such, being severely damaged by 
fire while loading her first cargo. She was re-rigged as a full rigged ship. 

The last four-masted barque, the "Padua", was built in Germany in 1926. In 
all there were some 350 four-masted barques built, mostly in Britain. Of the 
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other countries perhaps the French built more than the rest put together, with 
some 40 four-masters. There were only 18 built in Germany, eight in Italy, six 
in America, two in Holland and one in Denmark, the average cargo capacity 
between 4.000 to 5.000 tons. 

Of the huge five-masted square riggers, seven in total, two were French, 
four German and one Danish. Three of these were built in British yards. The 
first was the "France" built in Partick by Patrick Hendersen for the French 
firm of Antonim Dom Bordes of Bordeaux. She had a deadweight tonnage of 
6.200 and was launched in 1890. 

Oddly, all seven came to disastrous ends. The "France" was abandoned in 
the South Atlantic in 1906 after her coal cargo had shifted, flinging her on her 
beam ends. Next, the "Maria Rickmers" was built by Russel & Co. of Port 
Glasgow for Rickmers of Bremerhaven in 1891, and fitted with a steam 
auxilliary. First voyage to Singapore with coal, she simply vanished homeward 
bound from Saigon with rice. The "Potosi" came third, possibly the most 
successful of them all, built by Tecklenborg in Gestemunde in 1895 for Laeisz~ 
famous Flying - P. Line. With a cargo of nitrate she caught fire in the South 
Atlantic in 1926. The "Preussen" was launched in 1902 by the same builder for 
the same owner. She had a cargo capacity of some 8.000 tons. Severely 
damaged in collision with the British steamer "Brighton" in 1910 she drifted 
ashore on the English channel coast and became a.-total wreck. The "Adolf 
Vinnen" was wrecked off Cornwall on her maiden voyage. 


Adolf Vinnen of Hamburg. 
Maiden voyage. Feb. 9 th. 1923, wreeked same day. 
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During the 19th century, the technologies of the industrial revolution were 
being increasingly applied to sailing ships” design. By the 1860’s iron-hulled 
ships were built, fitted with iron masts and wire rigging. 

Since 1866, all Laeisz vessels, with the exception of one, have received 
names beginning with the letter "P". As a result the Laeisz Fleet became 
known as the "Flying P Line". Until 1878, all Laeisz ships were built of wood. 
They were then built of iron and later of steel. As the size of metal ships 
increased, F. Laeisz followed the trend. The first Laeisz four-masters 
"Placilla" and "Pisagua", built in the early 1890s were each just short of 3000 
tons. These two ships proved the superiority of the four-masted bark in the 
nitrate-trade, and Laeisz built up his fleet with similar ships. In 1903, the 
"Preussen'"' made the run from the English Channel to Iquique in 57 days. In 
1904, the "Potosi" made the homeward voyage in 61 days. 

In 1911 Laeisz built the "Peking" and her sistership the "Passat". Following 
World War I, they built the "Priwall" in 1921, and the "Padua" in 1926, the last 
major square-rigged merchant vessel built anywhere in the world. Both of the 
fatter Ships salledeuncer the F.-Laeisz Flag untie1939. fhemFlying*P Line" 
acquired a distinguished reputation for rapid passages and regularity. 


* * * 


By the 1880s good quality steel was available for shipbuilding. The use of 
thin steel-plating and framing, having the same strength as massive timbers, 
immediately gave greater carrying capacity to the ships, and provided naval 
architects with the opportunity to design even larger hulls. The new age of 
giant sailing ships, was to be the final stage in the evolution of the square- 
rigged merchant ship. To many, these ships represent even more than the 
clipper ship, the ultimate in the developement of ocean-going sail. 

In 1872, when Gustav Erikson of the Aaland Islands was born, the world’s 
sailing-fleet was greater than it ever had been, and when he died in 1947, the 
"great white birds" that graced the ocean to the horizon had almost dis- 
appeared. In the 1920s and 30°s he built up and operated the world’s last sailing 
fleet from Mariehamn, capital of the Aaland archipelago - an "Indian Summer" 
of commercial sail. 

The "Peking" was among the last of these ships built, and one of the few to 
survive into the second half of the 20th century. The "Peking" was built in 
1911 for F. Laeisz of Hamburg, Germany, by the Blohm and Voss Shipyard. 
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Designed and built as a nitrate carrier, she sailed between Europe and Chile 
from 1911 to 1914. Service was interrupted by World War I, and the "Peking" 
was laid up in Chile during the War years. She re-entered service in 1921 and 
remained active until 1931. In 1926 her poop was altered to provide accommo- 
dations for German Merchant Marine cadets. The "Peking" averaged about 70 
days on her voyages from Europe to Chile, and about 80 days on her trip home. 
Captain Piening, who was her Master from 1926 to 1929, said she was 
marvelously strong in all respects. "Off Cape Horn I did 11 knots with her in 
a full gale, carrying all three courses anc lower top-gallant sails. The ship was 
loaded down, and nothing, whatsoever, carried away during the 15-16 hours the 
blow lasted". 


In 1932 the "Peking" - then HMS “Arethusa™ - was rebuilt to serve -asea 
training-ship and in 1940 lent to the Roval Navy to be used for accommodation 
of engineering petty officers. 

Construction: All steel except for wooden decks. Gross tonnage 3.153, Net. 
2833. Length overall 377 feet, Hull 347 feet, waterline 321 feet. Extreme beam 
47 feet, depth of holdi26 feet 3 inches, height from: deckmto, truck 1 /70steera7 
inches. Sail area 44.000 square feet. Original crew: 24 officers 28 men. 
Maximum speed 16,5 knots. She had also midships deckhouse called "Liverpool 
House". Bought by South Street Seaport Museum, towed to New York and re- 
named the "Peking", she still has the initials "FL" in a white oval below the 
bowsprit over her clipper stem. 

Then Rickmers built one of their own in 1906, the "R.C. Rickmers", fitted 
with asteam auxilliary capable of driving her at eight knots. World War I found 
her in Hull where she was seized by the Admiralty, re-named the "Neath" and 
sent to sea flying the Red Ensign. She was promptly sunk by a submarine. 

In 1921 the French came again with Prenttout-Leblond’s the "France 2", 
fitted with diesel engines, two screws and electricity throughout as well as 
wireless, but afterwards engines and propellers were removed, and her sailing 
performance improved. In 1922 she drifted ashore on New Caledonia and 
became a total wreck. Incidentally, she was "Jubilee rigged", bald-headed, 
crossing no royal yards above double top gallants, called "Jubilee" because it 
first appeared during Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897. 

The last five-master the "Kjoebenhavn", built by Ramage and Ferguson, 
Leith, in 192i, for the Danish East Asiatic Company as a combined cargo- 
training ship was lost with all hands in 1928. 
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Inrecent years it has been noted that there may be a necessity for a return 
to sail, and schemes have been promoted for the building of five-masted 
barques. 


The history of the Figurehead had its origin in antiquity, partly old super- 
stitions, partly pagan beliefs and partly the deep rooted instinct of the sailor 
to regard his ship as a living thing, but also his inherent love of decoration. 
The Bayeux Tapestry gives a clue in depicting English vessels with Bird- or 
Reptile-shaped Stemheads. 

What are figureheads? How were they made? 

It is easy enough to imagine how the ship’s figurehead started in the primitive 
ship when there was a desire to make the ship of war as awesome and fearsome 
as possible. 

The Phoenicians who had contact with the Egyptians decorated their ships 
with eyes and carved heads. 

A special class of Phoenician vessels had a figurehead representing a horse 
and was therefore known as "Hippi". 

In the year 112 B.C. one of these figureheads was found on the east coast 
of Africa and brought to Egypt. This discovery is strong circumstantial 
evidence that early Phoenician mariners already had by this date rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

When Rome lost the command of the sea, the Vikings” famous "Long-Ships" 
were adorned with figureheads, "designed to strike terror into opponents and 
scare away their guardian spirits". 

In 1703 the Navy Office in England issued an order that all the new ships 
were to carry a Lion only - it was styled a "Beast". In 1796 carved works were 
forbidden altogether and only Scrolls instead of figureheads were permitted. 

Busts were then substituted for whole figures. The end of figureheads came 
in an Admiralty order of 1894 because the design of the straight stemmed iron- 
clad made the fitting of figureheads impossible. 

By 1787 figurehead carving of the United States was in full flower. The years 
from 1790 to 1825 were golden years of ship carving. 

The famous "Constitution" originally carried a bust of Hercules carved by 
John Skilling in 1796. He received § 719.33 for this famous figurehead. After 
having been damaged in a battle in Tripoli in 1803 it was replaced with an 
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ornately carved "Neptun" in 1807. When "Old Ironsides" glorified herself in the 
war of 1812 her stem bore only a carved Scroll. The substitution of the carved 
figure of Andrew Jackson in 1833 caused a frenzy. One dark night a youth by 
the name of Samuel Dewey succeeded in sawing of the head of Jackson. 
Another head was carved and secured and it remained in place until the 1850°s 
when it was transferred to the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

After 1825 there was a temporary decline in the art of figurehead carving 
but there was a revival with the coming of the fast clipper ships in the middle 
of the 1800s. 

In the 20th century Norwegian steel ships sported cast figureheads. 

A mishap to a figurehead was considered a bad Omen. When part of the head 
of the figurehead on the "Brunswick" was carried away by a cannon ball, a 
sailor approached the Captain and requested his hat. The Captain’s cocked hat 
was placed on the battered figurehead until the close of the engagement, and 
the sailors and the ship acquitted themselves honorably. 

There was a time when a sailor would hesitate before shipping aboard a ship 
without a figurehead, for, to a man before the mast, that ornament meant 
good fortune. 

Many sailors chipped pieces of wood from the figurehead to carry as a good 
luck charm. The choicest bit was a piece from the nose. Most surviving figure- 
heads have putty noses, which would seem to indicate that there is some truth 
to this story. 

Once when a figurehead had been removed from a ship just before sailing 
time, the crew refused to sail. They were sure that, deprived of her figurehead, 
she would never return. The Captain rounded up another crew and sailed off 
to Manila without her guardian spirit. She never came back! 


Situated on the main floor and at the entrance to the Mariner’s Museum, 
Williamsburg, is a large eagle with wings outspread as in flight. The large eagle 
is the figurehead of one of America’s proud old fighting ships, the steam 
frigate "Lancaster". It has a wingspread of eighteen feet eight inches, weighs 
3.200 pounds and was carved by John Haley Bellamy, a carver pre-eminent in 
his work. 


* * * 


In the twentieth century the elegance and majesty of the sailing ships appeal 
increasingly to our imagination and to our sense of all that is finest in human 
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endeavour. Whether it be the Elizabethan galleon defending the coastal waters 
from possible invasion, the man-of-war executing policies of colonial 
expansion in the West Indies, a clipper of the nineteenth century, the steel- 
hulled ship of the late Victorian years, or even a modern recreational yacht 
idling in home creeks and estuaries - the vista of sea, wind and spray will 
forever hold the same attraction. 

Gone are the beautiful clipper ships with their studding sails, skysails, moon- 
sails, and ringtails, Jamie Green and jib-o-jibs. They were hardworking vessels 
that skimmed the oceans with their precious cargoes of tea, whale oil, and 
spices. They were great beauties quivering with life; at least one ship carried 
a square sail above the moon sail - called Saint Peter “s Footstool. Capt. R.E. 
Smith, Sidney, Vancouver Island, knows this sail as "Angels ” Toe-tickler", while 
I have; heard’ the term “Stargazer”. 


"She starts - she moves - she seems to feel 
the thrill of life along her keel" 


rhapsodized Longfellow, one of those nineteenth century poets who had a love 
affair with the sailing ship. 

During the period when it was realized that sailing ships’ days were 
numbered, shipowners were disposing of these as quickly as they could. 

Some of the lucky ones were sold to Scandinavian owners, but most of these 
ships went to ship-breakers. 

A few were converted to steamers or motor vessels and the Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum Co. had half a dozen 4-masted barques converted to motor driven 
tankers, all re-named with "Shell" as appendix to the same, for instance the 
"Scala Shell". 

A peculiarity were steamers which were converted to sailing vessels. Noted 
among these was the Isambard Brunel - designed "Great Britain". She made 
the first screw steamer crossing of the Atlantic and was re-fitted as a 4- 
masted barque. After 80 years in Port Stanley, Falkland Islands, she was 
returned to her former home port of Bristol. 

In 1866 a fine passenger steamer, one of the fastest of her age, was launched 
in Glasgow. In 1888 her engines were removed. She was re-fitted as a four- 
masted square-rigged ship and re-named "Lancing". She became the pride of 
Norway in 1901. On one particular voyage she made 18 knots for 72 hours. To 
average such speed she would have to be doing more than the average in bursts. 
For one four-hour watch she logged 76 miles. | 
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In 1911 she made New Caledonia from Montevideo in 44 days, a record listed 
in Lloyd’s Calendar. She is also credited with 75 days from southern Norway 
to Melbourne. Best of all - she holds the trans-Atlantic record for a sailing 
vessel, a passage of 6 days 18 hours from Sandy Hook to Cape Wrath. 

Her last voyage before she was sold to Italian shipbreakers in 1925 was a 
roundtrip to Cape Chatte in Canada. She was then in excellent condition like 
all iron-built ships and was good for many years to come. 

The "Regina Maris" story is the history of a latter day clipper. She slid off 
the stocks at Svendborg, Denmark, in 1908, built oak on oak, a three-mast 
fore-and-aft schooner with running foresail. 

Contracted for by an old-time adventurer, realizing his idea of building a 
ship on clipper lines, she plied the waters of Northern Europe from Greenland 
to the Mediterranean with all kinds of cargoes. Named after the wives of both 
the shipbuilder and the owner, "Regina", she was always a "lucky" ship. 


In 1931 she carried a reduced sailing rig and had a little auxilliary motor 
installed. Good destiny damaged her by fire in 1963, sufficient to make her a 
constructive total loss as far as her underwriters and owner were concerned, 
and thus opened the avenue to the ultimate consummation of the old ad- 
venturer ‘s ideas and those of her new owners who took the ship to Norway. 

What is a clipper? someone may ask. 

A "Clipper" was not necessarily rigged as a "ship". Various Hermaphrodite 
rigs are classed as square-rigged although in some cases they carried as many 
- if not more - fore- and aft sails. The designation "Clipper" may have its 
origin in the Dutch word "Klepper" viz. Race Horse or Fast Horse. 

A Clipper is a ship with very fine lines, tall raking masts and great rake to 
stem- and stern-posts, that can carry clouds of canvas. Unusual sailing 
properties rather than size or type of rigging distinguish the clipper, and such 
a ship needed also a clever and lucky Master and a smart Crew. 

And now, how did these greyhounds of the sea come into existence? "Sired 
by war, mothered by privateering and piracy and nursed by crueltv", born of 
the necessity for speed - you may say - for self defence in an era of illicit and 
desperate practice, when devilry and fast ships chased each other: Spanish 
polacres, Mediterranean feluccas, French luggers or the wellknown opium 
clippers. Such ships, their very appearance causing mariners to have fears and 
suspicion, were the fore-runners of the extreme clippers, those most beautiful 
of all sailing ships which the hard competition in certain trades brought about 
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- transporting tea from China or passengers and cargo to California during the 
gold rush, for examplesail, was chosen for the "Regina Maris". She carries all 
the flying kites and fancy sails of her famous sisters, a total of 38 which 
include skysail and moonsail above the conventional course, double topsails, 
single topgallant and royal. Jib o Jibs or lately termed "Mae West", a "Jamie 
Green(1) below the bowsprit and jib-boom and one of the same type above it, 
four studding-sails on each side and "Save-All’s" below the swinging booms, a 
flying studding sail, a flying mizzen-topsail and finally water-sails laced on to 
and below the main- and mizzen booms. A "Flying Cloud" she looked like when 
wind, weather and circumstances permitted. 

To rebuild a 58 year old oaken ship to the highest class in Lloyd’s as a sailing 
cargo vessel under the strict rules of tocay, and re-rig her - in fact to conjure 
up a clipper from the past - proved to be both expensive and difficult. Sixty 
tons of Danish oak were shipped to the Norwegian yard. The country was 
scoured for old carpenters and riggers, scarce and grey indeed; but they were 
found, including a wise old sailing master. 

Every inch of the way, Lloyd’s of London kept an eagle eye on the pro- 
ceedings. Firstly, the entire ship was opened for inspection, the old deck 
removed and a new one of pitch-pine laid down. Caulking went on for weeks 
before the felt was put on to the tarred hull; then re-tarred and finally covered 
with copper plates from keel to deep load line for protection against ship worm 
and marine growths. The best winter-hewn Norwegian pitch pine was obtained 
for masts and spars. 

A ship from days gone by became slowly recognizable: a ship of 188 gross 
registered tons and 260 deadweight displaced 495 long tons. She presented a 
graceful draft of 12 feet, and sufficient ballast made possible the abundance 
of sail. 

The period appearance was carefully preserved. A carved figurehead of a 
buxom queen adorns her prow, along with scrollwork on the bows and the 
gracefully rounded stern. The catheads have images of a fierce cat “s counten- 
ance below which the anchors are stowed in the time-honoured manner. A 
saluting gun is mounted on each side of the mizzen-mast. Kerosene navigation 
lights are at hand an ancient chip log with 14 and 28 second sandglasses, also 
a traverseboard, formerly used for recording the courses. Hand- and deep-sea 
1. Jammy (Jammie) is English slang for someone with a soft job, 

"Green" indicating a "greenhorn". 
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leads for depth sounding are also there. Chronometer and navigation tables are 
located in the Masters salon as in olden days. 

The authentic salon, mahogany panelled with hand-carved borders, seats and 
benches covered with velour, has a modern globe in an ancient setting, useful 
and decorative. The galley caters for 45 people. Ample provision- stores- and 
wash rooms, bonded store- sail- and bosun lockers, medicine cupboard and a 
world coverage of 3.500 charts all provided for, and the crew berthed in the 
forecastle. 


The greatest navigator, explorer, accurate observer and carthographer alike, 
but not a writer, a superb leader of men, practical scientist, remarkable for 
patience, resolution, perseverance and indomitable courage, inured to labour 
and capable of undergoing the severest hardships - careless about luxuries, 
incessantly at work, commanding unbounded respect, fear, obedience and con- 
fidence from his crew, cool and intrepid among dangers, great and original in 
all his designs, unrivalled in every situation, with a kind of human heart but 
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hasty and often passionate, the austere commander when thwarted by weak- 
ness or laziness in his men, with a genius peculiarly turned for enterprise ... 
This was Captain James Cook. 

Cook was born in the little village of Marton in the Cleveland Hills of 
Yorkshire on October 27th, 1728. His father, also James - he would have pro- 
nounced it '"Jamus" from the Celtic Shamus, and the Gaelic Hamish - was a 
Scottish farm labourer from Ednam in Roxburgshire, who had come south to 
England seeking employment. He "found a place", and he "found a lass" - Grace 
Pace from nearby Stainton whom he wed on October 10th, 1725. They settled 
at Ormesby, later moving to Marton where Cook senior worked for a local 
farmer, Mr. Newburn. They were sober, responsible, industrious folk. Their son 
James was born in a tiny "clay biggin", a two-roomed, thatch-roofed cottage. 
When James was eight, his father become "hind" or "bailiff" - farm-manager 
- to Mr. Thomas Skottowe of Airyholm Farm, who belonged to the gentry. 
Recognizing young Cook’s promise, Squire Skottowe paid for his attendance at 
the day school in nearby Great Ayton, locally pronounced "Cauny Yatton". The 
Postgate Schoo! run by Mr. Pullen in Cook’s day, still stands in the old village 
of Leven. It was re-built in the 1780s and is now a Cook museum. Young Cook 
lived from 1736 to 1745 on Airyholm Farm, acting as stable-boy to his father. 
If he were to have chosen an ancestry, it would have been difficult to better 
his stock on both sides, Scottish patience, intelligence and industry on the one 
hand, the Yorkshire independence and self-reliance on the other together with 
the habits of early life gave him power to content himself with the simplest 
existence under the hardest conditions and to endure with cheerfulness what 
the common sailor did with grumbling. His general knowledge was extensive 
and, in that of his own profession, he was unequalled. 

At thirteen years of age he was apprenticed to a shopkeeper, Mr. William 
Sanderson, at Staithes, but a boy who wanted to go to sea would never trouble 
himself with legal formalities. James ran away. One summer morning at day- 
break he tied up his belongings in a handkerchief, threw back the blanket on 
the crumpled sacking which was his bed among the cockchafers, beetles and 
earwigs under the shop counter, and stole out to make his way on foot over 
the cliffs to Whitby. 


Who are you, my little man? 
Sitting woe-begone and wan, 

with your bundle by your side 
- waiting for the tide? 
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Capt. Cook sailed for 9 years, 1746-1755, for the Whitby Shipowner John 
Walker in East Coast Waters, traditionally known as "The nursery of Seamen". 
The lad served out his time as an apprentice, first on the "Freelove" of 450 
tons which was employed in the coal trade, and afterwards in the "Three 
Brothers" of 600 tons. His time at shore was spent in fitting and rigging of the 
ships, and in studying mathematics, the theory of Navigation, Latitude deter- 
mined by backstaff or quadrant, compass variation and elementary astronomy. 
In 1749 he was employed in the Norway trade and in 1750 he was on board the 
"Maria" in the Baltic. In 1751 we find him onboard a Stockton ship and in the 
following year he was appointed Mate of the "Friendship" 400 tons. He had 
received a crude training but the most effective possible and it taught him 
seamanship and to understand the common sailor. Indeed, this period proved 
the foundation of the lad’s fortune. He became a sailor. 

At 27 years old in May 1755 her decided to enter the Royal Navy rather 
than accept the command of a merchant ship, a choice which changed the 
whole current of his life and enabled him to achieve the glory that belongs to 
the greatest navigators of the world. He enlisted as an able seaman onboard 
the "Eagle" serving before the mast, but he was a volunteer, not an ordinary 
pressed sailor, and had been Mate of a collier. One year after his enlistment 
he was promoted to the acting rank of Master’s Mate and the following year 
attained the rank proper and was appointed to the "Pembroke". 

Cook saw active service in the English channel and the Atlantic under the 
command of Captain Hugh Palliser, later Admiral Sir Hugh, comptroller of the 
Navy and Cook’s admirer and patron. He took part in the brisk and bloody 
capture of the French East Indiaman "Duc D “Aquitane", which, despite 97 shot- 
holes in her side, was enrolled in the Royal Navy as a 64-gun ship. In 1759 
Cook was promoted to the rank of Master and his first command was the 
"Mercury" by which time he was only thirty years of age. The destination of 
the "Mercury" was to North America to join the fleet which was engaged in 
the famous siege of Quebec. Captain Cook was recommended to perform the 
difficult and dangerous task of taking soundings in the channel directly in front 
of the French fortified camp and later to survey those parts of the river below 
Quebec which navigators had experienced peculiar difficulties and dangers. 
These undertakings he executed with exceptional diligence and skill. 

His special knowledge as well as special aptitudes must have been understood 
since he succeeded to be promoted to the rank of Master in the King’s Navy 
at the age of thirty and, immediately afterwards, to be selected for the per- 
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formance of a piece of work requiring great technical knowledge and - one 
would think - considerable experience. How he acquired it or found the time 
and opportunity is impossible to learn; it must have been during his four years 
in the Royal Navy. 

In September of 1759 Cook was transferred from the "Mercury" to the 
admiral°s ship "Northumberland", flagship of Rear Admiral Lord Colville, 
which returned to England in 1762 and on December 21st of that year Cook 
was married to Elizabeth Batts. In April 1763 he surveyed the Island of 
Miguelon and St. Pierre in Newfoundland. Early in 1764 he was appointed 
marine surveyor of the shores of Newfoundland and a schooner, the "Green- 
ville", was placed under his command. In 1766 he contributed a paper to the 
Royal Society in London entitled An Observation of the Eclipse of the Sun at 
the Island of Newfoundland, 5th August 1766, with the Longitude of the Place 
of Observation deduced from it. In the autumn of 1767 he returned home, his 
work completed. He was now 39 years old and had been to sea for 25 years. 

In 1768 Cook instantly accepted an offer to command the scientific ex- 
pedition of observing a transit of Venus from some place in the Pacific Ocean 
in 1769. The Royal Society initially chose Alexander Dalrymple, a flamboyant 
Scotish explorer - but he was a civilian and therefore could not be accepted 
by the Admiralty. From the Admiralty ’s instructions to Cook in 1768: "There 
is reason to believe that a continet or land of great extent may be found to 
the Southward". On August 26th he put to sea from Plymouth bound for Tahiti 
with a former collier, the "Endeavour", of 370 tons. A skeleton course of the 
ship is as follows: September 13th Madeira, November 13th Rio de Janeiro, 
January 14th 1769 entered the Strait of Le Maire - the ship doubled Cape Horn 
and arrived off the Western end of Magellan Strait in 33 days. April 13th 
anchored in Matavai Bay Tahiti. July 13th left Tahiti. October 7th to March 
31st 1770 examined the whole coast of New Zealand. April 28th anchored in 
Botany Bay, then followed the coast of Australia northward for 2000 miles 
until August 25th, then steered for the coast of New Guinea. He arrived in 
England on July 2nd 1771 after passing through the Torres Strait, touching at 
Batavia, Cape of Good Hope and the island of St. Helena. Ancient Greek and 
Roman savants as Pythagoras, Aristotele, Cicero and Pliny believed that in a 
well-ordered and lawfully governed kosmos there must be a corresponding land 
mass in the Southern Hemisphere to balance the known lands of the North. 
Ecclesiastics, geographers and philosophers elaborated on this hypothesis, 
which persisted in one form or another till the eighteenth century. 
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Ultimately it was James Cook who disposed of the reputed Terra Australis 
Incognita during his second voyage in Antarctic and Pacific Seas in 1772-1775. 
This was accomplished by his mastery of the new navigational techniques in- 
spired by Newton, which the mathematicians and astronomers had perfected 
during the scientific revolution of the preceding century, and use of new 
optical and nautical precision instruments, the final triumph of which was the 
chronometer made by Larcum Kendall and derived from John Harrisons 
pioneer work with various marine time keepers. Cook called his chronometer 
"our trusty friend". This simplified the earlier and involved method of deter- 
mining longitude by the measurement of lunar distances from fixed stars. 

Cook was now promoted to the rank of Commander and soon afterwards it 
was resolved to equip two ships to complete the discovery of the Southern 
Hemisphere. The command was offered to Cook who accepted without 
hesitation, and, July 13th 1772, the "Resolution" 462 tons and the "Adventure" 
336 tons sailed from Plymouth Sound. 

These two ships were first named "Drake" and "Raleigh", but as these names 
would be anathema to Spanish sensibilities, the other names were finally 
adopted. They touched at Port Praya in the island of St. Jago and between 
October 30th and November 22nd were in Table Bay. On December 10th ice 
was sighted and they sailed among icebergs for six weeks down to the Latitude 
of 67° 15° South, thence to Dusky Bay, New Zealand - a run of 9.400 miles in 
122 days. 

Departing on June 7th they came to Tahiti August 16th, sailed September 
Ist and arrived again in Queen Charlotte Sound on November 3rd. Sailed on 
November 26th from New Zealand on a second voyage into the Antarctic 
Ocean and reached again the great southern wall of ice in Lat. 71° 0° South 
106° 54° West on January 30th 1774. Thence via Easter Island to Tahiti. 

From May 15th 1774 to arrival in New Zealand on October 17th he visited 
and discovered a dozen islands and explored the South-West coast of New 
Caledonia. On November 10th he sailed from New Zealand and from December 
17th for about three weeks examined Staten Island and the islands around it. 
He then sailed on his third attempt to find the Southern Continent and dis- 
covered the island of Georgia and certain headlands and returned home by way 
of Cape of Good Hope after having completely circumnavigated the globe in 
or near the Antarctic Circle. On the morning of Sunday July 30th 1775 the 
ships dropped anchor at Spithead ending a voyage of three years and 16 days, 
all tracks together forming more than three times the circumference of the 
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globe during which only one man was lost through disease and three by 
accident. 

Cook was now home for the last time. Married nearly seventeen years, his 
whole life at home amounted to no more than four years and four months out 
of which time must be deducted the periods necessary for the outfitting of his 
vessels and all the business of preparing his expeditions. He could certainly 
have made admiral Boscawen’s winged words his own: 

"I beg my dear will not be uneasy at my staying out so long. To be sure I 
lose the fruits of the earth, but then I am gathering the flowers of the sea". 


The oceans- Mariners” home 
The Ports belong to "Jack Tar" 
The High Seas he roams 

Until he aicrosses sthesBare: 


The World is made by every kinds 

Man - Woman of all minds 

Born Sailors - Tailors - and all the rest 
Who are the best? 


He was now 48 years old and was promoted to the rank of Post-Captain. He 
had been at sea for 34 years and was regarded as the greatest navigator of all 
time. No living man had achieved so much and encountered perils so numerous 
and so varied. He now enjoyed the society of the greatest scholars and philo- 
sophers of his time. At 48 he was as young as many men of thirty and felt no 
touch of age. When consulted, he offered to go on a third voyage. The 
"Resolution" was again chosen and with her the "Discovery" of 300 tons and 
the subject was to find a North-East Passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
On July llth 1776 he sailed once again from Plymouth arriving at Teneriffe 
on August Ist and departing 4th for Table Bay where he lay from October 18th 
till November 30th. He arrived in Adventure Bay, Van Diemen’s Land, on 
January 24th 1777. During 1777 to the autumn of the following year he criss- 
crossed the Pacific and up to the Behring Straits where he was stopped by the 
ice in Lat. 69% 3€° North. Cook noted what he took to be "a small opening in 
the land which flattered us with hopes of finding a harbour. These hopes 
lessened as we drew nearer and at last we had some reason to think that this 
opening was closed by low land. On this account I called the point of land to 
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the North of it Cape Flatery ... it is in the very latitude we were now in where 
geographers have placed the pretended Strait of Juan de Fuca, but we saw 
nothing like it, nor the last probability that ever such thing existed". 

Strait of Juan de Fuca is named after a vague and dubious figure in history 
who claimed to have sailed from the Pacific to the Atlantic and back again, 
while searching for the Strait of Anian while in the employ of the viceroy of 
Mexico in 1592. 

On November 30th 1778 he discovered Hawaii and was killed there on 
February 14th 1779. 

During the American Revolution, acting by commission from Congress, 
Benjamin Franklin, representing the United States as Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the French Court in 1779, issued a directive to all American Captains and 
Commanders, - "Earnestly recommended" that they treat "the most celebrated 
navigator and discoverer, Captain Cook - with all civility and kindness" should 
they encounter his vessel at sea. Franklin stressed that Cook’s undertakings, 
being essentially scientific, were devoted to the "benefit of mankind in 
general", Earlier the French, in their esteem for Cook’s scientific achieve- 
ments, had also exempted his ship from molestation, although France also was 
at war with Great Britain. When Franklin drafted these instructions, Cook had 
already met his death on the island of Hawaii. 

No other sailor had so greatly enlarged the border of the world. Capt. Cook 
discovered the Society Islands, he proved New Zealand to be two islands and 
surveyed their coasts and followed and mapped the coast of New Holland for 
2000 miles. He traversed the Antarctic ocean on three successive voyages, 
sailing completely round the world in it’s high latitudes and proving that the 
dream of the Great Southern Continent had no foundation unless it was close 
around the pole and beyond the reach of ships. He discovered and explored a 
great part of the coast of New Caledonia, the largest of the Pacific islands 
next to New Zealand. He also found the desolate island of Georgia. He dis- 
covered the fair and fertile archipelago which he called the Sandwich Islands. 
He explored for 3000 miles the North American coast and traversed the Pacific 
ocean studded with islands which he fixed on the chart. 

The official published journals of Captain Cook were eagerly bought and 
read, but they revealed nothing of the man himself, despite their thorough 
scientific detail. 
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Captain John Hawkins, the slave trader in the time of the first Elizabeth, 
discovered the use of lemon juice in combating scurvy, and he was the one who 
wrote a report to the Admiralty. That would be about 1570-1580. 

James Lancaster, the founder of the East India Company, (about 1603), 
"brought to sea with him certain bottles of juice of limmons which he gave to 
each one as long as it would last, three spoonfuls every morning, fasting ... 
and by this means he cured many of his men and preserved the rest". 

The Dutch established settlements on St. Helena and Mauritius so that their 
ships could have fresh food (about 1554) ... All these antedated Schouten and 
Le Maire who were the first ones to double Cape Horn. In 1609 did Isaac le 
Maire obtain permission to trade with Tartary, or China, Japan, Terra 
Australis and the South Sea Islands, provided he did not use the Straits of 
Magellan nor proceed by way of Cape of Good Hope. Risking discovery of a 
third passage he acquired and fitted out two ships - the "Eendracht" of 220 
tons with a crew of 65 - and the "Hoorn" of 110 tons with a.crew of 22. They 
departed from Holland in May of 1615. 

Slow progress with signs of scurvy induced a call at Sierra Leone to replenish 
water, stores and provisions, also did they bartered for some 25.000 lemons 
which avoided the dreaded sickness. In the Atlantic they experienced a kind 
of concussion, and later on when the ships were being careened they found that 
a swordfish had left his sword in the shipside of one of the ships. 

First half of December they took fresh water on Tierra Del Fuego and 
careened the ships. As bad luck would have it, the "Hoorn" caught fire and was 
destroyed. The voyage was continued on January 13th, 1616. On 24th the 
passage which they named Strait le Maire between Tierra Del Fuego and Staten 
Island was negotiated. On January 29th they doubled the southernmost point 
of an island which they named Cape Horn after their hometown Hoorn, where- 
upon they proceeded off shore for their hoped-for destination. 

Their hopes of profitable trade did not come true, but the long voyage was 
performed without the dreaded scourge - scurvy. Schouten and Le Maire were 
arrested in Batavia, and the ship confiscated. They were repatriated to Holland 
together with 10 crewmembers by Admiral Speilbergen for suspected breach 
of the contract - not to use the Straits of Magellan - the alleged route by way 
of Cape horn was not believed. The remaining ship’s company engaged 
themselves with the East-India Company. Le Maire died - only 31 years old, 
while Schouten arrived in Holland where the old Isaac le Maire sued the East- 
India Company which had to release the ship and pay damages. 
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It is probable that Captain Cook studied the reports, and knew well the pre- 
ventive measures he had to take, in order to have a healthy crew. He insisted 
not only on lemon juice, but also on sauerkraut and vinegar to be included in 
the crew's daily fare as an anti-scorbutic. 

Alexander Home who had joined the "Discovery" as able seaman, being later 
promoted officer, gives a vivid picture of how an anonymous assemblage, an 
eighteenth century crew, commented on Cook’s including fresh greens of 
almost any description in their soup. He notes that "it was No Uncommon thing 
when Swallowing Over these Messes to Curse him heartily and wish for god‘s 
sake that he might be Obliged to Eat such Damned Stuff Mixed with his Broth 
as Long as he Lived". 

Now, was the motive for an expedition to the South Sea for the sole purpose 
of observing transit of the planet Venus in 1769 - or twofold? The other or 
principal object being exploration and occupation of Tahiti, New Zealand, 
Tasmania and Australia, shorelines of which had partly been recorded several 
times possibly also the big unknown Southern Continent, with a view to 
colonisation and the establishment of a penal colony. 

Captain Cook’s aim was at least fairly obvious. "... for in my last voyage 
(No. 1) had other and and more greater objects in view, viz. the discovery of 
the whole Eastern Coast of New Holland". 

In a log entry August 17th 1770: 

"Was it not for the pleasure which naturally results to a man from being the 
first discoverer, even was it nothing more than sands and shoals, this service 
would be in-supportable ..." 

Incidentally, a cross erected on Tahiti in 1775 with the inscription "Carolus 
3rd Imperat X 1774" was taken onboard his ship by Captain Cook in August 
1777 and had carved on the opposite side: "Georgius Tertius Rex, Annis "1767- 
1769-1773-1774-1777" after which he had the cross re-erected. 


* * % 


Prince Henry the Navigator, grandson of the English Duke of Lancaster; 
third and favourite son of King John the First, was born in 1394 and died in 
1460. A man of vision, dedication and will, scorning the comforts of court life 
and declining the luxury incumbent on a royal personage, he went on to initiate 
the Great Age of Discovery. His achievement in doing so was unique and some- 
thing that can never be repeated. For tens of thousands of years the races of 
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mankind had been living in separate continents and islands. Henry changed all 
that and, in so doing, changed the course of history. His civilized and dedicated 
interest in navigation is well documented but not so his personal bravery; his 
visits to his plague-sick friends; how he heaved overboard an oil lamp which 
had burst into flames, thus saving his ship; how he led the assault ashore, 
bearing his fighting sword in burnt hands, and his victorious battle with the 
Moors in which he took Ceuta and became the first man to raise the Christian 
flag over the African continent. If, later, his interest in navigation became 
more theoretical as he stayed nearer his own coasts, he now took a tremendous 
interest in things maritime and scientific and founded a school of navigation 
in Lisbon, to which he invited all the well-known mariners in Europe to 
contribute. He also made a speciality of charting and mapping, and employed 
skilful draughtsmen to add to the collection of maps of the known world. 
Portugal advanced Ptolemy ‘s carto-graphy. The navigation school was wrapped 
in secrecy and the tight security was continued after his death. 

Vasco da Gama was a Conquistador, seaman, soldier and statesman, com- 
pletely ruthless and a man of iron determination. The Portuguese poet Luis 
Camoens wrote an epic poem, "The Lusiads" in praise of the Portuguese 
explorers. 

The Infante Dom Pedro of Portugal (1392-1449) does not today enjoy the 
reputation of his brother Prince Henry the Navigator, yet his accomplishments 
were as concrete and noteworthy and his fame across the centuries is wide- 
spread. Dom Pedro, Prince of Portugal, warrior, writer, traveler, and regent 
of the realm, was both a hero and victim of a legend. In the Book of the Infante 
Dom Pedro (Libro del Infante don Pedro), a remarkable early sixteenth century 
Spanish fantasy composed by one Gomez de Santisteban and known indirectly 
to Guillaume Apollinaire, Pedro is sent on journeys that may dimly reflect the 
geography of the Infante ’s actual wanderings in Europe, but take place in the 
world of the imaginative paraphernalia of medieval travel, including the twin 
objectives of Prester John’s court and Apostle Thomas’ shrine in the Indies. 
This fantasy, however, illustrates how a clever Spanish writer combines these 
quests with the travels of Dom Pedro to expose the shortcomings of the 
Christian West. It suggests the desire of the Portuguese, in their overseas 
expansion, to achieve doctrinal union and military alliance with Eastern-rite 
Christians dwelling beyond Islam. 

In Henry’s day men thought that the Atlantic, which they called The Sea of 
Obscurity, boiled when the sun stood so high overhead and that at its outermost 
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limits the sea poured over the edge of the world. Many have wondered why 
Henry never went on any of the voyages of exploration himself. This is easily 
answered. There is time and there is space. By cutting himself off from the 
distractions of the world "he found time" at Sagres to plan and think. Henrys 
careful planning and thinking opened men’s minds to the great possibilities of 
exploration round the dark mass of Africa and inspired Columbus in his quest 
of the Americas. 

It happened that a Dutchman was at the school, and he copied some of the 
maps secretly and smuggled them to Holland, where they were published in 
Utrecht. Some of them were copied in detail, some of them were sketchy, as 
if the Dutchman were afraid of being interrupted, but the main point is that 
they were published. Anne of Cleves, when she married Henry VIII of England 
in 1540, brought with her a book of the maps as a wedding present. This book 
is now in the archives of the British Museum. 


* * * 


Balboa first sighted the great Pacific Ocean in 1513, the year after that 
Antonio de Abreu sailed into that ocean from the East Indies. 

In 1513 Florida was discovered by Ponce de Leon, the same year Balboa first 
saw ashimmer of the Pacific Ocean from the Peak of Darien in Panama. 

Keats © poetic deviation in ascribing this act to Cortez has continued to con- 
fuse readers of literature: 

"He (Cortez) stared at the Pacific - and all his men looked at each other in 
wild surmise, silent, upon a peak in Darien". 

Magellan found and passed through the Strait which bear his name in 1519. 
He followed a North-Westerly course and, while Magellan himself died in the 
Phillipines, his ship reached the Moluccas in safety. In 1488 Bartholomeu 
doubled Cape of Good Hope, Vasco da Gama had reached India and the 
Portuguese had settled on Timor in 1512 and opened the East Indies. The way 
to Australia was short. It would have been a paradox if the Portuguese had 
stopped at Timor and not proceeded less than 300 miles. 


* * * 


Christovao de Mendonca(1) charted the Eastern Coast of Australia from Cape 
York to a point between Point Fairy and Warrnambol in the years 1521 and 


1. From Coisas de Varia Historia, by Duarte Leite. 
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1522. In the sand dunes at Warrnambol the early settlers found the wreck of 
an ancient ship. It seems probable that one of two exploring ships was wrecked 
and the other returned to Timor and subsequently Portugal, where the original 
of the Dauphin map was being drawn and issued in 1536. Cannon were found 
in Northern Australia, now in Canberra, and labelled "Spanish" but as Timor 
was sO near it seems probable that they were Portuguese which also would 
refer to a find of a bunch of badly corroded keys which apparently were not 
of English origin. 


WHO DISCOVERED AUSTRALIA?(1) 


"All the continents of the Globe are really islands, surrounded by seas; but 
the largest continents were formerly called terra firma, as though the others 
were floating; today we would call them continents, of which we normally 
distinguish three. The so-called Old Continent is made up of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, though Europe is separated from Asia by the waters of the Istmus of 
Suez; the New Continent comprises the Americas, though it is divided into two 
parts by the Panama shipping canal; the newest continent is Australia. 

The name of the first is justified by the fact that it is inhabited by people 
whose history is lost in the mists of time; the name of the second, by the fact 
that it was discovered in 1492, although it is believed to have been visited by 
Norwegians in the Xth Century; the newest continent was discovered in the 
first third of the sixteenth century, as I shall show. 

In 1606, the Dutch vessel "Pombo", the name of whose captain is not known, 
touched at the northernmost coast of Australia, in the vicinity of Cape York. 
The Spaniard Luiz de Torres, coming from Peru over the Pacific Ocean, 
touched at the same coast and passed through the same area when traversing 
the strait which separates Australia from New Guinea; the Torres Strait is 
named after him. These visits are today considered to be imaginary, because 
there is nothing to prove that the supposed discoverers went any further than 
New Guinea; the same cannot, however, be said of the Dutch ship "Concordia" 
which in 1616 put in at the west coast of Australia - today denominated the 
"Concordia Coast". The name of the captain who was responsible for this 
authentic discovery is not known, but I may demonstrate that he was not the 
first. 


1. From Coisas de Varia Historia, by Duarte Leite. 
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In 1862 Henrique Major, the learned biographer of the Infant Dom Henrique 
- Henry the Navigator - pushed back to 1601 the date hitherto believed to be 
the date of the discovery of Australia, basing his arguments on a map which 
he found in the British Museum; in this year, Australia was apparently sighted 
by the Indo-Portuguese navigator Manuel Godinho de Heredia, commisioned by 
the Governor of India, Aires de Saldanha. Major considers Heredia to have been 
the true discoverer, while at the same time stressing that he was preceded by 
other Portuguese; indeed, some French maps between 1547 and 1555 already 
show a vast land mass in a position close to where Australia should be and 
stretching away to the East; these maps have various truncated Portuguese 
names. 

These facts led the scholar Major to conclude that unknown Portuguese navi- 
gators, before 1547, and Heredia in 1601, were the discoverers of the 
Australian continent. However, he soon realized that he was mistaken, and 
attributed the discovery to Heredia when he came into possession of Heredia ’s 
report to Governor Saldanha. A close study of this document revealed that this 
supposed discovery was no more than a mystification, and that the supposed 
new continent was in fact an island which had been known for a long time, 
situated to the North-East of Java. The only point that appeared to be reliable 
was the revelation of the continent on the French maps before 1547, with the 
interesting feature of the truncated Portuguese names; looking at the names 
more closely, however, Major thought that these might after all be of 
Provencal origin - similar to Portuguese forms - and in the end abandoned the 
Portuguese hypothesis, particularly since no other Portuguese maps were 
known at this time showing the continent of Australia. Noting that French 
ships were also present in Eastern waters at this time and, particularly, that 
in 1592 the Frenchman Jean Parmentier had travelled between the islands to 
the north of Australia, Major came to the provisional conclusion that the con- 
tinent had been discovered and explored by Provencal explorers, perhaps from 
1531 onwards. 

This theory is now discounted, and today it is generally believed that the 
Portuguese were the discoverers and first explorers of Australia, some years 
before 1531. This view is based on the French maps previously mentioned 
above, which, after being referred to by Major, were followed by other maps 
of the same "school" known as the Dieppe school, between 1536 and 1566. All 
these maps show the Australian continent with names which are undoubtedly 
truncated Portuguese names. In fact the latest of these maps, by Nicolaus 
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Desliens, shows what is unmistakably a Portuguese flag complete with the 
characteristic shields. 

Undoubtedly inspired by Portuguese models which have unfortunately been 
lost, these names constitute proof of Portuguese navigations in Australia, but 
do not permit identification of the first of these navigations nor of its date. 
The Portuguese chroniclers are equally vague on this point; I shall, however, 
summarize their very scanty reports. 

After the conquest of Molucca, the spice market, in 1511, - an event which 
indirectly led to the discovery of almost the whole of the Indies - the 
Portuguese in the following year, with the expedition of Antonio de Abreu 
commenced a series of expeditions to the numerous scattered islands situated 
to the East of the Malay Peninsula, which make up what is improperly referred 
to as Insulindia; and Francisco Serrao, forced to separate from Abreu’s fleet, 
reached the famed and coveted Moluccan Islands, extremely rich in cloves, 
nutmeg and other spices. These spices were exploited intensely, and the 
Portuguese were able to purchase their products directly and achieved a near 
monopoly of the spice trade. At the same time, however, the Portuguese tried 
to find the "island of gold", a much-discussed subject in India and in Molucca, 
believed to be situated to the South of Sumatra. 

Diogo Pacheco made two unsuccessful attempts to find this island, in 1518 
and 1519. In 1521 Cristovao de Mendonca made a further attempt with three 
ships, which had to wait for the monsoon of the following year, favouring navi- 
gation to the South-West of Sumatra. It is not known whether Mendonca was 
successful in this undertaking, from which, however, he is known to have 
returned to Molucca, since we have news of him later; nevertheless Armando 
Cortesao cites Mendonca as discovering Australia in 1522. 

Cago Coutinho considers that the continent was discovered in 1525 by Gomes 
de Sequeira, who, having left one of the Moluccan islands to purchase gold in 
the Celebes, ran into a typhoon on his return and was blown off course to an 
unknown island, which was for a time called after him, and which is believed 
to be Australia. However, the texts of the old Poruguese chronicles, 
particularly the Tratado dos descobrimentos by Antonio Galvao, a rather more 
authoritative text, contradicts this. 

The Portuguese writers of the sixteenth century have nothing more to say 
about possible navigations to Australia until we come to 1536, the year in 
which the so-called Delfim map, the first known representation of this con- 
tinent, was drawn. | 
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The foregoing considerations would appear to indicate that Australia was 
discovered by Mendonca in 1522 or by some other Portuguese navigator at 
some point during the preceding 14 years. The silence of the Portuguese carto- 
graphers on the subject of such an important discovery is, however, very sur- 
prising - though rather less so when one remembers the famous dispute about 
the Moluccas, which for a number of years opposed the Portuguese and Spanish 
thrones, with both countries seeking to define the spice markets as lying within 
the hemisphere allocated to it by the Treaty of Tordesillas, and were prepared 
to go to any lengths to establish their claims. I shall below deal more with this 
remarkable story, one of the most singular aspects of which was the journey 
undertaken by Ferdinand Magellan in 1520 in search of the Moluccas by the 
Western route, when Magellan was ingloriously murdered by savages on one of 
the Philippine islands. 

The ship "Victoria" arrived home in 1522 - the only one of Magellan’s ships 
to succeed in circumnavigating the Globe - laden with spices from the 
Moluccas. 

The meeting in Badajoz in 1524 of a council of experts from both sides, 
entrusted with resolving this dispute, but failing to do so was followed up and 
finally, the Treaty of Saragossa, signed in 1529. Charles V of Spain renounced 
all claims to the Moluccas and the Eastern meridian demarcating the 
Portuguese and Spanish possessions was re-located 14 degrees to the East of 
its true position. 

The Portuguese King John III paid 300.000 cruzados to King Charles V of 
Spain for this arrangement. 

If the Portuguese were very concerned in 1520 about the situation of the 
Moluccas, they were even more worried in 1522, when the "Victoria" returned 
with reports of actual sightings of the islands. So preoccupied were they in 
fact, that they not only concealed any details which might make it possible to 
determine the islands” position, but even went to the length of drawing false 
maps for the express purpose of misleading foreigners or suspected nationals. 
Similar secrecy was naturally maintained about the large "Island of Gold", 
which Portugal was already beginning to exploit - especially as Portugal was 
not certain whether this island actually fell under her jurisdiction under the 
terms of the treaty. This doubt is considered by some to be the explanation, 
albeit perhaps an inadequate one, for Portugal’s request to have the line of 
demarcation re-located 14 degrees to the East, an arrangement which gave 
Portugal nearly the whole of Australia. Exploration of the Continent for gold 
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could not have continued for very long, otherwise it would have been reported 
in some way or other. The gold could not, therefore, have been very profitable; 
nevertheless, the Portuguese pioneers soon reached the West coast of the 
Continent, as will be seen from the maps mentioned, and in the last century 
the Western regions of Australia have been found to be very rich in gold." 


* * * 


Vicente Yanez Pinzon reached Brazil, and the Genoese Giovanni Caboto 
(John Cabot) North, near Hudson Bay in 1550. 

In 1525 Garcia Jofra de Loyasa coasted Chile and Peru and proceeded to 
Lat 13° North thence westward to the Ladrones and the north coast of Papua. 
Savedra followed the coast of Papua and discovered, in Lat. 5° North the 
islands of Los Pintados and Los Buenos Jardines. In 1543 Japan was first 
visited. The islands of Juan Fernandez and Masafuera were discovered in 1563, 
those of Galapagos in 1550. Francis Drake coasted North America to Lat. 48° 
North and Captain John Davies discovered the Marquesas, New Hebrides and 
Santa Cruz groups. In 1616 Le Maire and Schouten named Cape Horn after 
their home town and Tasman began his famous voyage from Batavia in 1642. 
Wallis reached Tahiti in 1767 and Carteret discovered Pitcairn Island in the 
same year, but it was charted some 150 miles wrong as far as longitude and/or 
latitude were concerned. 

Captain Philip Carteret sailed to the South Seas in 1766 as second-in- 
command to Samuel Wallis on a voyage for the discovery of the Southern 
Continent. Separating from Wallis at the exit of the Strait of Magellan he went 
on to make an independent voyage which has earned him the reputation of 
being the ablest and the most ill-fated of Cook’s immediate precursors. 
Handicapped by a defective ship and inadequate supplies he made a spirited 
attempt to carry out his instructions. While Wallis was enjoying the delights 
of Tahiti, Carteret on a more Southerly track rediscovered the long lost 
Spanish discoveries of Santa Cruz and the Solomon Islands, and then became 
involved in a bitter dispute with the Dutch in Celebes which almost ended in 
open warfare. 

The Northern, Western and Southern coasts of Australia were discovered in 
succession by the Portuguese in the early part of the sixteenth century and 
nearly 100 years later first by Janz (Duyfken 1606) Hartog (Eendrach 1616), 
Houtman (Amsterdam 1619), Leeuwin (1622), and in turn by Zaachen (Arnheim 
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1623), Carstenz (Pera 1623), Thijssen (Gulden Seepaart 1627), de Witt (Wyanen 
1628) and Tasman (1644). 

The strategy of discovery, as put forward by Visscher in 1642: "The most 
feasible method of making further discoveries in the South Sea is to enter it 
by the way of New Zealand, refreshing at Queen Charlotte ’s Sound then run 
east, but if after meeting with no continent & you had other objects in view, 
then haul to the northward and after visiting some of the islands already dis- 
covered, proceed with the tradewind back to the westward - thus the dis- 
coveries in the South Sea would be complete". 

Only the fact that his ship, the "Roebuck", was badly leaking prevented 
Dampier from sailing down the coast of Australia in 1699. 


* * * 


The maps and charts show how the Great Southern Continent Terra Australis 
Incognita was being pushed southward and gradually lost its connection with 
New Guinea, and South America and Australia became apparent and 
Antarctica established. 

Alexander Dalrymple was a great collector and publisher of charts and a 
considerable investigator of voyages, later to be made first hydrographer of 
the navy. The most practical of sailors owed a debt to him. Succeeding genera- 
tions tended to accentuate his weakness rather than his virtues although hydro- 
graphers, cartographers and scholars of discovery alike leant hard on his 
historical works. 

Onboard the "Endeavour" were at least two pieces of evidence which cast 
some light on the New Guinea question, arguing that there was a clear passage 
between it and New Holland. One of these was the "Chart of the South Pacific 
Ocean", the copy in Dalrymple ’s pamphlet of 1767 which Dalrymple presented 
to Banks. This showed clearly, a strait South of New Guinea, and a track for 
Torres marked through it. 

The other piece of evidence was the strait shown in these maps provided by 
Robert de Vaugondy for the volumes of de Brosses’. From these maps Cook 
deduced "that the Spaniards and Dutch had at one time or another circum- 
navigated the whole of the island of New Guinea as most of the names are in 
these two languages", which were all the more curious because "I always under- 
stood before I had a sight of these maps that it was unknown whether or not 
New Holland and New Guinea was not one continued land and so it is said in 
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the very History of Voyages these maps are bound up in". So, he had at once 
in his hands conjecture, assertion and contradiction. All he knew for certain 
was that New Holland, like New Zealand, must have an east coast. 

Dalrymple char ged Cook with being familiar all along, even with the Dauphin 
map, and with plagiarizsing this. Also that under Admiralty demand Cook 
rewrote his journal for the specific purpose of translating the Dauphin "Coste 
des Herbaiges" into Botany Bay and thus defrauding Portuguese navigators of 
their rights. (London 1786). 

Professor G. Arnold Wood, however, writes in his book "The Voyage of the 
"Endeavour": 

"But the evening before Cook sailed, "the yawl" - so he tells the story - 
"returned from fishing, having caught two stingrays weighing near 600 lbs.", 
and they had a jolly good supper. The time had come to name the bay, and 
after such a supper, what name could be given but "Stingray Harbour"? And 
that name was given. "The great quantity of this sort of fish found in this 
place", wrote Cook in-his journal, "occasioned my giving it the name of 
"Stingray Harbour". And whenever in the course of his voyage up North, he 
mentioned the bay, he always called it "Stingray Harbour". 

But before the "Endeavour" reached Batavia, Cook decided to change the 
name. If you look at the page of his journal which is printed here, you will find 
that he drew his pen through "this sort of fish" and "Stingray Harbour", and 
made such corrections that the sentence became - "The great quantity of new 
plants, etc., Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander collected occasioned my giving it the 
name of "Botanist (corrected to "Botany") Bay". 

Cook often changed the names he had given to places when better names 
came into mind. In this case we can easily imagine how the change was made. 
Banks had spent his last day in the bay collecting, not stingrays, but "specimens 
of as many things as we possibly could, to be examined at sea". Day by day, 
the plants were examined, and as the botanists came to understand how "new" 
and how wonderful they were, it seemed to them a shocking thing that the bay 
should be named after a gigantic fish, eaten weeks ago! "My dear Captain", 
said Mr. Banks, "the thing’s absurd! You should have named it Botanist Bay". 
"Well", answered the Captain, "we had a very good supper you know. You ‘ll 
remember that third helping? However, hand me the journal. Botanist Bay, you 
said, | think. No? You think Botany sounds better? Well, there now, the thing ‘s 
done - Botany Bay!" 


* * * 
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The mappemonde called "The Dauphin Map" or "The Harleian or Anonymous 
Mappemonde" is probably the most famous of the Dieppe Maps. It was a 
present from King Francis I of France to his son the Dauphin - later King Henry 
Il, It became the property of the Earl of Oxford, Edward Harley, Lord of the 
Admiralty early in the 18th century, the reason for the name: Harleian, It was 
stolen and hidden away whereupon it came into possession of Sir Joseph Banks 
who, in 1790, donated it to the British Museum to be housed and maintained 
in perpetuity, for the benefit of British people. When the gift was made, the 
colony of Australia was two years old. 

The map is a glorified Portulan, substance and form of which are taken from 
Portuguese Portulans of the 1520s. The map has a very recognizeable coastline 
of Australia when it is corrected for longitude - magnetic variation and other 
problems and transferred to a familiar projection. The original was lost in the 
big earthquake in Lisbon, November Ist 1755. 

It is alleged that it is not the royal arms of Francis I and those of the Dauphin 
de Viennois which are painted near the left-hand border. The former is set in 
the middle of a "rose des rents" near the right-hand border. 

Henry Harrisse writes: 

"Those arms , so far from being the arms of the King of France, are only 
those of a Dauphin de Viennois, without being, nevertheless, in particular the 
arms of Francis "heir apparent as Dauphine de Viennois". This Dauphin had 
been dead at least six years when the Harleian Map was made, and therefore 
the coat of arms is that of Henry d’Orléans". 

The most remarkable feature on the mappemonde which has always exercised 
a fascination over writers upon the early Australian discovery is the eastern 
portion of the Great Southern Continent called "Java la Grande", separated 
from what is called "Jave" proper by a narrow strait or river. This feature has 
been thought to indicate an early discovery of Australia by the Portuguese. 
Whatever this may indicate with respect to "Jave" and the chain of islands 
extending eastward to Timor Laut and beyond, their delineation was certainly 
derived from Portuguese sources, several of the principal names on Java being 
found in the portolano drawn by Francis Rodriguez circa 1511-13, one of the 
most prominent being "Pallunbam" (Paliboan - Ratoe), located on the head of 
what is now known as Wynkoops Bay at the south-west end of Java proper. In 
fact the coastline from this place to "R. Grande" placed on the mappemonde 
at the west end of Java represents no part of the north-west coast of Australia 
as has been supposed, but is a longitudinally misplaced portion of the south 
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coast of Java, and represents the commencement of the south-west of Java 
proper. Rio Grande is not a river in Australia but a channel or an indication 
of the Timor Sea, due to the fact that a passage was known to exist. (Charles 
Henry Coote, Collations and notes No. 4) 

This map is probably the earliest example of the Dieppe school of carto- 
graphy, but Henry Harrisse writes that "the Harleian mappemonde is not less 
advanced in its topography of the river St. Lawrence than the mappemonde of 
1546 or any other Dieppe one known to be of the time; and not only it depicts 
but also names localities which were discovered by Jacques Cartier in 1541, 
and revealed by him, at the earliest, on 21st of October 1542. It was not made, 
theneiore; “circa’ 1536") \as "Mra Coote satiirms,; but tat’ least six years 
afterwards". 

The North Atlantic coast line could have been laid down from Giovanni 
Verrazzanos exploration of the coast from Florida to Newfoundland in 1524 
when he set down in detail the account of his voyage to the North American 
continent, the last unexplored stretch of eastern shore of the hemisphere 
between Cape Horn and Nova Scotia. He described a new region that was to 
become second to none in historical, cultural and commercial importance. The 
mysterious "Western or Indian Sea" which perhaps was Pamlico Sound could 
also have been derived from this. The expedition started in Dieppe. This coast- 
line could also come from Gerolamo Verrazzano’s chart of the world 1529. 
Across the isthmus dividing the Indian Sea from the Atlantic which is here only 
six miles. This could be the origin of the well-known Sea of Verrazzano. 

The Ptolemaic "Catagara" is located on the west-coast of South America 
and on the eastern- and western extremities of the map is the extraordinary 
duplication of Fernando Cortes’s "Messico", and the Marco Polo’s "Camul" 
which is one of the latest survivals of the old notion of the New World forming 
part of Asia. 

The mysterious "ye de St. Jeh" near Cape Breton could be survival and dis- 
placement of the "ye de Jua estevez" Estevao Gomez’s exploration of the 
Atlantic seaboards in 1525. "Speaking of the North Atlantic coast line", writes 
Henry Harrisse ... "that coastline was simply copied from a Portuguese 
derivative of some Spanish map tracing the exploration of the Atlantic sea- 
boards by Estevao Gomez in 1525". 

The Venetian cartographer Visconti de Maggiola’s map of 1527 could also 
have been involved. Finally, from the results of Jacques Cartier ’s first and 
perhaps second voyage to Canada", 1534-36. . 
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It is possible that none of the information from Giovanni and Gerolamo 
Verrazzano, Estevao Gomez or the map of Visconti di Maggiola came to the 
notice of the Dieppe chart-makers - alternatively that it was copied from the 
Dieppe pilots and chart-makers, and that the "mysterious sea" or "Pamlico 
Sound" is what the Dieppe Cartographers intended, viz. the Pacific Ocean. 

Jacques Cartier lived in St. Malo which port held constant intercourse with 
Dieppe. R.H. Major thought, in 1873, that the "Dauphin Map" might possibly 
be carried as far back as 1530. H. Harrisse wrote that it is the Mappemonde 
Harleyenne of 1542, and unquestionably, a Dieppe map of the school of the 
learned priest of Arques (near Dieppe) called Pierre Desceliers. Being 
anonymous, H. Harrisse places it among "doubtful maps", under the date of 
1533, but possibly 1536. 

Professor Russel Ward writes in his review of Kenneth Gordon McIntyre ‘s 
"The Secret discovery of Australia". 

"We all know that Australia was first discovered and settled about thirty to 
forty thousand years ago by ancestors of the Aborgines, but most people 
believe the first Europeans to discover the northern and western coasts were 
Dutchmen and that James Cook first saw the eastern coast line in 1770. Wrong! 
The whole coast from Cape York to a point between Port Fairy and 
Warrnambool was charted by its Portuguese discoverer Cristoval de Mendonca 
(Cristovao de Mendonca) in the years 1521 and 1522 while one of Magellan’s 
ships was circumnavigating the Earth for the first time." 

The main evidence for this statement is provided by a series of charts known 
as the Dieppe Maps, of which the:"Dauphin Map" is the most interesting. The 
Dieppe maps date from about 1536. Their existence can be explained only by 
the theory that they are French copies of Portuguese originals stolen from the 
Casa da India in Lisbon where Portugal jealously guarded her valuable geo- 
graphical secrets from rival powers, particularly Spain. The Casa da India and 
most of Lisbon was completely destroyed in the great earthquake of 1755. So 
we shall never see the originals on which the Dieppe maps were based. Yet 
the accuracy of the Dauphin map, a copy of a copy of a copy is quite amazing. 
Along the Queensland Coast, particularly, it corresponds closely with a modern 
map, even down to such details as the correct placing of the Endeavour Reef 
and Cooktown Harbor. 

From about Port Stephens (N.S.W) southward, the coastline is grossly 
distorted, yet if mathematical corrections allow for the early 16th century 
way of calculating longitude, the Dauphin map gives a very good outline 
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indeed, of Eastern Australia, two and a half centuries before Cook’s first 
voyage. And in 1770 the Dauphin map was in the possession of Cook’s 
distinguished passenger, Joseph Banks, though whether he took it aboard the 
"Endeavour" with him is unknown. 

Corroborative evidence for very early Portuguese voyages has been found 
at various places on our coastline. There were the two Portuguese Cannons 
dug up on a small island off the northern Kimberleys Coast in 1916. Experts 
say they were made about 1500. There is a ruined fort, apparently Portuguese, 
at Bittangabee Bay, near Eden, N.S.W., and there are the Geelong Keys and 
the Mahogany Ship. The keys were dug up by a workman in 1847, 10 feet above 
high-water mark on the shores of Corio Bay, and Charles Joseph La Trobe him- 
self inspected them and thought it certain that they had been there for 
hundreds of years. The wreck of a "mahogany ship" of antique design was seen 
and described by many reputable persons in the last century. It lay in the sand- 
hills between Port Fairy and Warrnambool, just where the Dauphin map ends. 
What else could it have been but one of the three caravels of Mendonca’s fleet? 
Yet, G.A. Wood and Ernest Scott, Foundation Professors of History at Sydney 
and Melbourne, respectively, could see no resemblance whatever between the 
Dieppe maps and the actual Australian coastline. Their vehement assertions 
that the Portuguese did not discover Australia have been accepted as received 
wisdom for 50 years or more. 

Recently Professor O.H.K. Spate of the National University, lan McKiggan 
of the Defence Department in Melbourne, and many others have dissented. 

The author of "The Secret Discovery of Australia" has studied all the pros 
and cons and although he protests too much at times in the compiler ‘s opinion, 
Mcintyre has proved conclusively that Portuguese mariners did visit the shores 
more than two centuries before Cook. Our history books will soon have to be 
rewritten accordingly. 

Russel Ward, Professor of History at the University of New England, is 
author of the "Australian Legend" and most recently of a "Nation for a 
Continent". 
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The Kokan Shiba map. 
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From Japan ‘s history it is interesting to look at the periods between 1392 
and 1867. 


Ashikaga 1392 - 1568. 

The Portuguese were the first westerners to arrive in Japan in 1543 in 
Kyusha, and St. Francis Xavier, one of the founders of the "Society of Jesus" 
and the first missionary to visit Japan, preached in Kagoshima in 1549. 

On the seventh day of April, 1541, Master Francis Xavier, youngest son of 
a noble lord of Navarre, sailed from Lisbon in Portugal to Goa in the Indies. 
For over twelve years he was to exercise a marvellous apostolate among the 
heathen subjects of the Portuguese Crown and Japan finally reaching San Chan 
Island, the nearest approach to China, the goal of his self-sacrificing and 
courageous heart. Here, devoid of all consolation and suffering in mind and 
body, he died on December 2, 1553. 

Jesuits report that a colony of Hebrews were found in China. 

Their existence was made known to Europe nearly one thousand years ago. 
The earliest record of their discovery was made in the journal of two Arabian 
travelers who visited China in the year 877 A.D. The celebrated Benjamin of 
Tudela, who traveled through Persia, Samarkand and China in the twelfth 
century found scattered and isolated bands of his countrymen in all these 
countries. These travelers have left no records of their discoveries beyond the 
bare statement of this fact. 

But the Jesuits who resided in the empire during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries have given full accounts of Israel in that quarter. 

Mr. Gozani obtained some written records and manuscripts of the sacred 
scriptures while there as a missionary. According to their traditions these 
people came from a country called the Kingdom of Judah which Joshua, their 
general, conquered after escaping from Egypt and passing the Red Sea and the 
Desert. They possessed the Book of Ezra and had never heard of Jesus from 
Nazareth, which circumstances seem to fix the date of their settlement in 
China about 400 B.C. Their Language was Hebrew with a strong mixture of 
Persian. They were designated by the native Chinese as "the people who pluck 
the sinew", a curious suggestion of their Hebrew origin. They entertain the 
expectation of a coming Messiah, observe the Sabbath, circumcise their male 
children and intermarry exclusively among their own people. Their edifice, 
which was erected in 1163 A.D. resembles the ancient Temple of Jerusalem 
much more than the synagogue of a later period. The Scriptures were in 
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thirteen rolls, which signifies the twelve tribes of Israel with one additional 
for Moses. This is sufficient to indicate the scattered condition of the twelve 
tribes. 


Momoyama 1568-1600. 

Oda Nobunaga, who was assassinated in 1582, increased contacts with the 
West, mainly with missionaries, and encouraged conversion as a means of 
opposing Buddhist power. Envoys were sent to Rome in 1582. Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi, his successor who died in 1598, continued to destroy the power of 
the Buddhist monasteries and in 1600 a group of Kyoto merchants were sent 
to Mexico by Tokugawa Ieyasu in an effort to establish trade relations. A 
similar attempt in 1613 also failed. 


Tokugawa 1600-1867. 

Western learning and goods entered Japan. Tokugawa leyashu was appointed 
Shogun in 1603 and set up the Tokugawa Bakufa at Edo, present-day Tokyo. 
He issued an edict against Christianity and ordered the churches razed. After 
this, Christian Japanese and missionaries were persecuted. In 1639 Japanese 
were forbidden to go abroad and those who were abroad could not return. 
Shortly after only Hollanders and Chinese were permitted to trade with Japan, 
and only at Nagasaki. Thus, Western influences were prevented from entering 
the country. This period of Severe isolationism was called "Sakoku" (The closed 
country). 

Early in the 19th century, Russia and Holland were refused to open 
commerce with Japan. The United States sent Commodore Mathew Perry to 
negotiate the opening of the country, and the Japanese agreed. The first 
American Consul-General, Townsend Harris arrived in 1856. In 1860 Treaties 
of Commerce were signed in Washington, and at the same time also with 
Holland, Russia, England and France. 

Kokan Shiba (1738-1818) made the first copperplate map, hand-coloured 
Doban Chikyu Zenzu (Map of the Globe), dated Tokyo 1792, which is housed in 
the Public Library of New York. It belongs to the "Spencer Collection". 
Australia is well outlined, but apparently united with New Guinea and no 
passage between the two. Copperplate prints were used since 1584 or before. 
(Plansje side 224) 
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Now - From Japan to France. 


L.C. Desnos, the well known French cartographer, made a Globe in 1766 
where Australia appears much as in a modern Globe. 

From which sources did Desnos in 1766 and Kokan Shiba in 1792 draw their 
knowledge? Could it be from the old Portuguese maps? Cristovao de 
Mendonca’s exploration of the east coast of Australia in 1521-1573? The 
Dieppe maps? The Dauphin Map or Harleian anonymous Mappe-monde of 1536? 
Nicolas Desliens 1541 World Map or Descellier “s "Royal Map, 1546" (Map of 
the World) or Carta Anonima Portuguesa? Portuguese ships first arrived in 
1543 to the southern part of Kyushu by way of South East Asia from their main 
port in China in the wake of Chinese junks. 

The Spanish arrived later from the Philippine Islands. 

In 1510 the Portuguese established themselves at Goa on the western coast 
of India, and by the end of 1511 they had taken Malacca on the west coast of 
the Malay peninsula and sent vessels to the Spice Islands, or Molucccas and in 
1513 they arrived in the waters off Kwantung Province in South China. The 
Spanish conquest of Mexico and Peru was completed in 1521 and 1532, and 
they settled in Mexico City and Lima, Peru, in 1535 and 1542, respectively. 
The expansion of the Spaniards into the East sprang from a desire to gain 
possession of the Spice Islands of Indonesia and started with Magellan’s voyage 
to the Philippine Islands in 1521 which finally came under effective Spanish 
rule in 1565, while the Portuguese had already explored and occupied the Spice 
Islands of Indonesia. During the regular annual service of the Spanish between 
Manila and the Mexican port of Acapulco through the seas east of the Japanese 
Islands they never once visited Japan because of the "Pope’s Line" or Treaty 
of Tordesillas in 1494 which was adjusted in 1529 by the Treaty of Saragossa, 
in which the Portuguese - and Spanish governments agreed not to interfere in 
each other ‘s spheres of political domination, trade or missionary activity. The 
Portuguese opened up Macao in the mid 1550s and from about 1560 they were 
able to monopolize Japan’s foreign trade. 

For almost seventy years, from 1571 to the rigorous enforcement of the 
policy of isolation by the Tokugawa Shogunate in 1639, Nagasaki - following 
use of the unsatisfactory port of Hirado since about 1550, and Fukuda since 
1565 - maintained its position as the port of call for the Portuguese Carracks 
or Naos - capacity of which were some 800 tons, and commonly referred to as 
"Silver carrying ships". 
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Virtually no calls were being made by ships of other foreign power, and few 
Japanese ships at the time ventured abroad when Hideyoshi in 1587 issued an 
order from Hakata for the expulsion of missionaries and suppression of the 
Catholic faith. With the change of the century Japanese merchant houses, 
increasingly solvent under the peaceful new order, learned shipbuilding and 
navigation from the Portuguese and sent their ships to South East Asia and 
Macao. 

Thereafter, for more than two hundred years, until the closing years of 
Shogunal government, Nagasaki was the only open port in Japan but only for 
Dutch and Chinese shipping. 

The Portuguese inspired the creation of a unique genre of Japanese art called 
"Namban" art of Japan. The word "Namban" - literally "southern barbarian" - 

was first used by the Chinese to describe the alien people of South East Asia, 
and was extended to include the Spaniards who arrived from the Philippines. 
The Japanese called the Portuguese "Namban" because they had reached Japan 
from the South and looked to them like outlandish Southerners. 

The remarkable Portuguese ships, Curious manners and customs, and the 
imagery of their religion were portrayed in painting and a variety of other 
media and found its chief expression in the painted screens known as 
"nambanbyoby", which most frequently pictured the proud carracks of the 
foreigners at anchor in Japanese ports and the foreigners themselves engaged 
in various activities on shore. Other subjects included panoramic views of 
foreign cities and maps of Japan, Europe, and the World. Religious and secular 
painting in Western style also flourished, and Western themes were employed 
in the decoration of lacquerware, ceramics, and other craft products. The 
Namban artists, working for the most part in the late sixteenth century, left 
a singular interesting heritage of art produced during the earliest phase of 
Western influence in Japan. 

With the Potuguese ships coming year after year to the same port, it is 
reasonable to expect that some of the people who dealt with them, arrived at 
some degree of understanding of the thinking of the Portuguese, and came to 
know them on intimate terms, and that some even went so far as to offer their 
services as interpreters. From this time the people began to imitate the 
Portuguese, adopting elements of their diet, clothing and furnishing into their 
own lives, and bringing into their speech Portuguese words of everyday use. 
Converts to Christianity would have learned Latin and Portuguese terminology 
and nomenclature. For sixtynine years Nagasaki was the port of trade for the 
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Portuguese, and even before the city came under Church rule, there may well 
have been a developing appreciation of things Western. There is no doubt at 
all that, as the years passed, the people came in their daily lives to a greater 
understanding and to incorporate toa greater or lesser extent their customs. 
In 1582 an embassy was sent to Europe by the three great Christian daimyos, 
Otomo of Bungo, Arima and Omura of Hizen. They sailed via Macao, Malacca 
and India, rounded Africa, and visited Spain, Portugal and the Kingdoms of 
Italy over a period of nearly two years, and were received in audience by Pope 
Gregory XIII before making their return. 

In 1590, after eight years, they landed again in Japan. The enterprise was 
conceived and executed by the Jesuit visitor Alessandro Valignano as a means 
of acquainting the youths with conditions in the Christian West so that they 
could pass their impression on to the Japanese, and at the same time give the 
aristocracy of Europe direct knowledge of the Japanese converts. The success 
was greater than a similar mission, led by Franciscans dispatched by Date 
Masamune, daimyo of Mutsu (Aomori Prefecture) more than twenty years 
later. 

Japanese taste for Namban culture was based on curiosity about the customs 
of alien lands and a strong interest in the unknown world outside Japan. The 
missionaries of this period were better educated than other Europeans, and 
their reports often refer to the way in which they made use of easily 
understood explanations of astronomy and geography to increase the effect- 
iveness of their preaching. For the Japanese, whose world comprised Japan, 
China and India, knowledge of the nations of Europe - to say nothing of the 
East and West Indies, South Asia, Africa, and the New World - and information 
about their climates, inhabitants, and products, quite naturally produced the 
greatest astonishment. 

With the abatement of Japans internal turmoil, the merchants opened foreign 
trade. The government officials who were looking expectantly overseas, the 
daimyos and scholars who had negotiated with the foreigners or been converted 
to Christianity, all were, no doubt, seized by the same deep interest. The most 
convenient means for them to satisfy their curiosity was by studying maps and 
globes. Just when foreign maps and globes were first brought to Japan is not 
known, but it seems that Japanese traders had opportunities to see Portuguese 
navigation charts and the printed world maps, kept in the Jesuits” residence. 
Even with the use of these charts, however, Japanese merchants probably 
found it difficult in the beginning to understand world affairs. 
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The event that did make an enormous contribution to extending knowledge 
of the world was the return in 1590 of the Valignano - inspired mission. In 1591 
Mori Terumoto and other Western daimyos paid a call on Valignano and took 
great interest in the maps, charts, globes, and astrolabes and a map of Italy, 
copies of which came from Macao, and also a plan of the city of Rome. There 
can be little doubt the Hideyoshi and a large group of daimyos and other power- 
ful figures retained a rough picture of the world and an improved understanding 
of conditions overseas. During the Korean invasion two years later the battle- 
reports sent back to Japan served to give Japanese leaders a certain awareness 
of the geography and local conditions of the Korean peninsula. Interest was 
further stimulated by expanding Japanese knowledge of the rest of the world. 
Among the people who knew of Nagasaki were painters and other artists who 
had come there, either on their own, or as part of the retinue of daimyos or 
wealthy merchants. The painters at least, were strongly stimulated by the 
Portuguese seamen and ships, and by the maps of the world and of Japan that 
they were shown at the Jesuit residence. It is not known whether the folding- 
screen representations of ships at anchor, and of maps of Japan and the world 
were the result of sheer creative drive, or were made at the behest of powerful 
lords or merchants with an interest in the Namban vogue. Probably both 
factors operated. 

Among map-screens, there are many examples in which maps of the world 
and of Japan are paired, as well as single screens showing Japan, but also maps 
combined with a Namban vessel. It seems safe to say that these screens date 
from 1590 and later. The point to remember concerning the maps of the World 
that appear on Namban screens is that the shape of the Japanese islands and 
the contours of the North-Eastern portions of Asia are drawn in a new way, 
one not found in Contemporary World-Maps. Since the European-style World 
Maps, produced by the Jesuits” art students, also show the same outlines, and 
can be assumed to have been originated by the society itself, one feels the 
Japanese painters must have had some connection with the Jesuit missionaries 
in order to produce these revised maps. The earliest examples of World-Maps 
on screens represent the Mamoyama period 1568-1603. 

The Map-screens are all of similar general construction; yet in each can be 
discerned some variations. 

In the case of World-Maps, the variations occur - because of the use as 
sources of two or perhaps three families of maps of differing content and style. 
The maps of Japan, in contrast, all seem to have been copied from one family 
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of originals. Another source of variation in both the Japan and world-maps lies 
in painters” technique and in choice of the place names included. 

It is clear that the style in which the world-map screens were painted is not 
that employed in making Portuguese navigational charts, but owed its origin 
to world-maps published in western Europe in the period 1570-90. 

The Christian daimyos “ embassy brought back from Italy a map by Abraham 
Ortelius published in the 1570s, and Japanese map screens must have been 
made by copying it. 

One can imagine, also, that there were other printed maps that came into 
the hands of the Jesuits in Japan, and that these were also in demand by 
painters as source material. The most important point to be noted in connect- 
ion with the map screen is that each and every one of the world-maps agree, 
with differences in detail only, that Korea should appear as a peninsula, and 
that the coast line of north-eastern Korea should continue in a straight line 
to the east of north-east. This extension of the contours of north-east Asia 
(the present Maritime Province of Siberia and northward) was fairly close to 
reality, and represented a major advance over European maps of the period. 
On maps published in Europe, the islands of Japan were grotesquely distorted, 
showing an oval or spindle-shaped main island, with a group of smaller islands 
trailing away to the south and west. And even when Honshu, Shikoku, and 
Kyushu were differentiated, the upper half of Honshu was shown to veer south- 
ward. 

In contrast, the map-screens depicted Honshu in a form reasonably consistent 
with reality, and its upper part was appropriately oriented toward the East and 
North. These revisions of the north-east Asian coastline and the orientation 
of northern Honshu can be seen also in world-maps done in oils in the Jesuit 
art classes. All these maps probably made use in one way or another of a 
common ancestor. Making revisions of this sort on the European world-maps 
was probably beyond the competence of the Japanese of that day, and we can 
only conclude that it was accomplished with the assistance of technically 
expert Portuguese, and with mapmakers among the Jesuits who had seen 
reports from the Korean theatre. It is certain that the Jesuit model for these 
new world-maps, which were based on published European versions, was in 
existence: before, 1596. 

The painters may well have traveled to the Jesuit establishment in Nagasaki 
to see their maps, and may even have borrowed them for the purpose of copy- 
ing. The maps - both Western and indigenious were based entirely on European 
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maps and European knowledge. The convoluted outlines of oceans and 
continents were copied with exquisite precision, and even more, the bright and 
gorgeous colours of the Western-style maps. 

A difference in the objectives for which maps were made by the Jesuits and 
by Japanese artists was that the Jesuits wished to bring home to the Japanese 
a picture of Western Europe and the larger world in which Europeans were 
active, as well as Japan’s position in it. The Japanese painters and the patrons 
who commissioned the screens were, of course, curious about the foreigners 
and their world, but as they went on to develope an interest in understanding 
Japan ‘s place in it, a powerful desire grew in them to learn the latest and most 
accurate information concerning its geography. 

On a Western-style world-map painted in the Jesuit art classes, the five 
continents of the world are ranged. 


* * * 


It has been alleged that the Portuguese charted the Australian east-coast 
from hearsay evidence, and if they actually explored and mapped the east 
coast it was remarkably poor and in the opposite case a good guesswork and 
hit or miss. Also that if they did explore and map the east-coast it should have 
been made public for the benefit of other nations. 

Islands discovered by the Hon. John Byron during his voyage 1764-1766 the 
Admiralty found potentially important enough to conceal their positions, lest, 
enemies should profit. The Admiralty ‘s instructions to Captain Cook, July 30th, 
1768: The closing paragraph deals with reports to the Royal Society and the 
Admiralty and confiscation of logs and journals of officers and petty officers 
and "enjoining them, and the whole crew not to divulge where they have been 
until they shall have permission to do so". With all this was provided a note 
for Cook to display to any of his superior officers in the navy he might 
encounter, safeguarding the secrecy of the instructions and ordering that he 
should be given any assistance he stood in need of. 

As aconclusion one could say that any information which Captain Cook had 
before his voyages could never detract the least from his notable achievement 
even if he only re-discovered Australia’s east-coast. 

Apart from the immense body of geographical work accomplished during the 
voyages, they were remarkable for having led to a more successful method of 
treating the terrible scourge of all sailors of the time -'scurvy. Cook gave as 
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much thought to the prevention of the disease as to the prosecution of the 
enterprise in hand and, after the second voyage, he was as much congratulated 
on his success in this respect as on his achievements as an explorer of unknown 
seas. 

His voyages would have been impossible; his discoveries could not have been 
made unless scurvy was kept at bay. 

Captain Cook was killed by Hawaiian islanders during a quarrel over the 
theft of a cutter, on February 14th 1779, at the age of fifty. He could 
undoubtedly have adapted his treatment of the Islanders similar to a certain 
Captain Metcalfe who, in 1790, taught the natives manners and respect after 
the theft of a small craft. He made friendly gestures to the natives of the 
village to come out and trade. A multitude of canoes put out from the beach 
and Captain Metcalfe ordered the unsuspecting natives to line up their canoes 
side by side whereupon he opened fire, killing more than 100 men. Such 
procedure would probably have saved Captain Cook’s life and secured his well 
deserved laurel and sinecure together with nis family after his extended 
absence. His wife lived 56 more years, dying at 95 in 1834. Of their six 
children, only three survived childhood, and all died young. The two older boys 
were lost while serving in the Navy. Cook’s house in Stepney was only 
demolished in 1959. It was here that the famous James Boswell visited Cook 
in 1776. Boswell noted that "It was curious to see Cook, a grave steady man, 
and his wife, a decent plump English-woman, and think that he was preparing 
to sail round the world". 

The greatest of the Cook scholars, the late Dr. J.C. Beaglehole of New 
Zealand writes: "There are statues and inscriptions, but Geography and 
Navigation are his memorials". 

Similar to Colden “s "Life of Fulton" - biography is too often eulogy. The bio- 
grapher becomes jealous of the reputation of his hero, and Dr. Beaglehole was 
perhaps not exempt from this weakness, and does not consider the Portuguese 
nor anyone else. 

In The English Pilot, the London chart - and instrumentmaker, John Seller, 
planned a sea-atlas in four books, to compete with the Dutch publishers. About 
1675 he began, but never finished the printing of The Third Book, dealing with 
the "Oriental Navigation". The rights in it were acquired by John Thornton (d. 
1707), hydrographer to the East India Company, who enlarged and completed 
it, providing sailing-directions compiled from journals of the Company’s pilots 
and captains, and charts prepared from Dutch and English originals. The atlas 
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served as the standard directory for British seamen in eastern waters for over 
half a century, and it was used by Captain Cook on his first circumnavigation 
(1768-71). The Introduction describes the sources, evolution and publication 
history of this sea-atlas which played a significant part in British maritime 
and commercial enterprise in the Indian Ocean and Far East during the 18th 
century. 


Regina Maris 
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ABRIDGED EXTRACT OF LOGBOOK FOR 
THE CLIPPER "REGINA MARIS", 260 T.D.W., 
GR. REG. TONS 187, DISPLACEMENT 490 TONS. 


All the usual trivial events which so frequently occur on sea voyages; flying 
fish on deck; catching shark and turtles; harpooning porpoises, occasionally 
landing 40-pound dorados or barracuda; Albatross and other bird-life; hunting 
ducks and other seabirds; complaints on the foods; short rations of fresh water; 
detailed descriptions of gales and storms with swell and breakers and con- 
sequent damage etc. have all been elaborated upon in so many books that a 
repetition would make the following Logbook notations even more tedious. I 
have therefore, out of preference, condensed the extract of the Logbook for 
the clipper Barquentine "Regina Maris". 


JULY 13TH 1966 TO AUGUST 24TH 1967: 


July 13th to 19th 1969: 

Departure from H@¢givolds Mek. Verksted for trials in Skagerak. Discovered a 
lot of flaws everywhere. Returned and anchored in outer harbour of Arendal 
0215 on July 15th. Started repairs and overhaul until it was possible to leave 
for Hamburg and continue to make ship seaworthy. 2210 Pilot disembarked. 


July 20th: 
Stopped on fishing grounds west coast of Denmark and caught some 200 kilos 
of codfish which was salted. 


July 21st: 
1945 Arrived Elbe | Light Vessel. Pilot embarked. 


July 22nd to Aug. 6th: 
0700 Moored at Blohm & Voss Shipyard. Shipyard and crew hard at work 
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rectifying endless number of flaws from waterline to truck - from stern to 
Jib-boom. 


August 7th: 
_ 2100 Pilot disembarked. Proceed to sea, bound Saint Malo, France. Other flaws 
discovered. Managed because of constant good weather. 


Lith: 
At 1500 Master wedded his youngest daughter to her fiancé Fernando H. 
Fuenzalida. 


2th: 
1225 Embarked pilot outside Saint Malo. 


L3th: 
0400 Pilot disembarked - proceed to Santander, Spain. New flaws and poor 
workmanship discovered. 


16th to 19th: 

Pilot embarked. 0220 Anchored, 1400 Pilot embarked - Moored alongside pier 
at 1600. Workmen and crew rectifying most possible faults and occasional 
excursion with crew ashore. 2130 Pilot disembarked. Proceed to sea - bound 
Lisbon for final repairs and making ship seaworthy and ready for voyage round 
Cape Horn. Many failures discovered and only the continued good weather 
saved the situation. ; 


August 23rd to October 11th: 

0615 Pilot embarked outside Lisbon. Anchored until harbour pilot embarked at 
1900. 0130 Moored alongside Pier. Shipyard people and crew constantly in work 
to make ship seaworthy in every respect. Excursions ashore on weekends and 
in the evenings. 1800 Pilot disembarked. Proceed to sea, bound Las Palmas. 


October 18th to 2Ist: 
1100 Pilot embarked. 1230 moored alongside pier. Repair people onboard. 
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Excursions and filming ashore. 2000 Pilot disembarked. Proceed to sea, bound 
Rio de Janeiro. November Ist to 3rd stopped at Praia, Cape Verde Islands to 
re-fill freshwater tanks. 


November 10th: 
Passed Equator. King Neptune onboard and usual ceremony performed. 


November 20th to December 2nd: 

1500 Pilot embarked. 1600 In anchorage outside Rio de Janeiro. Shipyard 
people onboard to continue rectifying flaws and poor workmanship. On 
December Ist when having shifted down to the yacht anchorage, a grand 
cocktail party was given in honour of HRH Princess Ragnhild of Norway and 
her husband, the well-known shipowner Erling Sven Lorentzen, their little son 
Haakon and everyone from the Nowegian Embassy and others: the Malta‘s 
Consul, Raymond Coatsworth, Esq., and reporters from the local best news- 
papers. Princess Ragnhild was presented with a drawing, beautifully framed, 
of the "Regina Maris" where she afterwards demanded everyone present to 
sign their names on the reverse side. It was a really successful party from 1715 
to 1850. Next day (December 2nd) Mr. Lorentzen and his son Haakon embarked 
and followed us out to sea. Embarked at 0845 and disembarked in Mr. 
Lorentzen ‘s yacht at 1400. The weather was unfortunately not very favourable 
for sailing but it was a happy farewell party. Bound Montevideo, Uruguay. 


December 27th 1966 to January 3rd 1967: 

0900 Arrived outside Montevideo - 1000 Pilot embarked - 1300 Moored along- 
side Pier - Pilot disembarked. Repairmen from shore and crew in work with 
overhauling newly discovered flaws. Improving on lead of all running and 
tightening up standing rigging - 6 crewmembers cancelled their contract - 
would not go round Cape Horn. Signed on 6 new crewmembers of various 
nationalities. Filled all freshwater tanks - took over stores and ship in every 
way seaworthy and fitted for a voyage round Cape Horn to Callao, Peru 
estimated time about 3 months. 1800 Pilot embarked. He informed a 
"Pampero" was approaching. 1900 Pilot disembarked. Proceed to sea. 


January 4th to Februar 27th: 
January 25th passed through Strait le Maire and on January 26th at 1300 Cape 
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Horn bearing True 061 degrees, dist. 2 1/2 miles. At 1600 started to blow and 
soon reached storm force. Trysail on main mast and foremast staysail. On 
February 13th at 0320 - wind about force 6 - in a sudden squall the fore top- 
gallant mast parted. All wreckage taken down by daylight. Otherwise a usual 
average voyage - maybe better than average which was very lucky as the crew- 
members were not very good. 0900 Pilot embarked outside Callao. 1000 
Moored alongside - Pilot disembarked. Incidentally, the Custom official sealed 
up Linnen locker rather than the Bonded Stores locker. As good luck would 
have it the seal was never checked again as our custom list and a check-up 
would have been tragic. 


February 28th to March 10th: 

Usual works, excursions and filming - repair- and maintenance works. Changes 
of crew - taking fresh water and provision - making ready for sea - bound for 
Panama. 1500 Pilot embarked. 1600 Pilot disembarked - proceed to sea. 


March Ith to 26th: 

0730 Pilot embarked - 1030 Moored alongside pier in Balboa. Usual excursions, 
and otherwise maintenance work. 0800 Pilot embarked - transit of Panama 
Canal 1830 Moored alongside pier in Cristobal. 


March 26th to 29th: 

0730 Pilot embarked for passage to San Blas Islands. 2100 Anchored outside 
Porvenir Islands, San Blas. Arranged Barbeque for the tribe on the Island and 
proceeded to Porto Bello on March 28th. Disembarked Pilot in Cristobal on 
March 29th and proceed to sea bound Jacksonville, Florida, for drydocking and 
repairs. 

Incidental to the Log proper, the Compiler would mention the artist/deckhand 
A.H.S. was talked into leaving, by the deserters, before Cape Horn. 
Returning onboard in Panama, where he arrived working his passage from Chile 
on one of the Compilers ships, he remarked in all earnestness: "Captain, you 
gained Cape Horn but lost a wife". (My second, a German, as it happened.) 
Well, he had to wait a long time for my retort and it must go something like 
this:-"Well, my dear S., (amicably) I presume that, notwithstanding the inter- 
vening 17 years, you will remember your innocent remark. You lost Cape Horn 
and also your first wife. The only difference is that your first was Japanese 
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while I also lost a third wife, a Chinese. "So who is best off anyway? I suppose 
I am, if only because of Cape Horn!" 


March 30th to June 3rd: 

Embarked pilot outside Jacksonville, Fla., on April 8th at 1700. Moored along- 
side pier Jacksonville Shipyard at 2000. Usual excursions and otherwise routine 
works. Complete overhaul, repairs and drydocking. May 19th Pilot embarked 
at 0850 and disembarked at 1130. Bound for a short visit to Nassau, Bahamas, 
and Norfolk, Va. Embarked pilot on May 23rd at 0815 and disembarked pilot 
in the anchorage in the harbour at 0930. Embarked pilot on May 24th at 0900 
and disembarked at 0940. / 


Short visit to San Salvador - Anchored on May 25th at 1330 - 400 yards off 
Cockburn Town. Everyone ashore to see the Island. 1830 everyone onboard. 
Weighed and left for Norfolk, Va. On May 30th at 1730 embarked pilot. On 
May 3lst harbour pilot embarked at 1700 and shifted to Horne’s Repair Yards 
Pier for repairs to anchor windlass. Usual excursions and ship-work. 1930 Pilot 
embarked and disembarked on June 4th at O115 - bound for New York. 


June 4th to 28th: 

Destination changed for Greenport where anchored on June 6th at 1600. Left 
on June 12th at 0430 bound New York. Entered New York harbour with 36 sails 
set. Fantastic reception. Two coastguard boats escort; fireboat with water 
cascades; 4 helicopters etc. Fired our two cannons when passing Statue of 
Liberty. 1230 Moored alongside Pier 11, East River, and pilot disembarked. 
1600 to 2000 cocktail party and reception onboard for some 200 guests. 
June 15th at 1230 HM King Peter II of Yugoslavia - Grand Master of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, Knights Hospitaller - Knights of Malta, embarked. 
Captains John Aage and Sigfried Wilson were knighted to the order, the 
accolade performed by the King himself. 1330 HM King Peter II disembarked. 


June 25th: 
0800 Pilot disembarked - proceed to Saybrook Point, Anchorage, Essex, Conn. 
1300 Proceed to sea bound Saint Malo, France. 
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The compiler, Capt. John A. Wilson, during an investiture at the head- 
quarters of the Order in Valletta, Malta in 1983, after 17 years of service 
in the Order. He had merited the rank of G.C.SJ. (Great Cross of the 
Order of St. John) early in the same year. The accolade was bestowed 
upon him by the late King Peter I! of Jugoslavia himself in his permanent 
Royal Suite at the Hotel Waldorf Astoria, in New York. 
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June 28th to July 18th: 

July 5th on the Banks outside New Foundland caught some 30 kilos beautiful 
flounders and codfish. At 1400 embarked pilot outside Saint Malo. 1530 Moored 
alongside pier. Cape Horners, Television and newspaper reporters embarked. 


July 19th to 25th: 

1100 Grand Mat. A.I.C.H. Cape Horners, Commandant Leon Gautier, 
Commandant Louis Louvet and various others embarked - inspecting and 
checking Logbook and charts whereupon the Logbook was stamped and signed 
and crew accepted as active members oj the Cape Horn Club - Capt. Wilson 
in the highest rank of "Albatros" (Master of sailing cargo vessel round Cape 
Horn). Had a most lovely time there with parties and receptions. The Mayor 
presented Capt. Wilson with the Saint Malo Medal ‘or seajarers. At 1830 on 
July 22nd Pilot embarked and disembarked at 2030. Proceed to sea bound jor 
London. On July 25 th at 0500 embarked harbour pilot at Gravesend. 0930 
Moored to buoys - fore- and ait outside of the famous "Cutty Sark" in 
Greenwich. 


July 26th to August 2nd: 

Same routine - various excursions, works, changes o/ crew and taking over 
some provision anc stores. 1450 Changed pilot at Gravesend and disembarked 
at 2215. Proceed to sea, bound Hamburg. 


August 3rd to 7th: 

0950 Pilot embarked at Elbe | Lightvessel. 1800 River Pilot embarked - 2345 
Harbour Pilot embarked. August 5th 0100 Moored alongside Pier. Usual 
excursions and good days. August 7th at 1130 Port and River Pilots embarked. 
2315 Sea Pilot disembarked at Elbe | Light vessel. Proceed to sea, bound Oslo. 


August 8th to 24th: 

August 11th at 0430 Pilot embarked. Tremendous reception in Oslo. Moored 
alongside Pier C at 1800. August 14th at 1115 Captain Wilson received in 
audience by HM King Olav V o/ Norway. August 16th 0930 Pilot embarked and 
disembarked at 2200 - bound jor Arendal and a reception there. 

August 17th Pilot embarked at 1230. Moored alongside Pier in Arendal at 1630. 
Reception by the Authorities and subsequent cocktail party onboard. August 
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Regina at the Master’s home port: Arendal in Norway. 


18th shijted to anchorage inside oj Merd y Island. From 1700 great barbeque 
18th shiited to anchorage inside oj Merd y Island. From 1700 great barbeque 
ashore for Arendal's Authoritiide Pier C at 2030. Pilot disembarked. 
August 21st at 1300 Embarked HM King Olav V of Norway jor inspection of 
ship and entertained in Master's salon until he disembarked at 1400. 1700 Pilot 
embarked and disembarked on August 22nd in Stavern. Departed jor Arendal 
at 1400 and anchored inside Merd y Island at midnight. Shijted to Arendal 
Shipyard on August 23rd at 0945 - moored alongside at 1030. Crew started pre- 
paring ship jor winter quarters and everyone signed o/{ on August 24th, ship 
well prepared for winter. 
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“",,..and all | ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her.” 


Abstract of Mate W’s diary for a voyage 
with Barquentine "Regina Maris" in 1966-67. 


Plymouth Station, May 3rd, 1966, almost midnight. 

Waiting on the deserted platform for the night train to London on the first leg 
of my journey to Norway, I am greeted by a young man who looms out of the 
shadows; Terry Legett, 19 years old, from nearby Saltash. He is the second of 
three Englishmen to join the voyage and his sadness at leaving his family is 
balanced by his excitement at the prospect. 

Thad met Terry before when we had been crewing together aboard smal! racing 
yachts. We now feli rather silent since each of us had a lot on our minds. I 
wondered if and when I should ever see Plymouth again. I had come by train 
twelve years earlier only meaning to stay overnight... Now it had been a heavy 
evening of convival goodbyes, beginning at a Spanish restaurant with far too 
much Paella and Burgundy. 

Kristiansand 1700 5th May. 

We were met at the quayside by Captain John Aa. Wilson, a small, lively 
man for whom this voyage meant the culmination of a life-long dream. He 
drove us to the Sjgmannshjem (Seamanshome) where we met five German 
members of the crew: Wilhelm, Bernt, Jérg, Klaus-Peter, Willy and Uwe. They 
seemed to be a good-humoured lot and keen "sailors". 

My first sight of the "Regina", through the gates of the shipyard in the late 
evening, more than fulfilled my highest expectations. She was an absolute 
dream. 
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Our first job on the "Regina" was to fill, between the two skins, about twenty 
tons of commercial salt. This was delivered in sacks and it was a long job filling 
up the spaces between the ribs. I understood this would have the effect of 
pickling the 60-year-old hull and was much favoured by the Lloyds people who 
scrutinised every stage of the fitting out. 


The "Regina" being converted into a three-masted barquentine was originally 
a three-masted fore-and-aft schooner with a running foresail. She is 100 feet 
on the water-line and 260 tons dw. She was built at Svendborg in Denmark in 
1908 and an auxilliary motor was installed in 1932. Captain Wilson acquired 
her after a fire in 1962, and sailed her under jury rig to Norway. His main pur- 
pose in rebuilding and fitting out such an old vessel was, besides his love of 
such ships, to become a member of the Cape Horn Club in the proper manner. 
Original membership called for an East-West rounding of Cape Horn in a 
square-rigged, registered commercial vessel. 

No country was willing to register such an old wooden ship until Captain Wilson 
got sympathetic consideration from Malta, and so she was registered in 
Valletta. 

On the 15th of June the carpenters put the finishing touches to the poop 
and fife rails and had commenced boxing-in the steering gear. I spent most of 
that day aloft sawing off batten ends and helping the riggers to fasten the 
heavy backstays, plus an hour sanding the wheel with fine sandpaper. All the 
holes were drilled in a pin rail and were ready to receive the new belaying 
pins. The crews accommodations in cabins in the cargo holds was now ready, 
also the captain’s cabin was taking shape with its mauve plush trimmings and 
miniature chandeliers. 


During a short call in Hamburg I was not too busy to notice the agility with 
which an old man suddenly came on board. He stood there with a straight back 
and a peaked cap; his blazer carried the emblem of the Cape Horn Club. His 
name was Charly Muller. I had read about him and seen photographs of Charly 
as a strapping bosun. He had served in every position on the sailing ships and 
had never set foot on any other type of vessel. Sailmaker, cook, carpenter, 
mate - anything so long as it was in sail, and here he was nearly 90 years old, 
standing before me, a man I] could not believe could be still alive. His wizened 
old features could not dim a bright eye and he had an armful of paperback 
westerns: ‘tor the boys. 
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He seemed just happy to roam around on deck, inhaling the tarry smells and 
eyeing the ropes and rigging. I told him about our planned voyage around the 
Horn, and as we passed the two lifeboats secured amidships, just aft of the 
galley, he nodded with the remark: "Of course, you ‘Il lose those!!" We had four 
new wire stays fixed to each boat and bolted to the deck. These had already 
been ordered by the captain. 

I took him aft to meet Captain Wilson in the salon. Glasses were soon clinking 

and the captain was presented with a corkscrew which Charly had decorated 
with a turk “s head. Captain Wilson has many souvenirs collected in a life-time 
of seafaring, but I know that this is one of those he holds dearest. 
One evening the captain treated the whole crew to a party at the Nurenberger 
Ho fbrauhaus. It is a huge place and they had a typical brass band in full swing. 
It was not long before we began leading the crew of the old sea shanties which 
were to give many a pleasant hour in the watches of the night. The bands took 
up the refrains also and, as far as I remember, they were being conducted - 
at least for a time - by none other than our Uwe. He took a modest curtain 
call and flaked out among the flowers. | 
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The Nurenber ger Ho fbrauhaus in Hamburg used to be an old-fashioned place 
but is now non-extistent. During the evening a young man I recognised at once 
came in with his girl. His name was Horst and this second meeting was a 
coincidence and the first meeting with him the previous summer lec by equal 
chance to the embarking on the venture in the first place. It happened like 
this: 

On Saturday afternoons at Plymouth we joined the navy races in a whaler 
sailed for the YMCA. I was looking for someone to make up my crew and Horst, 
who was on a visit to Plymouth, eagerly came forward. On this occasion we 
had a total of six as it was a windy day and we needed the ballast. Our boat 
seemed to enjoy blustery weather and, in such conditions, we had been known 
to win. 

By the time we were on the last windward leg we had established a lead of 
about 100 yards from our nearest rival, the wily Queens Harbour-Master. We 
could afford to take things a little easier and Horst, who ate some packed 
sandwiches, threw the paper wrapping over the side - to windward! This 
wrapping was a copy of the Hamburger Abendblatt and blew right back on 
board and landed at my feet. 

We rounded the last mark and squared away for an easy run in to the finishing 
line and I picked up the newspaper and asked Horst what the small article with 
the words "Kap Horn" in the heading was all about. He read it and replied 
"Some Norwegian Captain is planning te sail a sixty-year old ship around Cape 
Horn and is looking for a crew". From that moment on I was in a dream and 
went the wrong side of the finishing line, so QHM won again. 

As soon as I could I sent a line to Captain Luehrs of the Hamburg Section 
of the Cape Horners and he passed my letter to Captain Wilson in Norway. 
Captain Wilson, no relation to me, invited me over. And so, a chance meeting; 
a piece of paper in the wind; and a life-long dream of sailing round Cape Horn 
became true. 

AugustelL ith «L662 

The ship was thoroughly cleaned this morning and at 2.00 p.m. all hands 
assembled in their best uniforms for the wedding. Such a scene is rarely 
enacted on the high seas today; - the Master Captain John Aa. Wilson married 
his daughter Anne Margrethe Wilson to Fernando Fuenzalida of Chile. The 
bride wore white satin and a veil and carried a bouquet of red roses. The 
captain’s wife (second wife, and not the mother of the bride) wore a floral 
dress with gold shoes and handbag. 
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‘Wedding at sea. The captain conducted the ceremony in which his 
daughter was married. 


This was a real wedding at sea. The sails were furled, the salon carpet was 
laid out on deck and the crew were all present. The ship’s position was fixed 
and recorded. The captain conducted a short ceremony and the wedding was 
legal. Afterwards a case of champagne was opened on deck. Malta is one 
country allowing their captains the power to wed people. 

Sunday, August 21st, 1966. 

It was not a very happy day aboard. It seemed that the captain told some 

of the men that, it being a Sunday, they would be excused from all but essential 
work. Later, after Klaus had the misfortune to drop and damage the captain’s 
magnifying glass, he came back with a list of jobs to be done. 
Most of the crew were smouldering over one thing or another. As the eldest, 
they came to me with their grievances: the 15-minute limit on mealtimes; 
having to pay their own laundry expences; lack of free time aboard and ashore; 
the meals, the servile nature of most of the work aboard. There were many 
other points. 

On the land in this "enlightened" age it seems that enough belly-aching can 
bring about some modification, compromise, or even change in the 
establishment, but at sea the system HAS to work. In this type of ship the 
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captain, good or bad, runs God a very close second in dictating what shall 
happen to the ship, but the standard of captaining is not usually the cause of 
discontent. I believe it is his idiosyncracies; things with which all people in 
high places are often richly endowed. They would be difficult things to change, 
if only because they were always changing themselves. 


I was in agreement with much of the list. From what I have read of the 
sailing days, Sundays, in fine weather, were always free; a day for make-and- 
mend (reparing and washing clothes); the issuing of slopchest, and carrying out 
only the work essential for sailing the vessel. Sleep, I agreed, seemed to be a 
rare commodity just now rather than a divine right, and I too found the 
mealtimes tight. Many other points had some resasoning in them, but to sign 
a petition and threaten a complete walk-off at the next port was too strong I 
said. I didnt expect a picnic all the way and so far wed had it better than 
any trip I had read about. 

I would see the captain after supper. 

The captain had in fact retired and we could do nothing more that night. My 
diary for the next day: 

"Today we had salt cod for lunch and salt pork and peasoup for supper, other- 
wise the day was beautiful. 

Yesterday ‘s troubles have all blown over due to Einar - a blunt talker - tackling 
the captain over my head. The result was he put them all promptly to work 
and Einar will leave at Lisbon. 


After departure from Lisbon October 12th, 1966, the captain introduced the 
more stringent measures that we could expect on ocean crossings so that we 
could get used to them. The small generator, a Lister-powered model, was in 
use giving only enough current for the navigation lights, compass and fridge. 
Beards were the order of the day. The showers were locked and a padlock put 
on the galley waterpump. (I don‘t recall Bligh introducing any such measures 
on the "Bounty".) 

At5 a.m. on the 25th October the wind suddenly came aft. We were steering 
250%and at 6 o clock when the captain came up we commenced setting all the 
sails including the stunsails. All sails were drawing beautifully. Up to now our 
average had been about fifty miles per day which was nothing exceptional, but 
we had light variable winds since Las Palmas. 
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The captain seemed impressed with our efforts in setting the new sails we 
had collected at Las Palmas including a Jamie Green, Water Sails and "Save 
All’s" below the swinging booms. Drinks were served in the evening and the 
crew assembled at the monkey forecastle and in the safety nets and the 
shanties were soon ringing out in the night air. 

The modern motor-ship seaman has, naturally, some affinity with us, but 
not very much. He knows exactly where he is headed and almost to the minute 
his time of arrival. We have already missed eight or nine planned calls and 
made three unscheduled. He steams the shortest possible routes between calls; 
we must sail where the wind blows. We are crawling under the stars and across 
the skin of this globe, often in the wrong direction. Generally speaking, few 
seamen today get the chance to slip over the side for a swim in mid-ocean or 
visit a remote tropical island; handle an albatross or stop to pluck up Sargasso 
weed; sing shanties under the stars or taste fresh dorado; be entertained by 
natives dancing or haul aboard the giant turtles from the sea, and if they have 
-or they can even make baggywrinkle, splice in a grommet or make a turkish 
mat, they remember it with pleasure and pride. 
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Much dissention smouldering again - I wrote for the 18th December: It seems 
the captain’s decision to sail West-about the Horn - the hard way is getting 
more and more unpopular, at least with some of the remaining German crew- 
men. It °s a well-known fact that winds and current will be all against us. Some 
of the ships in the old days took weeks and even months to get by the pitiless 
rock. Captain Bligh in HMS "Bounty" gave up after trying for five weeks and 
bore away round the world the other way! Are WE ready for such a test?, I 
wrote. While the misgivings of some of the crew are justified, I must try and 
find out if they are afraid of the hard work or just afraid. If as many leave in 
Montevideo as now say they will, we will not get to sea again so easily. 

My opinion is FOR. Given a little luck and not too many gales we ‘Il do it, 
and I hope the Almighty will keep the icebergs under lock and key for a few 
days. In the meantime we are doubling up on everything: brails, sheets, pre- 
venters and setting up stays and shrouds harder. And arguing like the devil! 

By the 19th December we still had over 900 miles left. We had been at sea 
for 17 days, the longest leg so-far, and I guessed we would need at least a 
week more. We had a North-West wind abeam, giving us some fine sailing and, 
to off-set the tendency she had to carry a weatherhelm, we set up an upper 
and lower Jamie Green. 

We had some very fast fish at our bows, Bonito the Captain called them. 
They were wonder ful to watch. In the clear water they would sometimes hang 
back a moment then shoot ahead so effortlessly, as though we were standing. 
We were at the time making four knots. 

The best way to catch them is with the traditional hook and line baited with 
a piece of white cloth and dangled from the bowsprit. 

During my wheel in the heat of the steamy afternoon when the wind, though 
fair for the purpose of sending us along, did little to keep us cool, I surprisingly, 
had unusual company. A., a German, chose to sit on the step beside the wheel 
to engage the wide-ranging conversation. I smelt a plot. Here was a position 
I could not leave, as she well knew, and I waited for her to come to the point. 

She carried under her arm a book called "Pamir" which told the story, in 
German, of the ill-fated grain ship. On her last rounding of the Horn she lost 
a cadet overboard and, on reaching the Mid-Atlantic, she went down in a storm 
with a loss of some eighty others. I well remember the incident at the time in 
autumn 1957, and the dramatic three-day rescue search which picked up, at 
last, a small boat with five or six survivors. I had also read the English version 
of the same book that apppeared in my library at home. 
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Good supper for a hungry crew. 
Dorado caught near Cape Verde. 


"Nyo you read German, Mr. Wilson?" 
"No, I’m afraid not. Why do you ask?" 
"Oh, nothing really. It’s just this story here of the last German sailing ship to 
round the Cape Horn". 

As she spoke, she casually turned the pages, deliberately lingering over the 
more dramatic pictures of high seas and one, I remember, with almost every 
sail blown to shreds. 

iigremember: itj.a wtereiblescdisaster.. And to thinks! tried to join her at 
Falmouth. She was in there to get her cargo straightened, you know". 
"All the Germans on board have read this book", she said. 

"Im quite aware of that. I read it myself some years back in England". 

It was clear to her that the dramatic message of the pictures was not getting 
through to me. She stood up. "The "Pamir" was an enormous ship, thousands 
of tons and steel built throughout in the best German tradition. What chance 
do you think this little cockleshell has?" 

I made no immediate reply. Instead, I lowered my eyes to the compass, but 
it was not the steering that occupied my thoughts. Everything was falling into 
place. 

"It “s no secret", I said, still concentrating on the course, "in fact it is all 
over the ship, that things are not going too well between yourself and the 
captain". 

"Why do you try to change subject?" 

LOM mtnemCONTLALY cosets 

"Listen", she interrupted. "The Captain is crazy. He has had a serious 
operation on his brain (adenoids, it transpired). He will drown everyone, 
yourself included. Nothing will stop him. Don “t you understand, he “s MAD!". 
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"A sixty-year-old ship, the rotten wood will just break up, and I won t be 
there". She turned and marched off along the deck. 

In a subdued voice I called her back. I had only just noticed that the salon 
door was pinned open on account of the heat. The captain now taking his siesta 
might just be lying awake and overhearing every word. She stopped and 
retraced her steps. I laid both hands on the wheels and looked her straight in 
the eyes, "I joined the "Regina Maris" for only one thing". Trying whisper with 
deliberation requires hissing through clenched teeth. "I am going around Cape 
Horn, and this is the only chance I ‘Il get in a short, miserably wasted life. 
Nothing is going to stop me, absolutely nothing! And when she breaks up on 
the Horn, I‘ll sit on the nearest piece and paddle it round". 

I bent down and picked up the book she had left at my feet. "And you forgot 
this". As she moved away speechless, the book whistled past her ear and spun 
straight into the sea. The yellow covers laid open as it floated aft with the 
title "PAMIR" clearly readable for some yards. 

I was now rather worried. Had she been to work on I., A., the rest of the 
English? As soon as my relief came I began a check round. All the Germans 
were going to leave and R. had a good deal of sympathy with them. I explained 
my thoughts to him and he came around to my point of view. M., never happy 
after being put back on the galley chore again, was going too. T., always good 
friends with the German boys was joining them. It looked serious, the voyage 
could be stopped. 


December 28th 1966. 


Suddenly we have only six men left onboard beside the captain. They are 
Antonio and Amorin from Portugal, A. and I. from Norway, and R. and myself 
from England. H., U., E., H., Mrs. Wilson, M. and T. all left today. The crew- 
members had broken the two-year contract they had all signed. 

Our efforts to obtain replacements during frantic forays ashore produced 
five characters of dubious ability. To work aloft was out of the question, they 
wouldnt stand on a chair! 

We were very short-handed and took on two students on holiday. Mex from 
Mexico and W. from Germany, and they were real trumps. They learnt quickly, 
were good-humoured and could contribute to our chorus evenings, also Mex 
had some special abilities with preparing food and particularly with barbecuing 
in the style of his homeland. 
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Small, dark, wiry and moustachied M. G. slipped aboard early next morning. 
Tactiturn, seamanlike and good aloft with his 36 years, Manuel was still on the 
run from military service in Spain. His home was in the Canary Islands. He 
was joined by Hector Campos of Uruguay who was a young charmer with a 
lively interest in the ship. But his good nature could not completely hide a 
smouldering temper which could erupt over some small grievance. In good 
humoured moments he would display his knife-wounds with masochistic pride. 
He was just eighteen years old. 

The captain managed to get a man from one of his own ships to help us on 
this part of the voyage. His name was H. M. and he was a real allrounder. 
Stocky, strong, 35 years old and an engineer by trade he was expert with all 
aspects of the rigging and could turn his hand to any-thing else. He would mend 
a watch, draw a cartoon of a crewman or turn in a clowning act that would 
have everybody rolling. Such people are a marvellous ingredient in any crew. 
Yet, like all full-blown sea-men and - for that matter - any landlubber in his 
midthirties, H. was basically lecherous. 

During efforts to get crewmen from ashore we were always met with lively 
interest until we mentioned where we were headed; then the aspirant would 
appear to shrink. As in every harbour people still flocked to the quayside but, 
now that word had got around, it was a morbid interest they showed. Perhaps 
they were coming to see a beautiful ship in one piece for the last time. More 
than once someone would screw a finger to their temple with the words 
"Capitan loco!" 

After a siesta below I returned on deck to see Montevideo two miles astern. 

In the glow from the setting sun the pilot disembarked with a reminder to the 
captain to shorten sails. A "Pampero" was forecast. 
At six o clock on the morning of 25th January we slid into the Strait of Le 
Maire and were whisked through by the tide. We had all sail set and as we 
came round the toe of Tierra del Fuego (Cape San Diego) we braced up hard 
on starboard tack with the high black snowcapped hills towering above us ina 
most dramatic way. This, more than any sea, brought home to us how puny our 
ship really was. 

Then it came, and almighty blast roared down from the hills and sent us 
reeling over. The captain, fur-clad and holding tight to the poop rail cailed for 
the royal and topgallant to be furled. From our warm beds we went to the icy 
wind aloft. It was easy enough to scramble up with the ship laying over at such 
an angle, and fisting the canvas kept the circulation going. 
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So began our first steps into Drake Passage. With rather less bravado and 
short sail we headed S.W. with Cape Horn 100 miles ahead. 

At daylight next morning we were in sight of the awful pinnacle. 
Approaching it from the East the profile is that of a closed fist lying on a 
table: rising sheer to 1400 ft. at the "knuckles" then sloping much less steeply 
back and levelling out towards the mainland. Throughout the morning it loomed 
ever larger as we approached under full sail again. The dark silhouette became 
a green-tinged mountain towering above us. Now we were directly beneath the 
citadel of the storm-kings where the South face with it’s vertical fissures made 
me think of organ pipes. The clear cold air and weak sunshine did nothing to 
dispel the feeling of desolation and remoteness that wild place gave me. I could 
only think of countless bones lying deep in those cold waters; I never see fronds 
of seaweed without thinking of supplicating hands. 

It was an exciting point of the voyage. The pictures would be remarkable, 
taken as they were at a distance of less than a mile. Few ships of old were 
foolhardy enough to venture as close and many Cape Horners have never set 
eyes on this monument to the cruelty of nature. 


"Let “sget the hell out of here, we ‘ve been lucky so-far!", I said with a slight 
shudder. 


We continued into the afternoon, getting well past the Cape until at 2.00 
p.m. We were being set in toward the coast to leeward. The current here pro- 
bably had much to do with it. I went below to rouse the captain. 

While studying the chart a deep moan, like a siren started up. The sea turned 
completely black and white horses were being whipped in from the South. The 
wind was rising so quickly that there was hardly time to think. 

Leaving the captain to the wheel, we rushed forward to reduce the headsails 
so that she might be more easily luffed and put about. A. and I. were already 
on the bowsprit and G. and I were on the foremast. With the wind rising like 
a dynamo the task of coming about was proving hopeless, and the captain 
decided to wear ship, paying off towards the land and come up onto the new 
tack. As she gathered speed towards the all-to-near rocks I remember thinking: 
only God can help us now! 

Slowly she came up again, the wind heeling us right over as the pressure 
now hit her from starboard. The buntlines required every available hand - a 
group of men on deck and another group on the galley roof all hauling the same 
rope - yet we could only sweat them in an inch at a time. 
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And how we pulled up! We pulled our hearts out, our lives depended upon it. 
At 3.30 p.m. the wind was a full gale force and nothing could be heard above 
it. Getting the mainsail was almost too much for us. When we finally got the 
brails into the mast the belly of the sail was flogging so badly I thought the 
mast might break. 

It took 5 men an hour to finally get the mainsail snug. After some time we 
had her down to just three sails; two fisherman’s stay-sails and lower topsail. 
With the oslaught we were sliding eastwards at a fast rate. Soon Cape Horn 
itself passed up to weather and we were back in the Atlantic. again but, at 
least, there were no more lee shores. 

The seas were now very high and we had big waves coming in on the beam. 
Beside the green water flowing aboard, foam would come off the waves in 
sheets and be flung over us at terrific speed. This water, although atomised 
by the wind, felt like lead shot for the men working at the rails knee-deep in 
a spaghetti of ropes. The morning revealed that the topgallant mast had 
parted. 

In the evening the barometer began rising again but it continued to blow 
even harder. It finally eased around midnight and the high seas took a day or 
two to settle. Apart from the bad moments by the lee shore, I had little real 
fear except that unknown quantity: how much can the rigging stand? 
After three wearying days we had hot toddy in the captain’s salon. 

We spent the next days tidying up the deck and getting a more respectable 
amount of sail set. The wind was now NW-6 enabling us to make some westing 
again and for two or three days we punched our way down to the 59th parallel 
and out into the Pacific at the 80 West meridian. The sea was fairly lumpy for 
most of the time and the deck was constantly awash with the cold, icy water. 
Rain and hail were bitterly cold too and most of us slept in everything we 
could lay hands on. We needed only to reach for a sou wester to clatter aloft. 
The temperature hovered around 2 C and we could expect it to drop in the 
vicinity of any icebergs. By the 3lst January we were a long way South and 
waiting for the wind to back to SW and allow us to head North on port tack. 
This happened next day. 


Callao - Peru. 

12 o’clock on the 9th March was the pre-arranged departure time. At 10.00 
there should have been an engagement party for two of the crew, but they 
both got the sack! Their love affairs had reached such a state that, on the eve 


of their engagement(s) they both absconded from their shipboard duties. This 
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was the culmination of a series of such abstentions and the last straw as far 
as the captain was concerned. 

The captain had procured thirty live chickens which were now in a wire pen 
on deck. 

On Saturday 11th March we weighed at 6.00 a.m. and set a North-ward 
course with all sail set. At 4.00 p.m. off Isla La Plata, a motor ship loomed 
up. It was the "John Wilson" - one of the captain’s own vessels. 

This was a chance meeting in the Pacific. After a variety of salutes with 
guns, flags and sirens we put down our pitifully small boat, and not without 
difficulty due to the running swell at the time. We now hove to and the "John 
Wilson" had stopped her motor and also put down a boat. After this lifeboat 
had circled us with enthusiastic greeting and camera popping, the captain went 
into our little dinghy with Ivar and Arnfinn to row. At 11.30 p.m. I could see 
some deck lights busy and knew our boat was coming away. 

14th March. We tried some night fishing but only landed two giant squid. 
Well, they looked gigantic to us; they were in fact 5 ft. in length. They looked 
so horrible that the captain rushed for his shot-gun. We didn ‘t need it, however, 
and today we ate them for lunch. 

Now we were approaching the equator again. Long periods of calm with fit- 
ful breezes, dubious progress, endless repair work in the rigging to counter the 
effects of the continual chafing and, always, the terrific heat. 


My urge of rounding Cape Horn had been satisfied. 


_ The crew in a celebratory group at Cape Horn. 


Pepe and the captain share in the fulfillment of a long - cherished dream, 
passing Cape Horn on the 26th January, 1967. 
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Thoroughbred style, with a bone in her teeth. 


VOYAGE OF THE "REGINA MARIS" 1966-1967 
from Norway round Cape Horn to USA and return to Norway. 
A factual account by one of the crew members. 


Sailing time was set for the afternoon of July 19, 1966. Scores of small and 
large boats accompanied us beyond the outermost Island of Merdgy. The 
"Regina Maris" unfurled all sails. Hamburg was to be the first port of call, 
sailing along the Danish coast and past the Island of Heligoland. Deficiencies 
in the rigging could only be rectified temporarily. The ship had an un-event ful 
voyage during which a short stop was made on the fishing banks off the Skaw 
where approximately 800 lbs of cod were caught and salted. 

On August 11, 1966, at three o “clock in the afternoon, Ile d° Quessant abeam, 
60 miles off, the ship hove to, sails up in leech- and buntlines and otherwise 
brailed. It was a sunny day, not too warm. Anne Margrethe Wilson and 
Fernando Fuenzalida were united in marriage by the Master, Captain John 
Aage Wilson. The entire crew, fully uniformed, were on deck. Stair carpets 
were rolled out over the deck planks and the ceremony proceeded according 
to plan. The son of the Captain conducted his sister, the bride, on to deck. She 
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was dressed completely in white and presented a rare spectacle onboard a ship 
on the high seas. The bridegroom followed. Captain Wilson delivered an address 
with texts out of an old Bible and exchanged rings for the young couple. 
Captain Wilson reserved for himself the honour of opening the first bottle of 
champagne to toast the newly-weds. In the presence of two witnesses the 
marriage was entered into the log of the "Regina Maris". Later on the entry 
was Officially authenticated and signed by the British consul in Lisbon and sub- 
sequently filed with the proper authorities in Valletta, Malta. This wedding on 
board a sailing ship, which took place en route to Saint Malo, France, is not 
recognized by many countries and has therefore no universal legal sanction. 
The couple disembarked at Santander and the ship proceeded to Lisbon where 
seven weeks of rigging work and repairs finally saw the ship fit for the long 
voyage ahead. 


Lisbon - Portugal. 

We found a shipyard which was able to make all necessary repairs. Expert 
workmen were available, having carried out similar work on other sailing ships. 
Already at that time quite a few changes in the crew had taken place. On 
sailing from Lisbon our crew of sixteen consisted of Norwegians, English, 
Germans, Spaniards and Portuguese. The changes in the crew continued 
Tnnoughout, the voyage, and, at times there were at leastten, different 
nationalities onboard. Of the original crew only five made the whole voyage. 


To reward the crew for their efforts, Captain Wilson arranged a visit to 
Nazaré, about 200 km north of Lisbon. We left early in a chartered bus and 
arrived at 1100 at the small fishing village. This was the right time to watch 
the fishermen perform their difficult task. With the aid of roaring breakers 
they slowly guided the fishing boats toward the shore. The keel of the boats 
dug into the sand. Teams of oxen, which stood in readiness, pulled the heavily 
loaded boats ashore. Scores of women were at hand, eager to carry the fish 
baskets from beach to the highway. This is the sole income these women have. 
For two full fish baskets, having a total weight of about 55 lbs. they receive 
one escudo - about five cents. Even old women partake. Despite their age they 
carry these heavy baskets on their heads. The faster they run, the more baskets 
they carry and the more money they earn. After an authentic Portuguese meal 
in a small restaurant, a group of folkdancers, called Ta-Mare, were waiting 
for us. 


i 
On the beach at Nazare, Portugal. Bare feet and swirling skirts. 


The young girls and men, attired in colourful costumes, sing and dance. 
Captain Wilson was of the opinion that the day’s goal was gained. If we had 
more time at our disposal, we would have liked to remain longer, but it was 
time to say goodbye - "Fare you well". 

Under full sail the "Regina Maris" proceeds down the Tejo-River, past the 
monumental buildings of Lisbon. The royal is dipped to greet the monument of 
Henry the Navigator. 

Gradually the light breeze increases in intensity, and we were proceeding 
at 6-7 knots to Las Palmas in the Canary Islands. Day after day the sun is 
more vertical. Every Saturday toward 8.00 in the evening we sing old shanties. 
Rum is alloted and the vocal chords are strained all the more. A genuine 
mariner cannot see a full bottle without thinking that it is better to deposit 
the contents in his stomach. Yarns are being spun and tricks are played. Many 
languages are spoken: Norwegian, Spanish, English, German, Portuguese. 

Las Palmas. 

Sugar cane, bananas and tourism are the only sources of income here. The 
people seems to be happy and unconcerned. One afternoon a folkdance group, 
"Roque Nublo", performs in a typical Spanish pueblo. More than 2 hours we 
watched the enchanting group. Not only was the music charming, also the 
graceful dancing of the beautiful girls and the men. Even Captain Wilson 
becomes spellbound when he heard the national song of the islands - "Islas 
Canarias". 

On the following day the journey is resumed. Captain Wilson ordered all 
studding sails set. She has now a total of 34 sails. While in the vicinity of Cape 
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A good joke between King Neptune and 
the captain with a third hand. 


Verde Islands a dolphin of 35 lbs. was harpooned by the Captain as it was 
swimming along below the stern. 


The Equator. 

It is a hot day and the ship is decked out in "festive garb". The lifeboat is 
bedecked with the flags of all countries which are represented by the 
international crew. Above Captain Wilsons and Neptune ‘s place flies the flag 
of the city of Arendal, which we cherish especially. In the afternoon the stage 
is set. King Neptune arises out of the waves with his retinue and is welcomed 
on board by Captain Wilson. Neptune has brought along an especially lovely 
figure, "Regina Maris" - "Queen of the Ocean", (Mrs. Wilson), who has designed 
for herself as "Queen of the Ocean" an exotic costume. Then Captain Wilson 
requests King Neptune and his wife to take their places and undertake the 
baptism of the "sullied" Europeans. Neptunes personnel has also made their 
appearance on board, amongst them a dentist, a general physician, two police- 
men for special cases, a barber, and various paraphernalia for the baptizing of 
the "unclean". The first one is A. from Norway. Neptune claims to have heard 
that A. is no longer able to gaze into the wonder ful world of the ocean, there- 
fore his eyes had to be examined. But, unfortunately, we had no occulist on 
board. The secretary, W. gives him ultramodern binoculars consisting of two 
rum bottles tied together. A; is convinced of the fact that his eyes will be 
healed for all times and therefore gazes through this mysterious magic glass. 
It is only a secondary phenomenon that, while doing this, a stream of salt water 
is injected into his eyes. 
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A word in your ear. Pepe and the Notary Gentle persuasion from Neptune’s trident. 
during the Equator ceremonies. 


The two doctors decide after a careful diagnosis that A’s hair is much too 
blond and that therefore he could never grow a beard. As an effective antidote 
they give him a large dose of cocoa. From now on A. is no longer blond, but 
brown as a mulatto. A completely new Norwegian type. When the doctor wishes 
to test his knee reflexes with a giant hammer to see whether he is seaworthy, 
the latter does not conduct himself very politely against the doctor, he gives 
the doctor, with his well functioning kneecap and the attached foot a kick in 
the bottom. Our doctor falls headlong into a large water basin anc requires 
some moments to recuperate from this "scandalous" shock. Thereupon Neptune 
gives an angry command that A. be thrown immediately into the briny sea on 
account of his intolerable Viking manners in order to be cleaned from the dirt 
of the northern hemisphere. Our second victim, T. from England, did not fare 
much better. The dentist establishes that all his teeth were loose and had to 
be extracted and be fitted with false teeth, which would last longer. T. is laid 
on a stretcher and treated according to all techniques of modern dentistry. 
The doctor has to go so far as even to pinch his buttock to cause the teeth to 
fall out of his mouth. T. has lost all his teeth through a large boring machine. 
It is a hilarious scene. But T. has to submit to another cure at the hands of 
the barber, who establish beyond the shadow of doubt that T.’s hair is full of 
small animals which must be killed immediately. Here the barber demonstrates 
his perfect hair-style artistry which would make the most sophisticated 
Parisian hair-stylist wince with utmost envy. 

Thereupon, by means of a Bosun’s chair, which was suspended to the course 
yardarm, he was ducked into the deep in order to be baptized according to the 
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Equator cermonies. 
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ancient rite. We must still mention another member of the crew, the 
Portuguese seaman, A. Fried eggs in A’s face left no doubt that we had a 
Chinaman, nicknamed a "celestial" on board - thats how yellow his face was. 
In order to dispel any doubts, Neptune, the ruler of the seas, commanded him 
to be dunked in the waves, so that he too might be freed from the dust of 
Europe and the fried eggs. The day and the equatorial baptism passed by so 
fast that no one noticed how rapidly the sun was sinking below the horizon. A 
punchbow! specially prepared by the cook, crowned the event. Amidst all this 
tomfoolery we had drifted several miles off course. 

On the Brazilian coast we came in contact with cargo vessels, all of which 
greeted us and even altered course in order to get a closer look. A Brazilian 
man-of-war greeted us with a thunderous noise by the sirens, typical Brazilian 
enthusiasm. That was a slight forecast of Rio de Janeiro. Here a party was 
prepared for the Norwegian Princess Ragnhild, eldest daughter of H.M. King 
Olav V. of Norway, and her husband. To climax the evening, our artist from 
Germany presented the Norwegian Princess and her husband with a drawing of 
"Regina Maris" to commemorate their visit. 

The original plan was to make a circumnavigation by way of Cape of Good 
Hope to Australia, across the South Pacific and return to Europe by way of 
Cape Horn. However, soon after sailing from Rio de Janeiro en route to Cape 
of Good Hope it was decided to change the voyage completely. The time 
involved to carry out the originally intended voyage was the main reason, but 
also the change was influenced by the temptation to sail round Cape Horn from 
east to west. The voyage was therefore now planned for Cape Horn, Callao, 
Panama and via New York to Europe. This would bring us back to Norway by 
July 1967. The course was shaped for Montevideo to replenish provisions and 
fresh water, Christmas was spent at sea and we arrived to Montevideo at the 
end of December. 

Although doubling Cape Horn in summertime the crew became worried and 
in Montevideo seven of the original and by now well trained crew members 
signed off. Six hands were signed on - two Argentinians, two Uruguaians, one 
Mexican and one German. After New Years day in Montevideo we started out 
on the last leg of the passage to the Horn accompanied by a last minute 
"Pampero" warning. Luckily, however, the Pampero passed behind us, apart 
from this and a small accident which put two of our remaining experienced 
hands in bed, we continued without further incident southwards, heading for 
Strait Le Maire. Although the temperature now began to drop appreciably the 
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Princess Ragnhild of Norway at the cocktail party onboard, given in her honour, at Rio de Janero. 
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wind and weather otherwise remained favourable. We were pushed on through 
Strait Le Maire and along the coast of Tierra del Fuego by a fair breeze from 
north-east. The ship was followed by seabirds, mollymawks, cape pigeons and 
the lordly albatross. They soared close by the yardarms, under the jibboom and 
continually zig-zagged across our wake, - it was as if they were questioning 
our entry into their territory. 


Tierra del Fuego - Islas Estados. 

Early morning... it is cold. The wind is very favourable, force 6 from north 
-north-west. We are delighted by the gorgeous sunrise which is much different 
here in the south, more colourful. The huge mountain range rises out of the 
morning mist, a wild, rocky terrain unfolds before our eyes. On the long chain 
of mountains we can clearly discern snow. It glistens with a yellowish tinge in 
the) sun. 


Cape Horn - Toward the South. January 26-27, 1967. 

Just as the bright sun was dispersing the last whisps of fog, Cape Horn 
loomed on the horizon dead ahead, it was an awe-inspiring spectacle. We could 
hardly believe this unexpected lucky weather and ignoring all warnings about 
the treacherous Cape we proceeded until noontime when we were three- 
quarters of a mile off. A celebration group photo of the crew was taken on 
the foredeck, it was indeed a memorable moment for us all. Cape Horn - this 
most feared, famous and notorious rock which has demanded its toll from so 
many seafarers of all countries in the world, we are now seeing from our own 
"Regina Maris". Cape Horn is situated on an island 56° latitude south, some 
276 miles south of the Magellan Strait, no great distance, but not many 
mariners have ever viewed Cape Horn. The prevailing winds are south - south- 
west, west and north-west. Most of the time winds of storm and hurricane 
force blow around the Horn. Beyond latitude 56° no land offers resistance. We 
of the "Regina Maris" are proud of having doubled Cape Horn from east to 
west in the roaring forties and the screaming fifties. Captain Wilson is pleased 
with the crew and the performance of the vessel. Each one is somehow 
fascinated by the sight and voices his opinion. Some even say that the summit 
of the rock would be an excellent site for a house. Another one would like to 
climb to the top in order to have something rather unusual "to write home 
about". We are all happy for being privileged to view the rock at such close 
range. : 


A specimen Royal Albatross, wingspan Ilft. 3ins. is taken for presentation 
to the Cape Horn Club. 


To linger in that vicinity was tempting, but it was decided to continue with- 
out further delay on a westerly course. But it was not long however, before 
the weather showed definite signs of a change. First the barometer started to 
fall and then by the middle of the afternoon the wind suddenly died away and 
in the west heavy cloud banks appeared. All hands were called, even so before 
all sails were stowed with extra seizings and the storm sails set, the storm 
was upon us and we were hit by a tremendous blast of wind from the south- 
west. To avoid the lee shore, the ship was wore and continued on south-easterly 
heading. By evening the wind was gusting to gale force ten and we were driven 
back eastward. For three days we continued under the same weather con- 
ditions. At night we hove to, during the day we tried to make westing. When 
the gale eventually abated we were approximately 200 miles to the south of 
Cape Horn. We then put the ship on the port tack and headed in a north- 
westerly direction on a course which would keep us well clear of the Horn. At 
the end of the first week of February we had made sufficient westing to allow 
us to shape a course more to the north, keeping well off the coast of Chile. 

During a relatively calm day the Master shot four albatrosses, the biggest 
of which mesured 11 feet 8 inches between the wings. All were perfectly shot 
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without being damaged, and immediately wrapped and care fully placed in the 
deepfreeze to await prepartion and stuffing by the taxidermist in New York. 
The stuffed birds were later distributed as gifts to the Cape Horn Museum in 
Saint Malo, the Maritime Museum in Oslo, the Maritime Museum in Arendal, 
and the biggest one was presented to the Senior Officers” Club in Arendal. 
They are all prominently displayed. 

A few days afterwards the albatross took revenge. During a squall at night 
the fore topgallant mast parted just above the topgallant yard and the mizzen 
topmast sprung. The wreckage was cleared away and "bald-heaced" we arrived 
at Callao, fifty-six days out from Montevideo. Off the southern part of the 
Chilean Coast an average speed of 11 knots was observed over a period of 
twenty-four hours. 

Three weeks were spent at Callao. Part of the time in overhauling and 
repairing the ship. We watched national and old Inca dances. At Callao the 
Master decided to make an unscheduled call at Jacksonville, Florida, for dry- 
docking and repairs to the fore topgallant and Mizzen topmast. 

By the end of March we set out for Panama. In the calms in Bay of Panama 
we shot an amount of turtles and harpooned a porpoise weighing approximately 
400 Ibs. After the Canal passage we stayed a couple of days at Cristobal and 
made excursions to old Panama and inland. 

From Panama we sailed south-east to the San Blas Archipelago. For two 
days we had a most interesting time on one of the islands. The Indians still 
live a way of life that has not changec for centuries. A big barbecue was pre- 
parec for the population of the Island. It was a great success with plenty to 
eat and drink. Everyone and most of all the Indians enjoyed themselves. We 
were given a wonder ful send-off by dozens of canoes, the Indians dressed for 
the occasion in their colourful native dress. It was a pretty and indeed rare 
sight to witness in this, the 20th Century. On our northbound run we passed 
by Porto Bello. It was here that the English pirate Henry Morgan made his 
landfall before marching against Panama. 

Our next port of call was Jacksonville for our much needed dry-docking and 
repairs. The trip through the Caribbean was uneventful. We sighted Jamaica, 
rounded the north-east corner of Cuba and sailed through the Straits of Florida 
with favourable winds and currents. 

During an approximate three weeks at Jacksonville the ship was gradually 
brought up to standard. The new fore topgallant mast and the mizzen topmast 
were enlarged and sky and moon sails were added. New sails arrived in time 
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from our sailmaker in Kristiansand, Norway, and were bent. Finally the hull 
was sand-blasted, painted and all the bright work brought up to high-gloss 
finish. During this time the crew toured Florida, the old city of St. Augustine, 
St. Petersburg where the replica H.M.S. Bounty is moored, and to places such 
as USDC.GuUiy sr ernitony.. 

The voyage continued, first a brief visit to Nassau in the Bahamas and to 
the island of San Salvador where Columbus landed, then on to Nor folk, Virginia 
and New York. 

At the beginning of June we sailed up the Hudson River. The reception 
accorded us was the biggest and most overhelming we had ever experienced. 
There was a steady, gentle breeze from north-east which just kept the sails 
filled. The Master had decided to leave all sails up until the very last moment. 
We made our way slowly up the river, below the bridge, and by now we were 
being escorted by the U.S. Coast Guard cruisers, Coast Guard helicopters were 
buzzing around overhead, and astern came Fire Brigade boats shooting jets of 
water into the air. Everywhere sounded ships whistles and sirens. Both our 
cannons were fired on passing the Statue of Liberty. It was not long before 
Manhattan was drawing close, and as if we had been hit by a squall we brailed 
and clewed up all sails. Heaving- and mooring lines, and fenders were ready 
for going alongside. We tied up to a pier close to Battery Place. As a special 
privilege we were given the pier and docking facilities also the services of 
both tug and pilot free of charge - as guests of New York City. This was really 
a gracious reception to the "Queen of the Seas" and was followed up by invit- 
ations, excursions and parties ashore. Flying the Maltese colours the two 
Norwegian owners, Captains John and Sifried Wilson were made Knights of 
Malta and the Order bestowed upon them by His Majesty, King Peter 2nd of 
Yugoslavia, the Order being under the "High Protection of the Royal House of 
Yugoslavia". 

After a very full and exciting week during which we had time to see the old 
seaport of Mystic, Connecticut, with the old vessels, we again put to sea, - 
homeward bound. 

On sailing from New York we were invited to partake in a sailing race in 
Long Island Sound but a dead calm prevented the event from taking place. 
Fine weather with good westerly breezes helped to give us a fast passage 
across the North Atlantic, the Bishop Rock was reached in nineteen days and 
this included a brief stop on the Newfoundland Banks to fish. We called at 
Saint Malo where we again, enthusiastically, were received by the Cape 
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The newly - fledged Cape Horners arrive at Oslo. 


Horners. We received our membership in the Amicale Internationale de 
Capitaines au Long Cours - Cap Horniers, with right to fly the flag of the 
association. New wonder ful cays were spent in this historic and charming little 
port. | 

Now ahead of us - Oslo and Arendal and the end of the voyage. We were 
back in. home waters and the Captain and crew were all in a happy and 
expectant mood. The ship was given its usual throughout cleaning both above 
and below decks and made as presentable as possible. The paint and bright 
work was given extra gloss and the brass was better cleaned than ever before. 
It was early in August 1967, a beautiful late-summer day we sailed up Oslo 
Fiord, where another tremendous reception awaited us, a fitting climax, in 
fact, to the voyage. Surrounded by hundreds of small crafts, yachts and boats 
we slowly negotiated our way into the inner harbour, small yachts in parade 
line fashion, ferries, large passenger ships and fire boats, - all saluted us. 
Finally we moored up at the Berth of Honour in front of Oslo Town Hall. To 
assist us with mooring lines were the officers and cadets of the training ship 
"Christian Radich" which was berthed on the opposite side ,of the pier, the 
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His Majesty King Olav the Fifth of Norway visits the Barquentine 
"Regina Maris’’ in Oslo upon return from the voyage around Cape Horn, 
1967. 


Seamen ‘s Chorus sang shanties and a large group of Cape Horners were waiting 
to receive the Captain, and the Mayor of Oslo welcomed us back to Norway. 


But it was visit to the ship by His Majesty King Olav V, subsequent to Captain 
Wilson “s having been received in audience by His Majesty, that made the end 
of the voyage so memorable in Oslo. The crew was smartly lined up on deck 
and were each spoken to by the King during his inspection of the ship. 

After a week in Oslo we departed on the final leg of the voyage back to our 
home port - Arendal. It was thirteen months previously that we had set out on 
the start of our voyage. 

A moderate southwesterly gale was blowing in the Skagerak. We came in, 
however, with all sails and in the sheltered waters of the fiord were making a 
good ten knots. A warm welcome of the Cape Horners and Town Officials was 
received, and finally the "Regina Maris" was laid up for winter after a long 
and successful voyage. 
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C. Fox-Smiths: 


Where were the men that served her well, 
Kept her watches and struck her bell, 

Learned and humoured her every whim, 
Conned and steered her and watched her trim, 
Scoured and painted and kept her fine, 

Her decks agleam and her yards ashine? 

What of her sisters swift and tall? 

Time and the sea had claimed them all. 


* * * 


© clipper ships! Where are you now? 
The Trades yet ply, still boom the Westerlies. 
O wasted winds! where ne’er a clipper bow 


Remains of all the dear dead yesterdays. 


* * * 
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Making ‘baggywrinkle. It is wound around stays to prevent chafing of 
the canvas. 


"REGINA MARIS" 
Extract of Logbook 
January 12th - December 15th 1970. 
January 12th: Overcoast - mild weather. Rigging works. 


28th, 29th: Ship towed to pier and stepped Fore- Main and Mizzen lower and 
top masts and fore topgallant mast. 


February 4th: Received provisions and stores. 

I2th: Clear cold weather. Making ready for sea. Stowing provisions and stores. 
Bringing onboard ropes, spare sails and all kind of gear for the rigging during 
the voyage to Cape Town via Las Palmas. Three riggers embarked. Filling fresh 
water tanks. 

1600 snowing. Received new Class certificates. Ship in every respect sea- 
worthy and equipped for the voyage to Australia by way of Cape of Good Hope. 
Charts, sailing directions and all navigational equipment checked and in order. 


13th: 0800 Two tugs alongside - leaving pier. Tugs opening passage in thick 


ice. 


Lag 


0900 passed Oks¢y Lighthouse. Thick ice. Copper plates around the bows little 
damaged. 

1415 Fairly open water. Let go tugs. Set all working sails. 

1600 Log out on Zero. 

1700 Navigation lights on. 1725 Log 10. 


NORTH SEA 


16th: 0100 Tightening up on standing rigging Fore- and Mizzen masts. 1700 
Navigation lights on. 


17th: 1530 Upper bobstay chain connecting link below bowsprit broke. Bowsprit 
and jibboom up a little and bolt for double stay broke. Decided to proceed to 
Southampton for repairs. 


18th: 0030 Embarked harbour pilot. Proceed to anchorage. 

0100 Pilot disembarked. 

1115 Pilot embarked. Heave anchor and stowed. Proceed to Southampton. 
1400 Moored alongside Town quay No 6/7. Pilot disembarked. 

1415 Authorities onboard. 

1430 Free pratique. Repairs and setting up of standing rigging started. 


19th: Overcast - occasional drizzle. Shipyard securing bowsprit and jibboom. 


20th, 2ith: Clear weather. Rigging works continued by workmen from shore 
and Ship’s riggers and crew. Caulking deck. 


22nd: Rain showers. No work. 

1400 All crew for excursion to Portsmouth to see the "Victory". Returned 
onboard 1700. 

1900 All crew to Norwegian Seaman’s Church. The "Regina Maris" film was’ 
shown. 


23rd: Clear weather - colder. Rigging works continue. 


24th: Clear dry weather. Rigging works continue. Caulking deck. Making ready 
for sea. 
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25th: Clear dry weather. Rigging works continue. 
1400 Lord Mayor of Southampton, Admiral of the Port, Kathie Johnsen, paid 
a visit and delivered dispatch for Lord Mayor of Sydney, Australia. 


26th: Clear dry cold weather. Rigging and caulking. 


27th: Overcast. Making ready for sea. Topping off fresh water tanks. Taking 
over stores and provision. All standing and running rigging set up and secured. 
1700 Pilot and Compass Adjuster onboard. Let go all lines. 

1720-1845 Adjusting steering and standard compasses. 

1915 Pilot and Compass Adjuster disembarked. 


Southampton to Las Palmas. 


28th: 0400 Pilot embarked. Proceed to sea through Needles Channel. 
0400 Navigation lights on. 

0655 Pilot disembarked outside Needles Pt. 

0700 Log out on Zero. All working sails set. 

1700 Navigation lights on 


March Ist: 0800 Navigation lights off. Bending sails and rigging. 
1700 Navigation lights on. 


9th: 1700 arriving Las Palmas. Log in 35.5 
1830 anchored. 


10th: Caulking deck and setting up standing rigging - shortening bowsprit and 
jibboom stays. 


llth: Took over stores and provisions. All equipment checked and ship in every 
respect fitted, manned and equipped for the voyage to Cape Town - about 5 
weeks. ; 
1215 Pilot onboard. Two tugs alongside, forward tug broke one of bowsprit 
stays - starboard side, and tore out bolt for cathead backstay. Sent away both 
tugs and went alongside. Filled all fresh water tanks. Repairmen onboard to 
put in new bolt. 
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1635 Finished. 

1650 Let go all hawsers. 

1715 Anchored. 

2245 Agent onboard - cleared ship 

2300 Heave anchor 

2320 Anchor stowed. Navigation lights on. 
2400 Log out on zero. Setting sails. 


Las Palmas to Cape Town. 


I2th: Started fresh water rations. 4 litre per man per day and extra for use in 


galley. Pump locked and Cook in charge of key. 


16th: 0700 Cape Vert (Cape Verde) T = 115. Dist. abt. 20°. 
2lst: 1645 Changed course to avoid strain on rigging by ship’s pitching. 


24th: 1000 Rain squalls - various winds between North and South East, force 
2 - 6. Reeving running rigging and improving on leads. 


30th: Set up 3 outer-uppermost fore-stays, port aftermost backstay and Mizzen 
middle stay to Main top. 


April Ist: Completing running rigging. 


2nd: Checking and improving all running rigging and part of standing rigging. 
Masts and spars one coat linseed oil. 


6th: One Wandering Albatross in the wake. All masts and yards one coat linseed 
oil. Taffrail around poop scraped to bare wood. One coat linseed oil - one coat 
varnish. Dried and stowed all light weather sails. 


7th: Two Wandering Albatrosses around ship. Taffrail and ruddertrunk one coat 
varnish. 


8th: Several Petrels and Shearwaters around ship. All masts and yards one coat 
linseed oil. Taffrail and ruddertrunk one coat varnish. Scraped poop deck to 
bare wood. Painted stanchions and bulwarks. Scraped all wooden ratlines and 
one coat of linseed oil. 
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9th: Painting, scraping and varnishing continued. Petrels, Shearwaters and 
Wandering Albatross follow ship. 


llth: Cape Town. 

0800 Pilot embarked. 

0830 Moored alongside. 

0900 Port Authorities embarked. 

1100 Cleared in. Free Pratique. Orders received to shift to another pier. 
1400 Pilot embarked. 

1500 Moored alongside. 


12th: Started cleaning tanks. 
13th: Started caulking deck. 


14th: Caulking and painting. Checked all standing rigging. 
1130 Pilot onboard. 

1145 Let go all lines. Shift to drydock. 

1300 Entered Drydock. 

2105 Earthquake - No damage. 


15th: Caulking, painting works continued. The Riggers disembarked and 
repatriated to Norway. 

1200 Drydock empty. Inspected bottom. Condition perfect. Caulking ship ‘s side 
above copper sheathing. Putting on two iron bands around stem for extra re- 
inforcement of bobstay fittings. Ranged all chain. 


16th: All works continue. 


17th: 0900 Started flooding drydock. 

1030 Left drydock. 

1100 Moored alongside pier. All works continue. Cook N complained over 
crew ‘sbehaviour. Upon Master ‘s investigation it proved that X and Y promoted 
difficulties for the cook. Master gave both a warning. X and Y have on two 
previous occasions complained over lack of new baked bread and that they only 
got tinned German brown bread (Vollkornbrot). X and Y flatly refused to 
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behave opposite the cook in spite of Masters warning. Both signed off and re- 
patriated 


18th: All works continue. Took over provisions and stores. Cook N cancelled 
contract. 


19th: Topping off fresh water tanks. Making ready for sea. Ship in every 
respect stored, fitted and manned for a voyage of 2 months to Australia. 

1440 Agent and Immigration onboard to clear ship. 

1450 Compass Adjuster embarked. 

1200" Piulot embarked? Left’ pier. 

1530 Pilot disembarked. 

1730 Compass Adjuster disembarked. Hawseholes and chainpipes cemented 
down, anchors secured with extra lashings, anchor windlass greased and 
covered. Stormsails with gear and spares and sea anchor ready available. 
Lifeboats and gear around deck well lashed and secured. Lifelines ready to put 
up, also rudder relief tackle, and ship well equipped with assorted sizes of wire 
and rope strops and tackles. Stormsail sheets reeved on Main and Mizzen 
booms. 

Cook N deserted ship with all his belongings. 


20th: Tightening Mainmast backstays port and starboard - one turn on rigging 
screw. 


25th: Bent Main and Mizzen trysail complete with sheets ready for use. 

1630 Var. light breeze. Brailed in Main and Mizzen - clewed up course - topsails 
- topgallant and royal for hunting seabirds. 

1645 sheeted in all sails - proceed. 


28th: Noon Position: S 41 - 13 E 34 - 12. 

Abt. 1230 a strong squall - force 10 - wind veering from NW to SW - rain and 
hail. All crew on 2 watch system, 8 on each watch of which two helmsmen - 
one outlook - 4 ready stand bye’s. Deck constantly flooded by great following 
seas. Storm center likely in SW - wind veering from NW to SW as center passed 
south of ship eastward when scudding with wind on starb. quarter being in left 
or dangerous semicircle. 
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29th: From 1300 three men at wheel. Ship hard to steer in high following sea. 
Deck constantly flooded. 


30th: The following sea too high to permit more sails than course and lower 
topsail. Deck awash constantly shipping seas sometimes over taffrail but 
mostly over both bullwarks amidships. Scudding before high seas and heavy 
swell. 


May Ist: Same weather - high following sea. 


2nd: Scudding before a very high swell and sea. Wind force 10 in squalls all 
day and night. 
2000 Hove to for the night starb. tack. 


3rd: 0500 Setting sail. 


4th: Sea anchor on deck for airing and stowing easy accessible - ready for use. 
Waveoil-bags and oil readily available. Observed many young Wandering 
Albatross. 


I5th: High sea and swell from port quarter. Starb. bullwarks frequently under 
water. 

Decided to call at Albany, West Australia, before Sydney to embark 
Cameraman Hanusa as ETA Sydney is delayed by approximately 2 weeks. 
Frequent rain squalls - wind force 10 - Torrential rain. 


16th: Persistent squalls - heavy rain. Wind veering. Deck continuously flooded 
by breakers. About 0400 Wind abating to nearly calm - clear sky. Barometer 
continues to fall. 

0445 Set sail and proceed before high swell and sea, from port quarter and 
astern. 

0815 Tremendous rainsqualls - light breeze. Put out 1 x 120 fathoms nylon 
hawser over port bow and waveoil bags. Analysis of weather condition: Wind 
N to NW. High in NE‘ly direction. Low in SW ‘ly direction. Storm area passed 
south of ship, wind veering from N to W. Ship being in left dangerous semicircle 
hove to on port tack. 
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17th: (National Day of Norway) 

0630 K.N.S. (Royal Norwegian Yachting Association) flag to the Mizzen aff. 
030 Ship decorated with flags - Norway, Malta, Panama, England Australia, 
Holland, South Africa, Germany, Arendal Town- and Company Flags, Cape 
Horn flag, Norwegian Ocean Racing and Cruising Club standard, Name 
standard. (Crewmembers” national flags). 

1200 Toasts for the day. Various competitions and play on deck in celebration 
of the day. Wine for lunch and supper. Shanty chorus. 

1630 Navigation lights on. 


18th: (Ascension day). Fair weather. 


23rd: Apparently current sets up cross seas. Ship pitching. 
1840 Anchored King George Sound, Albany, West Australia. 


24th: 0600 Pilot embarked. Heave anchor. Proceed to pier. 

0730 Moored alongside - Authorities onboard. 

0900 Free pratique and cleared in. 

0930 Mayor of Albany onboard. Issued invitation for all crew to reception in 
Town Hall at 1700. 

1130 Interviews with 2 Broadcasting companies. Setting up entire rigging from 
foresto,ait: 

1700 All crew ashore to cocktail reception in Town Hall. "Regina Maris" film 
showed for about 300 people. The Mayor of Albany, Mr. Formby, presented 
ship with plaque of the City. 


25th: Clear dry weather. All crewmembers ashore for excursions and various 
entertainments. Took over fresh provision, stores and filled all fresh water 
tanks. 

2000 all crewmembers ashore for Dinner party. 


26th: Overcast - rain. 

Just before departure Master was presented with a wooden stick - an original 
spear-throwing implement - viz.: An Aboriginal '"Womera". 

0630 Preparing ship for departure. Loading cannons - Setting flags - Music with 
loudspeakers on deck, etc. Large crowd on pier. 

0830 Mayor of Albany, TV- and radio people embarked. 
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0900 Pilot embarked. 

0915 Leaving pier - setting all working sails - Firing cannons, Light breeze 
from. aft. 

1100 All guests disembarked. Proceed to sea. Wonder ful departure and farewell 
to people of Albany. 

1300 Caught one tuna fish about 5 kg. 


27th: (Albany to Sydney). Fair weather. 


28th: Bending all studding sails, Ringtails, Jamie Greens, Rigging swinging 
booms and bending water-sails. Bending Royal staysail and Main flying topsail. 


June 4th: 1415 Gabo Island T = 258, Dist. 8°5 
1630 Green, Capes bear 272 

1645 Navigation Lights on 

1740 Lookout Pt. (Eden) T = 275. 


5th: 0800 Hove to outside Naval Colledge, Jervis Bay. 

0900 Boat from H.M.A.S. "Augac" bringing letter from Commander G.J. 
Marcus Clark - R.A.N. and a bottle of J.W. Black Label. 

0915 Lieutenant R.L. Smith - Operations Officer in Charge, Jervis Bay Capt. 
N.A. Boase, R.A.N. embarked. 

1145 Newspaper Reporters embarked. Proceed to sea bound Sydney, N.S.W. 
2200 two red lights subsituted for navigation lights - Newspaper reporters let 
Dozens of Champagne bottles available to everyone. 


6th: Light breeze from easterly direction - Set all sails - 36 - and proceed 
between Sydney heads to outer harbour. 

1100 Pilot embarked. Underway to inner harbour and pier all sails to yards in 
bunt- and leech-lines. All crew in red attire with Australian Flags on yard 
arms. 

Ship escorted by Police Boat and scores of yachts. 

1200 Moored alongside 3 SYD Cove, Circular Quay. 

1230 Admiral Oldham onboard with TV people, Newspaper Reporters and Royal 
Sydney Yacht Squadron. Ship flood-lighted during night hours. 
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7th: 0830 Aid de Camp for Chief of the Australian Naval Staff, embarked to 
Dieparer Visite Ol SITAVICtOLe Smite. e. Ob. L).5.C. 

1000 Admiral Oldham onboard. Despatches for Prime Minister of Australia, 
Mr. Gorton, delivered and beautiful commemoration Plaque received. 
1030 Sir Victor Smith, embarked to receive despatches from the English First 
Sea Lord, Sir Michael Le Fanu. 

1115 Sir Victor disembarked. 


8th - 2lst: Endless celebrations, excursions, receptions onboard - Cape Horners 
Australia entertained and joined by Commanding Officer for USS "Coral Sea" 
CBA-43 - Captain and C.D.R. U.S. Navy, A.S. Davidson who on June 17th 
visited ship bringing beautiful plaque of USS "Coral Sea" - Aircraft carrier - 
about 50.000 tons and 4.500 crew en route from Vietnam to USA. Before pilot 
embarked at 1000 - at 0900 Lieutenant Commancer W.O.C. Roberts embarked, 
presenting ship with R.A.N. Plaque and Photo Album of all ships having visited 
Syney curing the Cook Bicentenary. Bound Brisbane, Queensland. Fair wind - 
36 sails up. Fired our two cannons - Accompanied by numerous yachts to the 
“Heads. 

1130 disembarked Pilot, TV- and Newspaper reporters. Proceed to sea on star- 
board tack. 

On June 18th Cook B. approached Master. Wanted to leave ship. Would not tell 
reason more than because of some dissatisfied crewmembers. Master per- 
suaded him to remain onboard and gave crew a warning. 

22nd - 30th: June 25th embarked pilot at 1100-1300 moored alongside Berth 
at Naval Depot, New Farn, Naval Club. 1315 Cocktail-reception at the Club. 
1830 Ship flooc-lighted. Great barbeque arrangec by the Naval Association 
Volunteers. 

June 26th All crew to Government House Tea Reception. Delivered Dispatch 
to Premier of Queensland, Bjelke-Pedersen, Esq. The Honourable: The Minister 
fore Pouricm, WMree3. Herbert, Mic vAr presented! ship» withean ancient flagrof 
Queensland which at that time had a flag all of her own. 

June 28th All crew had Tour of the Gold Coast and subsequent lunch by Naval 
Association and Naval League. 

June 29th at 0900-50 school-children inspected ship. 

1100 Commodore Royal Queensland Yachtsquadron and the Vice Commodore 
wishing Bon Voyage, followed up by Commander & Mrs. Allen Evans, Captain 
James Gardyne and Commander & Mrs. Hary Heath. 
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June 30th at 1235 Pilot embarked and disembarked at 1300 - Bound Papeete, 
Tahiti. 

Cook B disembarked June 30th. Informed relation to certain crewmember had 
not improved. 


July Ist to 22nd: At 1645 got one 18 lbs skipjack on the fishing line (Oceanic 
Bonito) and on July 18th at 2000 what first thought to be a Halfbeak (last 
caught in N. Atlantic on October 9th 1969 in approximate position N 21-30 
and W 26-00). By closer examination it was identified to be what in South 
Africa is named "King Herring". 

0745 Pilot embarked outside Papeete. Moored alongside pier at 0815 and pilot 
disembarked. 

1100 Newspaper reporters and TV people embarked. 


23rd - 26th: Workshop improving on the double Bobstays. All crew on excursion 
all around the Island, Venus Point, Gaugin Museum, Botanical Gardens of 
Papeari and also filming. Usual changes of crew. On July 23rd Cook M com- 
plained to Master over behaviour of certain crewmembers. Wanted to leave 
ship. Master tried to convince him to remain onboard and gave crew a warning. 


July 24th Cook M cancelled contract to leave in Papete. On July 25th visit by 
Pitcairn Islanders married and living now in Papete - two sisters, Lettie 
Maistui and Jane Tuahu (born Young). Lettie’s grand daughter had a typical 
blond European appearance. They sent presents to relatives in Pitcairn. 

X complained bread ordered from shore too dark. Wanted white bread. 
Shipchandler took back the ordered brown bread and brought white bread. X 
was supported by one or possible 2 other crewmembers. 

1930 to Navy Headquarters to show the "Regina Maris" film from the voyage 
round Cape Horn. 

Took over stores and.provisions and topped off all freshwater tanks. 

1630 left pier under Master’s command and proceed to sea, bound Pitcairn 
Island. 


July 27th to August 9th: 0600 anchored in Bounty Bay, Pitcairn Island. St.b. 


anchor 5 shackles. 


0630 Boat from shore alongside bringing Magistrate of the Island, Mr. Young 
onboard. 
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Pitcairn Island, some two square miles of volcanic rock is universally known 
because the mutineers of H.M.S. "Bounty" settled there after the mutiny in 
1790. Five generations have resided on this island and are still living in a happy 
state of religious intercommunication. 

0730 half of the crew ashore to visit Island and her town, Adamstown. 
Retumed onboard at noon and second half of crew ashore. Returned onboard 
at 1700. Took over fresh fruits and vegetables. 

1800 fired a lot of rockets as a farewell to the Islanders. Ship in every way 
fitted for a voyage by way of Cape Horn to Montevideo - estimated time about 
two months. 

1900 Anchor stowed and proceed to sea bound Montevideo by way of Cape 
Horn. 

On 9th about 2000 Deckhand T appeared in salon asking explanation for 
proceeding to Cape Horn rather than Chile. About 2030 Cook S appeared on 
poop deck asking same and both were protesting, claiming they were promised 
to proceed to Chile first. Master informed them this assumption was entirely 
wrong. 


August 10th to September 7th: 10th August 1100 all crew on foredeck. 
Informed of new route direct to Cape Horn and Montevideo. X & Y protested 
and tried to stir up mutiny and disobedience to Master’s orders. Otherwise no 
comments aside from a few questions by various crewmembers which were 
replied to everyone’s satisfaction but continued to mutter. X and Y partly 
supported by a few in the formers” attempts to organize disobedience and lead 
the crew. Inventory of provisions taken by 3 crewmembers. A summary signed 
by all crewmembers being prepared. 7 crewmembers started brewing up a 
mutiny because of an alleged call at Valparaiso had been cancelled. Made false 
inventory of stores and provision, refusing ship’s work etc. The loyal crew- 
members in majority and Master fully prepared for maintaining order and 
discipline. 

August 11th 0800 C. reported to Master that crew flatly refused to use hand- 
pumps for bilges - 10 minutes each - every 2 hours - from 0600 to 1800 as 
ordered by Master. Master went to crew “s messroom and explained the simple 
reason and all but X & Y and a few others were satisfied. Working schedule 
worked out for 10 men - each 10 minutes every 2 hours from 0600 to 1800. 
Attempt to promote disobedience amounts to me under the circumstances to 
attempted mutiny, endangering ship and complement and was supported by X 
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é& Y. Master observed water level to) be reduced in bilges duringsas few 
cooperating crewmembers ordinary pumping efforts, and also observed X & Y‘s 
"slow-down" action, which in turn influenced everyone. Handpumping was dis- 
continued at 1700 and never resumed. 


What was the reason why the "Regina Maris" did not return home from 
Austalia by way of Cape Horn? What was the reason for some of the crew ‘s 
leaping at an excuse for contradicting the Captain’s itinerary? 

The rebellion onboard the "Regina Maris" was not a mutiny in the strict 
sense of the word.(1) Captain Wilson used the word "mutineers" in a super- 
heated atmosphere, referring to the crewmembers who did not wish to double 
Cape Horn in mid-winter. 

Captain Wilson has previously given the following interpretation of the case 
to the newspaper "Fedrelandsvennen": 

We were homeward bound by way of Cape Horn when we ran into a tropical 
hurricane which we weathered in & days. It was a strain but the ship was equal 
to this. Seven of the crew-members refused to continue the voyage round Cape 
Horn. It is a matter of regret that the majority of these were Norwegians, and 
in this manner compelled mz: to proceed to Peru and disembark them there. 
This was a great disappointment for the loyal crewmembers who wanted to 
qualify for membership in the Cape Horners’s Club. 

The seven rebellious crew-members referred to the "roaring forties" in the 
Indian Ocean in winter-time, running "the easting down" after rounding Cape 
of Good Hope. They would not chance it 10 degrees more south in the 
ESGheamin ge liities!:. 

This is the Captain’s statement of the reasons for not returning home by 
way of Cape Horn. 

The "mutineers" give other reasons, firstly, infringment upon terms of con- 
tract and secondly, doubt on the condition of the ship. 

The latter argument was invalidated by Hgivold’s Shipyard where the "Regina 
Maris" is now berthed: | 
The ship is - "Shipshape and Bristol Fashion". 


1. Mutiny (definition): A state of affairs involving the defiance 
of recognised authority by subordinates - a revolt - 
insubordination or disobediance of order - sedition. 
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I think it proper to mention here that a couple of years later the new owner, 
sailing the ship in the Pacific, ran a leak which could not be checked by the 
pumps. He contacted the U.S. Coast Guard which sent a rescue vessel. The 
ship was pumped and towed to port. 

If my hand-pumps had been extant at the time, they would have saved a great 
deal of expences. 

For me - underway to Cape Horn and no possibility of contacting a rescue 
vessel - the hand-pumps would have made the difference of "to be or not to 
be" or "dead men tellsnostales-™ 


August 12th, ship run up into the wind. Helmsman X. at wheel. When he was 
reprimanded by Master he claimed that he steered correct and it was the ship ‘s 
fault. Would not listen to Master’s instructions and replied in inpolite and 
offending manner although it was clearly explained the dangers by running into 
the wind, get sails aback or broaching to. 

1415 Helmsman: Y. Ship up into the wind. Sails aback. All hands on deck to 
wear ship. Negligent steering - also told everyone on deck to be careful with 
steering. Master presented provision summary and requests signed by all crew- 
members. On request Master signed a copy with his remarks. 


August 13th, Master ascertained that an ample supply of baking flour has been 
omitted in provision summary. 


August 14th, about 2000 Cook S, Deckhand T & Cook expressed doubts about 
quantities of provision supplies sufficient, and that they felt that I had no 
power to change itinerary, threatening with legal procedures. With T - 
afterwards - a general conversation in all friendliness. 


August 15th: 3 bottles beer per man and a daily ration of 1/5 litre wine 
authorized by Master. .X & Y tried to demonstrate by refusing to accept. 
During sail manoeuvres at about 1530 X at wheel. Started to abuse Master 
with criticism, threatening to take legal steps in Montevideo. Present were: 
M, M, P, P, B. 1845 T appeared in salon bringing X & Y as witness, claiming 
to be landed at Valparaiso - otherwise legal action would be taken on arrival 
Montevideo. The log entry from yesterday referred. Present was also Captain 
Sigfried Wilson. 
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16th: About 0930 X apparently panic-stricken approached Master requesting 
decision to change of itinerary. He was offered tranquilizing tablets. No 
response. Expressed he would get from crew a signed paper entitling him to 
talk on behalf of the crew. 

At 1600 Ship Council. Present: Master, Capt. S. Wilson, M. and C. Considering 
condition and sentiment onboard because of the three mutinous crewmembers. 
S and T threats of legal action and possible sabotage, it was decided to sail to 
Callao, Peru, to disembark the above-mentioned, - a deviation of some 2600 
miles. 

1800 Entire Crew informed. 


22nd: X on relieving wheel at noon put wrong figures in Scrap log: Bar. 30.6. 
(30.14) Log 3.5 (3.0) Temp. 21 (18). Correct numbers as checked by Master in 
brackets. 


27th: 1015 Ship off course up into the wind. Master finding Y at wheel - sitting 
and reading a magazine. Mate C present and informed he had ordered Y to 
stop reading but without response. Master ordered magazine put away and ship 
on course which order Y obeyed. 

1235 Master discovered ship off course. On checking found X at wheel sitting 
on a deckchair arranged behind the wheel adjusting his moustache (beard). 
Master told him to put away the chair and watch the steering. X replied in an 
abusive and impolite matter but removed the chair. Present were C and M. 


From August 15th to 22nd small hurricane Center Stationary - hove to under 


stormsails. 


28th: Considering prevailing Wind and Current decided to call at Talara rather 
than Callao, Peru. 1900 Following 6 crewmembers: J, S, B, Z, N, ® appeared 
in salon cancelling contracts for disembarking first port of call. No reason 
informed. Master informed first port of call would be Talara, Peru. Reason: 
prevailing winds and current. 2000 Ship council in salon. Present Master, Capt. 
S. Wilson, and all loyal crewmembers: C, M, B, M, P, N, B and H. Master 
explained situation and final itinerary: Talara, Peru - Panama Canal - Madeira 
- Kristiansand, Norway, possibly via London which was unanimously accepted. 


29th: During the day received letters from J, S, N, Z and @ with reasons for 
cancelling contracts. B refused to cancel in writing which was accepted by 


Master. 
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31st: 1530 J at wheel - abusing Master who gave instructions to keep course. 
Screaming at top of his voice. 1900 M informed that the loyal crewmembers 
were continously pestered by others and brought a letter signed by the loyal 
crewmembers where they agreed not to be called "loyal crewmembers" and 
the others "mutinous" and did not want names and nationalities in press. 


September Ist: About 1000 J appeared in wheelhouse asking to serve in galley. 
Reason yesterday’s reprimand. Wish granted. 


3rd: 0700 N appeared in wheelhouse asking if possible cancel his notice to leave 
ship. 


4th: 0830 G@ and Z refused to turn to for ordinary ships work (cleaning). At 
1100 Master found @ in cargo hold and Z in his bunk. Both got warning. 1750 
Called N to wheelhouse and informed him that his request to cancel his notice 
to leave in first port of arrival was granted for the reason that I realized that 
he as well as B, @ and Z had been convinced by the ringleaders J and S to 
follow suit in the action. To this N agreed. Present log entry typewritten on 
his letter of notice and carbon copy delivered to him. 


5th: 0645 After repeated warnings to @ who was at wheel yawing continuously 
20 degrees and more, ordered look-out T to take wheel and check @. Took 
lookout myself. 

2000 Z appeared in salon asking permission to follow ship to Panama. This was 
refused - partly on account of his arrogant behaviour which manifested itself 
when he“ left witha" THANK {YOU SO°MUGH". 


6th: 0800 Letter delivered to each: B, Z and @ offering to remain onboard for 
the voyage to Norway as workaways, paying N. Kr. 10,- per day for food and 
lodging. | 

0900 checking provision inventory for preparing "Custom Stores List" for 
clearance in Talara which revealed quantities which shows the previous 
inventory to be quite incomplete both with regard to quantities and assortment 
and a very good safety margin for the intended voyage. 


7th: 0100 Pilot embarked outside Talara, Peru. 
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1400 Harbour-pilot embarked. 1900 moored alongside Pier. Filled all fresh- 
water tanks, and took over provisions, 7 mutineers disembarked. 


8th: 1145 J, S, Z, Band @ called to salon. Present were Master, Capt. S. Wilson 
and the two Mates C and M. The five abandoning crewmembers were 
thoroughly familiarized with the whole matter and which documents Master 
had at hand for possible use. Master recommended S. and the rest to be 
extremely careful, as all documents would be published in case of even the 
slightest critic - from any source. Master expressed his opinion that publishing 
this scandalous matter would harm Norway ‘s reputation abroad as it would then 
undoubtedly go world wide, and he would do his utmost to avoid this. Only in 
self-de fence will the documents be published - but even the smallest shadow 
on him would cause immediate action from his side. Signed C, M, J.Aa. Wilson, 
S. Wilson. 


8th to 13th: J, S, B, Z, @ and Cook § and deckman T disembarked. 

0200 Pilot embarked and disembarked at 0300. 

Proceed to sea bound Panama because of shortage of crew and also time for 
the considerably proionged voyage. On September 9th passed Equator where 
King Neptun embarked and treated the crewmembers from the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

0855 Pilot embarked - 1000 moored alongside pier in Balboa. Pilot dis- 
embarked. 


14th to 25th: Filled all freshwater tanks and took on fruit and vegetables. 
September 16th at 0240 Pilot embarked. At 1400 Anchored in Christobal. 1430 
Pilot disembarked - Crew ashore to Colon Freeport. 

September 17th at 1500 Proceed to sea - first bound Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
but later changed for Willemstad, Curacao, where ship needed to go into dry- 
dock and otherwise various repairs and overhaul. 

0845 Pilot embarked - 0945 moored alongside pier - Pilot disembarked. 
September 25th at 1430 Pilot embarked - shifted to drydock. 1500 Ship moored 
alongside pier in shipyard. 


September 26th to October 23rd: During waiting time for coming into drydock 
all hands in work with repairs and overhaul - checking and tightening up all 
standing rigging and renewing running rigging as necessary. Hurricane season 
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and subsequently a winter voyage across Atlantic Ocean several new sails of 
stronger canvas changed for the light-weather sails. Several dinners and other- 
wise excursions ashore. Made film in Country House "Jan Kock" where a 
beautiful coloured dancing group from Curacao performed Waltz, Mazurka, 
Danca Tamboc, Bastel and Smaden (Elegant but primitive dance). Evening all 
crew to Riis Tafel dinner in restaurant Vitters Moy, Rio Canrio. 


September 30th 1800 B and N appeared in Salon to cancel contract to leave 
in Willemstad. They were both admonished very strongly for such kind of 
behaviour, and their attention very clearly drawn to the fact that their 
unconditional obligation was to assist bringing vessel back to Norway. 


October Ist B and N disembarked. 


October 10th made contract with 6 coloured boys from Curacao and Bonaire 
for the voyage to Norway and to embark 3 days before departure, on or about 
October 17th. 


October 19th 2100 all crew for Chinese Dinner in "Lum Yen". Signed on 7 
Curacao coloured sailors as two more of the old crew broke contract and 
signed on a tanker "to make more money before they came home". Ship well 
equipped and seaworthy for the passage to London. Fresh water tanks topped 
off and provisions, fresh fruit and vegetables taken over. 1130 Pilot embarked. 
1145 Pilot disembarked Proceed to sea. 


October 24th to November 26th: Nothing out of the usual until English Channel 
where we had storm force 10 to 11 and barely escaped ending the voyage on 
a lee shore. November 19th same weather - no other possibility than cancel 
visit to London and proceed out in the North Sea bound Kristiansand, Norway. 
November 27th at 2230.Pilot embarked outside Kristiansand. Weather by then 
good. 2345 Moored alongside pier. Pilot disembarked. November 22nd 
repatriated all foreign crewmembers. Riggers from shore started preparing 
ship for winter. 


November 27th to December 15th: 1500 Prospective buyer for the ship 
embarked for inspection where he was accomodated overnight. November 28th 
sales contract signed and started making ready for sea as one condition was 
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to deliver the ship in Schveningen, Holland. Signed on a skeleton crew - ship 
in every respect seaworthy and fitted for the voyage to Holland. December 
12th at 1600 Pilot embarked and disembarked at 1635. Proceed to sea. 
December 14th Pilot embarked at 2235 outside Ymuiden. December 15th 
Moored alongside Pronk Shipyard Pier. Pilot disembarked. Entire crew paid 
off. All documents left with the new owner and Captains John Aage and 
Sigfried Wilson disembarked at 1430 to return to Norway. 
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"REGINA MARIS" 
February 13th - onwards. 
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VOYAGE OF THE "REGINA MARIS" 1969 - 1970 
from Norway to Australia by way of Good Hope 


across the Indian Ocean. 


(From a crewmembers diary) 


Clipper Barquentine "Regina Maris" commenced her passage on February 
13th, 1970 in order to represent Norway during the Bi-centenary celebrations 
of Captain Cook’s landing in Botany Bay in 1770. 

Two tugs/ice breakers manoeuvered her 15 miles out from Kristiansand to 
clear her from the pack ice barrier - any further delay and she would have 
been completely iced in. It was intended that she would make a brief call at 
Plymouth on February 17th to take on stores which were being flown from 
Norway to England. 

However, on Tuesday February 17th the "Regina Maris" encountered very 
high winds in the Channel and was forced to put into Southampton docks on 
the morning of February 18th. The damage incurred included the breaking of 
one of the two bobstays and one of the topmast forestays also broke loose. 

The Captain hopes that the "Regina Maris" will sail for Australia on Tuesday 
February 24th, when the last of the stores are aboard and the repairs have 
been completed. 

After a trying voyage of about 15.000 miles averaging 7 knots, we arrived 
to Sydney, New South Wales. 
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Running the Easting down in winter-time across the Indian Ocean, South of 
40 degrees was an experience. 

Interesting was our call at Cape Town where the ship was in drydock. 
Norway ’s national day, May 17th, was celebrated in a lull between gales, 
storms and squalls. 

As good luck would have it, we had an easterly breeze and could enter Sydney | 
between the heads with all of our 38 sails. After having brailed in and clewed 
up all sails, 13 of the crew adorned the yards in red uniforms, displaying 
Australian flags. 

We were now in port and ready to take advantage of everything which was 
denied us-at sea. 
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“Goodbye, fare you well’’ Passing Torungen Light 
at the start of the long voyage. 


FROM ANOTHER DIARY 


The Barquentine "Regina Maris" will follow the route of Captain James 
Cook’s first voyage to Australia via Cape Horn. She will officially represent 
Kongelig Norsk Seilforening - the Royal Norwegian Yacht Club - in Sydney 
during the Cook Bi-centenary Celebrations in April 1970. 

"Regina Maris" will be making a Norwegian tribute to Captain Cook with 
her forthcomming epic voyage. She will be sailing from Plymouth about 
10th/11th September and will return to Plymouth via Cape of Good Hope, the 
total voyage taking about 13 months. 

The K.N.S., which is also the National Authority of Yachting in Norway, will 
entrust the safe delivery of a Challenge Cup to Captain John Aage Wilson - 
member of K.N.S. - to carry out to Sydney with him. 

The Challenge Cup will be presented on behalf of K.N.S. to the Royal Sydney 
Yacht Squadron for racing the new Olympic Soling Yacht class. A competition 
was held by the International Yacht Racing Union, for the designing of a new 
3-men keel boat for the 1972 Olympics at Kiel, Germany. The competition was 
won by the Norwegian designer, Jan H. Linge, with his Soling yacht, and Solings 
are now being produced under license in many parts of the world. The Soling 
is the second yacht designd by Norway to be accepted for Olympic Class 
Racing, the first being the Dragon. 

The Captain of the "Regina Maris" will also be entrusted with a despatch to 
accompany the Cup and request that the rules for the racing be laid down by 
the R.S.Y.S. This will be signed by Crown Prins Harald, who is Commondore 
GiethcwJs.IN. Sad he. Patroneoftthe K.N.S..is 11oM..King, Olav :V.of Norway. 
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Special Despatches have been entrusted to Captain Wilson to carry aboard 
the "Regina Maris" out to Australia in the Wake of Captain Cook and safely 
deliver these on their arrival. 

First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Michael Le Fanu, G.C.B., D.Sc., is sending a 
Despatch to Vice-Admiral Sir A.L. Smith, Chief of Australian Naval Staff. The 
order to the Captain to carry the First Sea Lord’s Despatch has been taken 
from the time of Captain Cook and reads as follows: 

"Whereas you are to receive herewith a pacquet for Vice-Admiral Sir A.L. 
Smith, Chief of Australian Naval Staff which pacquet contains Dispatches of 
very great importance to the Public Service; you are hereby required and 
directed to put to sea in the Ship you command at the very first opportunity 
of Wind and Weather and to proceed without a moments loss of time to 
Australia. 

You are to keep a proper weight constantly affixed to the pacquet and in 
case you shall meet with an enemy of superior force, and find it impossible to 
avoid being taken, you are to throw said pacquet overboard." 

Sir Alexander Downer, K.B.E., High Comissioner for Australia, is sending a 
Despatch to the Prime Minister of Australia. 

The Honourable A. J. White, Agent-General for Tasmania, is sending a 
Despatch to the Honourable W. A. Bethune, Premiere of Tasmania. He is also 
sending a document illustrating the "Regina Maris" to the Cook Museum at 
Adventure Bay, Tasmania, which will be framed and hung in the Museum. 

The Honourable A. Landa, C.M.G., LI.B., Agent-General for New South 
Wales, is sending a Despatch to The Honourable R. W. Askin, Premiere of New 
South Wales. 

Sir Alan Summerville, B.Sc.,L1.D., Agent-General for Queensland, is sending 
a Despatch to The Honourable J. Bjelke-Petersen, Premiere of Queensland. 

Mr. K. L. Milne, Agent-General for South Australia, is sending a Despatch 
to The Honourable Steele Hall, M.P., Premiere of South Australia. 

Sir Horace Petty, Agent-General! for Victoria, is sending a Despatch to The 
Honourable Sir Henry Bolte, K.C.M.G., Premiere of Victoria. 

The Honourable G. P. Wild, M.B.E., Agent-General for Western Australia, 
is sending a Despatch to The Honourable Sir David Brand, K.C.M.G., M.L.A., 
Premiere of Western Australia. 

The Lord Mayor of Plymouth, Alderman George Creber, is sending a 
Despatch to The Mayor of Sydney. 
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EXTRACT OF MATE M.’S DIARY. 


My log starts: 
13th September 1969. Saturday. 


0715 Let go all lines with pilot onboard. No sightseers save for the crew of 
the sail training schooner Malcolm Miller. 0740 Dropped anchor off Drakes 
Island 300 yards from replica ship "Nonsuch". Crew then engaged on unseizing 
allg@eioresand ait cand square sailss 1000 9B-B:C€. TV film unit ,on board. 
Commenced setting all fore and aft sails and heaved anchor. Wind light 
northerly offshore. Square sails sheeted down but little headway made. Course 
set to pass in front of the Hoe before turning onto the other reach which would 
take us to seaward and pass breakwater. Tide ebbing. L115 Firing of the 
cannons commenced. Soon after the first salvo was fired a rare tragic accident 
occured. While C. was re-loading the portside cannon, the gunpovder he was 
ramming into the chamber exploded causing him hand, wrist and facial injury. 
The ram-rod was blasted out of the chamber and lost overboard. The Captain 
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applied first aid in the form of dressings and bandages to his right hand and 
wrist. His sight did not seem to be affected. He was then conveyed ashore by 
a TV launch. After the accident we continued sailing out of the Sound in 
company with the "Nonsuch". Passed break-water 1300 hrs. Then commenced 
clewing up and brailing the sails and parted company with "Nonsuch" she 
setting more on a westerly course for Fowey, we turned about and returned 
back inside of the breakwater, dropped anchor to await news of C. 

1700 hrs. Captain ashore, returned 1930 hours with news that although he 
was to be detained in hospital overnight his injuries not as serious as first 
thought. 

To celebrate the good news of our shipmate the Captain had brought back 
5 crates of beer from shore. 

An enjoyable evening was then spent on the amidship deck, drinking and 
singing shanties, the Captain at times acting as shanty man. He was most 
emphatic on the correct way of singing "Rolling Home" and is determined to 
teach us the right way to sing before we arrive in Australia. The evening was 
concluded by B. on the skysail yard with his trumpet, rehearsing the tune 
"When the Saints Come Marching In". So ended the first eventful day of this 
voyage. 


14th September 1969. Sunday. 


Still at anchor in Plymouth Sound, weather overcast slight rain and drizzle, 
wind light and from the shore. 

1425 hrs. received news that C. will not be rejoining ship until Madeira. 
Immediately set to heaving and catting the anchor. Passed lighthouse on the 
western end of the breakwater at 1545 hrs, our voyage in the wake of Captain 
Cook had at last begun. In contrast to yesterdays escort of boatloads of keen 
photographers and film units our departure today was witnessed by only a few 
weekend yachtsmen and fisher-men. The sea flat calm and glass like in 
appearance, condition become more overcast and fog threatened. 

1800 hrs. owing to thickening fog the bow look-out commences the manual 
operation of the fog-horn. Pass close by an English yacht mainsail number 
2410, they shout and ask their position and to where we are bound. 

2030 hrs. pass through a thunderstorm streaks of lightning flash across the 
sky and light up the ship. 

2210 Lizard Head lighthouse abeam about 7 miles distance. 
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15th September 1969. Monday. 


Our first day at sea, and not a very memorable one, weather still calm and 
overcast wind very light from the north-east. In the afternoon purpoises start 
to escort the ship, at times they break surface to reveal their white bellies, 
before diving again, a brief distraction from life on board the ship. 


16th September 1969. Tuesday. 


Position approx. Lat. 46° 20° N. Long. 8° 40° W. Spent some time on the 12 
to 4 AM watch last night watching the purpoises as they rush towards the bow 
looking like glowing torpedoes their whole body outline being lit up by the 
phosphorescence in the water. 1130 hrs. owing to missing wind from southwest, 
brailed and seized all fore and aft sails. Also lowered yards and seized all 
square sails. Wind gradually increased during the remainder of the morning and 
there was every indication from the sky appearance that we were in for a blow. 
At 1300 hrs. it was gusting gale force 7 to 8 from southwest, the wind as the 
old sailormen would say a dead muzzler. 1500 hrs. heavy rain squalls struck 
the ship, and as they were passing over the wind suddenly veered more to the 
west then to the northwest. 1600 hrs. when the wind still at gale force from 
the northwest the Captain gave orders to set, the 3 inner jibs, 2 lower staysails 
and mainsail. By now we had begun to ship water along the lee-rail and over 
the fo csle head, the ship also took up a definite heel to port, working on deck 
without a good hand or foot hold became more difficult, many of us ended up 
sliding into the scuppers when she rolled, sea sickness also began to make its 
presence felt amongst the crew. 1630 hrs. Captain’s orders were that we were 
to set the course and lower topsail. There was not an immediate rush of hands 
to go aloft I remember. It was the roughest weather and sea that many of us 
had ever had to go aloft on the yardarm in, and we all knew that a good hand 
hold was essential. As soon as the sails were sheeted home we braced hard up 
on the startboard tack. 2230 wind blowing as hard as ever - have to go aloft 
to take in lower topsail and course, heavy rain squall struck at the time to 
make the job more difficult. Also took in upper and top staysail and flying jib 
that had been set. Gale continues all night, lot of water on deck, with ship 
rolling and crashing her way through the seas, at times the clinometer 
measures off 40° angle of heel. On a course 210° compass but making quite 
a bit of leeway speed patent log 6 knots. 
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17th September 1969. Wednesday 


Position Lat. 44° 15° N. Long. 9° 30° W. approx. In second day of this gale, 
the Bay of Biscay is certainly living up to its reputation. Wind has been at 
force 7 to 8 all day, N.W. occasional rain showers and also periods of sunshine. 
The ship has been heeled over now for the last 36 hours, still a lot of water 
on deck, seas at times breaking over the port bulwarks. Have not had to lay a 
hand on the braces or sheets all day, still driving along under 3 headsails, 2 
lower staysails main and main topsail doing a good 6 knots, one gets the 
impression the Captain intends driving the ship to the limit. At times the bows 
and fo’csle head are briefly hidden from sight by the sea and flying spray only 
to reappear, seconds later looking as strong and powerful as ever. Most of the 
cabins are now in quite a mess being littered up with drying clothes and oilskins 
and upturned drying sea-boots and socks, we all look forward to the warmer 
more southern latitudes and the chance to dry out everything. 


18th September 1969. Thursday. 


Position approx. Lat. 41° 40 min N. Long 11° W. At 0400 hrs. approx. 45 
miles due west from Cape Finisterre and approx. 630 miles from Plymouth. A 
wonder-ful days sailing, the best I have experienced in the "Regina Maris". 
Wind having eased to force 5 from the northwest it enabled us to set the square 
sails braced around hard on the starboard tack, so now bowling along doing 8 
knots. Early this morning the main topsail split, so we had to go aloft, unbend 
it and lower it down to the deck, this is our first sail damage and no doubt it 
will not be our last. Restowing and securing the boxes of provisions and ships- 
gear in the cargo hold all afternoon some of it had slipped and moved in 
Tuesdays gale. The Captain measured our speed using the old fashioned 
knotted line and sand-glass method, over the stern, it caught the interest and 
attention of the crew-members on board who all rushed aft to see what the 
Captain’s new game was. In all have had 14 sails up today, the Captain decides 
to keep all of them set during the night and hope that the wind does not change 
or increase. 


19th September 1969. Friday. 
Position approx. Lat. 39° 36° N. Long. 13° 52° W. Wind holds steady all night 


and we reel off another 34 miles in the 12 midnight to 4AM watch a good 8 


1/2 knots. Barometer now 30.2 and rising. Temperature 18° C. Wind about 
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force 5 from the north, has been sunny all day with cumulus cloud about. Have 
had 4 more extra fancy sails set today, the sky and moonsail, flying staysail 
and upper flying jib, so 18 sails set in all now. The "Regina Maris" must really 
have looked a cloud of sail to anyone on a passing steamer they probably would 
not have belived their eyes at such a sight - a clipper ship sailing the seas in 
this day and age. Has not been so much water on deck today although the seas 
have gone considerably down there is still the occasional swell rolling up from 
the west and catching the ship, the aftermath of our gale no doubt. 

The wind has held steady coming from a point just abaft the starboard beam, 
one cannot help feeling that the "Regina Maris" really excels herself in these 
conditions of sea and wind for the last to days now we have not had to lay a 
hand on the braces or sheets, the ship has really sailed herself. I have spent 
some time today wast fully standing on the after deck, gazing up at the mass 
of billowing canvas, moved by the sight of it all and the thought of the fact 
that we are really re-enacting the historic voyage of Cooks, 200 years ago. 
The silence of the occasion is broken only by the sounds which are peculiar to 
a ship under sail, rush of water past the bows, the noise of the wind past the 
leeches, the sudden jerking and chucking of the clew cringles and the swilling 
coughing of water in the port scuppers. 


20th September 1969. Saturday. 


Position approx. Lat. 36° 56° N. Long. 16° 24° W. Approx. 250 sea miles to 
Madeira. The weather is somewhat warmer today the thermometers on the 
side of the wheelhouse record air temp. as 20° C. a 4 to 5° rise from 2 days 
ago. The sea has now turned a deep blue in colour and appears to have a 
friendly sparkle about it, the wind has held steady from the north north east, 
this morning brailed the mizzen out and came about so we now have the ship 
sailing on a broad reach, on roughly a compass course of 190° for Madeira. 
Have been logging about 6 1/2 knots all day. We have taken full advantage of 
the warm, sunny weather today, and have been drying our damp clothes and 
airing our bed-linnen. Dave the galley boy tried his hand at baking cakes this 
afternoon, the result, some delicious fairy cakes and a sponge cake, we are 
trying to persuade him to make more tomorrow. As the weather now seems 
fairly settled the Captain decides to keep all the fancy sails set tonight, baro- 
meter is on 30.30 inches and steady. 
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21st September 1969. Sunday. 


Position approx. Lat. 34° 15° N. Long. 16° 30° W. Saw the first ship last night 
on the 12 to 4 AM watch, it crossed astern of us going fast appeared to be on 
course for Gibraltar. Another warm, sunny day, the ship still sailing well. 
Captain now says we will arrive off Madeira at daybreak tomorrow, so we are 
all looking forward to seeing land. Have been a week at sea now and have 
covered well over a thousand sea miles. Restowing and remarking the spare 
sails today which is quite a job, it is important that we know exactly where 
any particular replacement sail is so that it can be brought out quickly in an 
emergency. 1930 hrs. clewed up the moon, sky, royal and topgallant sails also 
let down the flying jibs, the 3 uppermost staysails and brailed in the mizzen, 
although it was then dark, the moon light enabled us to see, to work out on 
the yards. Having taken in the sails we all retired to the mess below and were 
given a ration of rum and blackcurrant from the Captain. At 2245 lookout 
called that he had sighted the lighthouse on Pta. do Pargo, Madeira bearing on 
the starboard bow. 2345 took in all remaining sails except fore staysail and 
main sail. With the breeze now light from the north east and with nearly all 
way off the ship we closed very slowly with the Island of Madeira. 


22nd September 1969. Monday. 


0400 hrs. proceeded around the eastern tip of the island then towards 
Funchal. As the dawn broke the cliffs and high land of the island became more 
discernible. 0900 hrs. with pilot on board entered the harbour of Funchal, 8& 
days out from Plymouth, and with the first leg of our voyage now completed. 
The sun now very hot with no breeze inside the harbour, we were soon all 
sweating like pigs as we heaved and pulled on the mooring lines to draw the 
ship alongside the pier. Our biggest surprise was the presence of a big German 
cruise ship from Ltibeck moored just astern of us with the name of none other 
than the "Regina Maris". A strange coincidence that the two ships each 
signifying a different era in the history of sea travel should meet in this small 
harbour. Customs, harbour officials and ships agents all swarm onboard the 
crew soon engrossed in their letters from home. It is not long before the ship 
is surrounded by street traders both up on the pier and in boats around the 
ship, trying to sell us souvenirs and trinkets. In the evening together with the 
Captain we pay a visit to the dining room of the German cruse ship for a 
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screening of the Regina Maris film, it is well enjoyed and appreciated by the 
passengers as well as the crew of the ship, afterwards sample some of their 
cool German beer. 


Tuesday 23rd September 1969. 


Several of the boys are touchy this morning on the subject of girls, they 
went into town last night and had all their pay money extorted by the girls in 
the bars. It is again very hot, work on deck all morning, also took aloft the 
new main topsail and reeved the tacks, tackle and brails. Two large wooden 
wine barrels brought on board, all were diappointed to find they were empty. 


"Regina Maris" - September 1969. Bay of Biscay - Madeira. 
From another diary: 


Gale force wind gusting 7 to 8 from the Southwest and accompanied by heavy 
rain squalls greeted the ship as she came into the Bay of Biscay on the first 
leg of her voyage to Australia. Water shipped along lee rail, over fo csle head 
and port bulwarks, plus a 40° angle of heel to port, made working on deck and 
aloft pretty hair-raising for the crew, new to such circumstances as they were. 
For two days through Biscay, the wind, although having veered later to north, 
remained force 7 to 8 and "Regina Maris" had only 7 of her 34 sails set, rolling 
and crashing her way through at a good 6 knots. The only damage incurred was 
the splitting of the lower topsail. 


22nd September - the "Regina Maris" entered Funchal Harbour, Madeira, her 
first? port ‘olveall 

C. rejoined the ship on September 24th, his right hand and wrist still 
bandaged, a bloodshot left eye and eyelashes away, but otherwise none the 
worse for his accident in Plymouth when gunpowder in one of the cannons 
exploded as he was reloading. 


On Monday 29th September - the first official function of the voyage took 
place. Captains John and Sigfried Wilson planted a tree in the public gardens 
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over-looking Funchal Harbour. The planting was attended by the Civil and the 
Military Governors of Madeira, The Lord Mayor of Funchal and the Bishop of 
the Island who blessed the tree. The tree itself is similar to the one Captain 
James Cook planted on nearly the same spot - almost exactly 200 years ago - 
_ but now removed. 


0800 Dressed the ship overall. 

1700 Tree to replace Capt. J. Cook’s, was planted Sept 29th 1969 - 
"Lirodendron Tulipifera" or "Tulipeiro da Virginia" - by Capt. and Officers of 
the "Regina Maris" at Parque da Santa Catarina. 

1815 City authorities embarked for cocktail reception and film. 

Civil govenor, Coronel! Braamkamp Sobral, President of Junta Geral, Coronel 
Homem da Costa, Lord Mayor Dr. Fernando do Couto, Military Govenor Luis 
do Nascimento, Joao Borges, Chief of Tourist Office, Dr. Alberto de Arango, 
Deputy, the engineers Campos Andrada and Rui Vieira, Captain of the Port 
Christiano do Sousa, Dr. Horacio Bento de Gonveia, all with their wives. 


Captain Wilson said in his speech: 


"On behalf of everyone from our ship I wish to express our deep gratitude 
for the honour bestowed upon us by permitting us to plant this tree in honour 
of Captain James Cook who also planted a tree in the soil of Madeira 200 
years ago. May this tree grow big and healthy and, like the tree of Captain 
Cook, be a remembrance of the visit to this lovely island of the greatest 
navigator and explorer of all time." 


The "Regina Maris" left Madeira on Ist October for Rio de Janeiro - her next 
port of call - where she is expected at the beginning of November. 


On board "Regina Maris" 
at sea - October 1969. M. 
Man proposes - God disposes 
It was a stunning view which met me when I came on deck the morning of 
dismasting. The entire rigging and some 18 sails were in a horrible confusion, 
partly on deck and partly in sea over the starboard bow. Only 1/2 of respect- 
ively main and mizzen masts were left, but with a minimum of supporting 
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stays. With a crew of mostly desk-tired students it would have been impossible 
to salvage much of gear weighing some 40 tons, and I ordered all of it cut 
away. 

In the meantime my wife and 4 weeks old baby were down below, and my 
wife did not for a second think of anything but washing and feeding her little 
treasure. Extraordinary - maybe Chinese. 

We were bound for Australia by way of Cape Horn. Reason for bringing my 
wife and baby was obvious, viz. that I wanted them to qualify for membership 
ine A1LC.Hivase'Gape pigeons 

During the day a big Shark came alongside and work was interrupted for half 
an hour while we put a shark hook over the side and embarked him. The tail 
was nailed on the jib boom during the voyage to Australia, but was torn away 
in a storm in north Atlantic on the return voyage to Norway in December of 
Po7 05 

The ship was towed back to Norway, and some time was lost on account of 
the underwriters” attempt to avoid responsibility. The "Regina Maris" was 
always a lucky ship. After repairs to damages sustained during the previous 
voyage round Cape Horn, insurance costs made it impossible to insure more 
than a minimum of Hull insurance required in order to get protection and 
Indemnity insurance. Hull insurance for about one quarter of the ship’s value 
saved the day, and dismasting made the ship a constructive total loss. If Hull 
insurance had been some one half of the ships value, I would have had no claim 
at all. This is the fact but a little bit too involved to be of interest for the 
majority of the audience, which could be elucidated to a certain degree with 
a little treatise on underwriters liability as follows: 

It is much to be regretted 

That your goods are slightly wetted 

But our lack of liabillity is plain. 

For our latest Bill of Lading 

Which is proof against evading 

Bears exceptions for sea water, rust and rain. 
Also sweat, contamination 

Fire and all deprecation, 

That we have ever heard aboard a ship, 

And due examination, 

Which we made at destination 

Shows your cargo much improved by the trip. 
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Furthermore, the protest shows, 

That the master blew his nose 

And the hatches were demolished by the gale, 
Oh, we are all sticking together, 

To prove it’s heavy weather, 

For we ve got the cargo owner by the tail. 
So reserving all defences, 

Alibis and false pretences, 

We suggest that your underwriter man 

Is the guy that’s out of luck 

And we always pass the buck 

Yes we always dodge the issue if we can. 


“Tis a cause of grief sincere, 

And we almost weep to hear 

You are claiming for your cargo wet by rain. 
It really is a crime, 

But youre only wasting time, 

For our Bill of Lading clauses make it plain 
That from ullage, rust or seepage, 

Water, sweat or just plain leakage, 

Act, of God, restrain or pirates, theft of) war, 
Loss, damage or detention, 

Lock-out, strike or intervention, 

Blockade, interdict or loss twixt ship or shore, 
Quarantine or heavy weather, 

Were protected from all these and many more. 


And it’s plain to see that our liability 

As regards your claim, is absolutely nil, 

So try our underwriter 

He’s a friendly sort of blighter 

And is pretty sure to grin and foot the Dill. 


We had to order masts and spars from Vancouver, Canada, and ship them to 
Europe. 
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In order to save some 3 weeks we took delivery in France and trucked all of 
it through France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and by ferry to Kristiansand S., 
Norway, where in the meantime all fittings were made ready and stainless 
steel wire rope from England and U.S.A. was being readied. 

At the very moment the masts and spars arrived, a gang of experienced 
riggers set to work. 


We had a very hard winter with some 15 to 20 Degrees centigrade below 
zero and about 15 feet of snow which delayed the work, but the day before 
the coast was completely icebound, we proceeded to sea with assistance of 
two icebreakers and gained open water whereupon we proceeded under sail and 
started an approximately 15.000 miles voyage by way of Cape of Good Hope 
to Australia. 

Cost of insurance of any kind was prohibitive, and the voyage to Australia 
and return had to be done without this security. 

Icomforted myself by the philosophy that I would receive no benefit of this 
anyway, once in Davy Jones’s locker. 


A Record made of the Events on the 13th October, 1969, the day "Regina 
Maris" was dismasted while on passage in the North Atlantic bound for Rio 
de, Janeiro, 13 days, out ofeMadetra: 


Compiled from my own Log Reports. M. 


13th October 1969. Monday. 


Position approximate (midday) Latitude 11° degree, 13° minutes North, 
Longitude 26° degree 44° minutes West. Sailing along steadily all-night, wind 
remains a gentle breeze from the east-north-east. On a course of 192% degree 
by compass so we have the wind over the port quarter, fore and aft sails 
sheeted and square sails braced around hard to starboard, I reckon the speed 
to be about 5 knots. All working canvas set, 22 sails in all. Lightning flashes 
which became visible yesterday at dusk again light up the sky and to the east 
during the early morning. Very poor light this morning, no sunshine in fact, 
thick cloud covers the whole sky and to the east there are much blacker and 
heavier thunderstorm clouds. At about 8 am as we were setting the port side 
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water sail it started raining and was soon a steady warm downpour. Most of 
the crew assembled on deck dressed only in swimming trunks and with soap 
and towel started washing themselves down in the rain, also many take the 
opportunity to launder their dirty clothes. During the heavier periods of rain- 
fall the wind drops down to a dead calm and the surface of the sea becomes 
smooth and glass-like. Continue to see and hear frequent thunder lightning to 
the east and south. In accordance with Captain’s morning memo, at 08.45, I 
sent B and C aloft to wash down the mizzen top-mast. When they had finished 
this I took 3 boys aft to assist me in setting the mizzen topsail. Together with 
Dave I went up onto the mizzen plat-form to guide the sail in the gliders as 
it was hauled aloft, C. was also standing below on the poop, supervising. We 
had just completed setting the sail as the rain started falling much heavier 
again, there was also an increase of wind from the north east, the rain was so 
sharp and heavy that it really stung our backs and half-naked bodies making 
it feel more like hailstones. I beckoned and shouted to Dave to go back down 
to deck and shelter as it was clear that we were in for another heavy downpour, 
to windward the rain on the sea had caused a mist effect to develope. All the 
sails then started filling and stretching and we started picking up speed. I made 
my way down the lee and starboard side of the mizzen rigging keeping a good 
hand and foot hold and was just about halfway down and making the topsail 
downhaul fast to the shrouds, when suddenly a terrific and violent gust of wind 
with torrential driving sheets of rain hit the ship. I had to grip and cling on to 
the shrouds and rigging with both hands more tightly than ever to save myself 
from being blown away to leeward off the rigging. As the sudden wind and rain 
pressure hit the ship and her massive area of canvas set aloft she began to 
heel over more to starboard, the shrouds and battens on the leeward side of 
the ship and on which I was standing suddenly became loose and started to 
shake. 

(This feature of a ship’s rigging always become noticeable when she is 
under going any great strain during a blow of wind, whilst the windward shrouds 
and backstays are humming and bar tight and are taking the full strain and 
pull of the wind on the sails and masts the leeward side rigging are corre- 
spondingly loose and shaky and have no tension on them at all.) But to continue, 
- at this second I heard a terrible, loud and sharp cracking sound similar to the 
noise made by a thunderclap, come from the area of the forward part of the 
ship, I looked up and through the driving rain saw sails some of which were 
torn, yards and broken pieces of masts come crashing down starboard bow lee- 
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ward side. It was such an unbelievable and frightening sight that for a brief 
instant I was gripped with fear and thought the whole ship was going over. The 
next thing I remember was a noise comimg from above and then one of the 
mizzen backstays came swinging swishing passed me and hung up in the shrouds 
near to where I was standing. I then looked up directly above me and saw the 
main and mizzen topmasts come crashing downwards, the mizzen topmast hung 
suspended vertically in mid-air swinging a foot or so from where I was still 
standing. I thought, "Hell I’ve gotta get down from here before all the lot 
comes down". For at the moment the other masts and rigging could quite easily 
have fallen also. The main and mizzen sails were still set but the topsails were 
down hanging with the masts. Although seemingly paralysed by the sight of 
what I had just witnessed I quickly made my way back down to deck, half 
jumping - half falling the last few feet and landing on the poop deck near the 
salon door. The Captain was just coming on deck from the salon, I said to him 
with near panic in my voice, "Everything’s gone over Captain" but I do not 
think he understood what I said or what had happened to the masts. He looked 
forward in amazement, not believing what he saw, then trying to keep in the 
shelter of the after deckhouse, as pieces of rigging and masts were still falling 
down onto the deck on the starboard side of the deck. C. came running from 
forward along the port side and I shouted to him, "Is everyone okay up there?" 
as I was sure and feared in my mind that someone must be lying injured under 
all masts, spars and wires that lay across the deck and forward starboard rail. 
Strangely enough the wind had already started to drop and was by this time 
just a normal breeze again from the north east, but there was still heavy 
pouring rain. The sea was not rough there was swell which caused the ship to 
roll. Looking forward I then saw the true extent of the damage, the complete 
foremast together with all the yards, the seven square sails, the foremast stays 
and the five headsails, the upper Jammy Green and the main topmast stays 
and the five staysails were down lying over the starboard bow in the sea. All 
the square sails and yards lay flat in the clear blue water, some appeared to 
be perfectly set and the sails still sheeted out as they were when aloft and 
they looked apparantly undamaged. The huge, 2 ton, Norwegian pine course 
yard lay horizontal in the water close to the ships starboard side just outside 
the channels. The foremast appeared to be broken in about four places, it had 
snapped off clean immediately above the galley house roof, then at the first 
platform, the crosstrees and again up near the topgallant yard. The shrouds 
and backstays of the foremast from the port side leading up from the channel 
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had been pulled down flat and lay tight over the galley house roof, supporting 
most of the weight of the foremast as it lay in the water. The main topmast 
was broken off in two places below the platform and halfway up the mast. The 
two pieces were hanging up in the shrouds vertically towards the deck and 
were swinging precariously and banging together and against the main-mast 
with the rolling of the ship. The mizzen topmast was hanging down against the 
shrouds. All the other crew who had either been sitting in the mess in the for- 
ward deckhouse or who had been below then came running out on deck. There 
was difficulty opening the port side door of the deckhouse as the shrouds were 
pinning it shut, the starboard door was blocked by the broken mast and other 
debris. Some of the boys who had still been on the foredeck washing when the 
disaster struck came hurrying aft. All hands on board were accounted for, no- 
one had even been injured. By a fantastic piece of luck none of the crew had 
been aloft working or on the starboard side of the ship, if they had been they 
would undoubtedly have been killed. I will never forget those first moments. 
after the dismasting, the rain still pouring down we just stood there on midship 
deck, all of us dressed only in swim-trunks, looking up where the foremast used 
to be and then at each other shaking our heads in disbelief. Some of the boys 
had their hand clasped over their ears others covered their heads some were 
quite pale with fear and shock unable to speak but just look in amazement at 
the sight of it all. The few words spoken were, "What the hell happened" and 
"The ship’s finished now". 

We all in fact had the same expression of utter astonishment on our faces. 
"How could it happen?" One minute we had been sailing along so well doing 
about 4 or 5 knots, with in all 24 sails set, in a normal breeze, then a sudden 
onslaught of the elements hits us and the next moment all our sails and 
foremast have been knocked flat into the sea, in a second that great area of 
sail had disappeared. It was beyond comprehension how the "Regina Maris" 
could within seconds be transformed from a beautiful sailing ship into a 
wallowing, helpless "wreck". We were all filled with intense sorrow, 
disappointment and shock our dreams of the last few months of sailing to 
Australia, of Cape Horn and the Pacific Islands had been shattered. The ship 
we had learnt how to sail and to love now lay in such a pitiful and forlorn 
state. Then the Captain came on deck, dressed in green oilskins and hat, he 
showed no emotion on his face and acted as if everything was normal. He said 
in a cold, calm voice, "We had better start cutting away the masts and rigging". 
I expected him to say something of regret or sorrow but he did not, perhaps 
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he was still not accepting the realism of it all or maybe he was under too much 
shock at seeing his brainchild and life long dream dismasted and in ruins. We 
then started the miserable task of cutting away at the foremast rigging, it was 
decided that no attempt would be made to save any of the yards or sails on 
the foremast, for as well as being nearly an impossible task it would also have 
been very dangerous to have attempted to salvage anything alongside the ship. 

It was still too dangerous to walk on the starboard side of the ship there 
was a lot of loose gear up aloft liable to come crashing down at any minute, 
the main and the mizzen topmasts were still swinging and banging about and 
lines were swishing across the deck everytime the ship rolled. Some of the 
main and mizzen backstays that had fallen down and were trailing in the sea 
around the stern of the ship were then cleared away and heaved on deck, we 
were then able to go ahead on the auxilliary and turn so that we were "bows 
on" to the swell and so reduce the rolling motion of the ship. All available 
knives, axes, hacksaws, wrenches and all other cutting tools were brought out 
on deck and we set to cutting away at the foremast rig we also assembled the 
cutting equipment. The foremast stays were first cut through with hacksaws 
this was much easier than trying to undo seized shackles and bottle-screws 
sitting on the bowsprit, then the shrouds and backstays on the port side channel 
and rail were released. Many of the shackles and bottle-screws were unscrewed 
with wrenches and grips, the others were cut with hacksaws and cold chisels. 
The lines of the running rigging of the foremast were cut away with knives 
and cast of from the pins, very little was of any useful length to save for future 
use. It was a breaking and callous job to have cut at all that cordage, the 
sheets, braces, buntlines, clewlines, downhauls and halliards that we had 
become so familiar with and which we had pulled and sweated on so much 
during the last few months. We worked like hell hacking away at that foremast 
rigging, some finding strength in their bodies that they did not know they had. 
So concerned were we in our task that no-one had noticed a number of sharks 
swimming around the ship, it was if they knew we were in some sort of trouble 
and were waiting to see the outcome. Eventually a baited hook went over the 
side and we soon had one of the massive beasts fighting for his life on the end. 
To make his end quicker the Captain brought his shotgun out and fired one 
barrel into him, he was then hauled onboard and his belly slit open. We then 
all went back to more serious work at hand. As it was apparent that the main- 
mast was now in a considerably dangerous and un-stayed condition (the stays 
having fallen with the foremast) a 4 inch nylon hawser was therefore rigged 
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from just below the mainmast platform down to the bowsprit to give the mast 
some forward support, a similar stay was set up from the mizzen-mast plat- 
form to the foot of the mainmast. Eventually by late afternoon the final fore- 
mast shrouds were cut away from the starboard channel using the oxy- 
acetylene gear and the complete foremast together with all the square-sails 
slid beneath the surface, and could be seen for several moments sinking slowly 
down, deeper into the clear blue water, it was a sad sight indeed. The forepart 
of the ship now appeared bare and exposed on deck, cut and frayed lines and 
wires were all over the place and trailed into the water over the starboard 
side where the foremast had just sunk. The mainsail and mizzen which had 
been brailed in soon after the storm were then cut down and stowed on deck. 
We were unable to cut the two pieces of the main topmast down before night- 
fall, they were still held by the shrouds below the main platform, and we lashed 
them together and to the main-mast so as to prevent them swinging about 
across the deck during the night. Midship deck now in chaos, pieces of wood 
that had fallen from the broken platform of the main-mast littered every- 
where, lines, wires, blocks, tackles and baggywrinkle lay in tangled heaps. Stop 
work at dusk - 7 PM - having done as much as possible to make everything 
secure, were now exhausted, miserable and saddened by it all, still not 
believing it has all happened. 

Many of the crew onboard are of the opinion that it was a thunderbolt that 
hit the mast, J., the helmsman at the time, said he saw the flash the instant 
the mast began to fall. Maybe we will never know the truth of the matter, or 
whether it was a violent wind gust or a flash of lightning. At about 7-15 PM 
the auxilliary engine was started and the ship turned and headed on a course 
of 045 degrees for Las Palmas, the Captain having already decided that this 
would be the nearest and most suitable port to try and make for. Being well 
in the Northeast trade wind belt we now have the wind and the sea from dead 
ahead, this affects the movement of the ship much more, now there is so much 
less weight forward, she takes on a more stiffer atitude and pitches more 
violently into the sea. 


"It is the actions of a Master after his ship gets into trouble that show the 
stuff he is made of". 
-------- Villiers. "The Seamens Seaman" 
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Re: 


Accident on October 13th - Monday - 1969, when the 
"Regina Maris" was dismasted at sea in Latitude North 11%,13° and 
Longitude West 26%,44°. 


The various opinions of the complement. 


Cap. John Aage Wilson - Master. 


After 0800 I was sitting in the salon writing. During the morning it had been 
heavy rain showers, thunder and lightning. Barometer was normal, and no 
disturbing signs. The mizzen topmast was being washed down and I had ordered 
the mizzen topsail set. All the usual sails (18) were up. About 0900 the wind 
freshened to a force 3 and we were sailing beautifully along at about 5 knots 
with the wind on the port quarter. When the ship listed a little more, I went 
out of the salon to have another look at the weather and was met by M. who 
just came down on starboard side from the mizzen mast shrouds, saying that 
the masts were gone overboard. I saw it myself at the same time and a second 
afterwards C. came running. I do not recall having heard any special noise 
besides the thunder, and the wind was the same, about force 3 or slightly more. 
The rain was pouring down. A few moments later the force of the wind was 
about 1 or 2 and we were lying there, dismasted and rolling in the swell with 
the foremast hanging over starboard bow out into the sea. The main- and 
mizzen topmasts were hanging down from the tops in their shrouds and stays, 
banging against the lower masts. I am convinced that neither the wind nor a 
sudden strong gust of wind knocked the masts overboard. A deep scar in a spare 
yard lashed on starboard side on deck indicates a thunderbolt and there was 
no wreckage in the vicinity which could have caused the damage. 


Mrs. Alice Wilson. 


Was down in the cabin feeding the baby. She heard 2 cracks but could not say 
whether it was the ordinary thunder. She noticed no special movement or 
listing. 
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ABSTRA GI ZOrAaDECKLOG 


Clipper-Barkentine "Regina Maris" 


October 13th. 1969. Sailing with 25 sails. Normal wather. 

At 0700 heavy rain, thunder and lightning. 0900 Large thunderbolt splintered 
foremast 5 places and overboard starboard side breaking main and main top- 
mast 3 places and mizzen topmast. 

Rolling in short swell and calm. Started cutting away wreckage which was 
striking ships side endangering vessel and crew. 

Discovered Mizzen topmast broken in salonhouse roof causing temperatures 
from exhaust which led to fire in insulation in salon. Opened up for ready 
admission of water and extinguished fire. Secured remaining part of Main mast 
and Mizzen mast and proceed for motor to Las Palmas. 


fassPaimas, Octooer 27th, 1969. 


John Aa. Wilson 
Master 


(sign.) 


Master “s opinion on the subject of bringing "Regina Maris" 
from Las Palmas to port of repair. 


This is a sailing vessel and I do not consider the auxiliary motor to be sufficient 
propulsion power or safe enough. 

The ship would have to be provisionally re-rigged with sufficient sails to take 
care of an emergency and to steady the vessel which otherwise is un- 
manoeuverable, being too stiff. Even such temporart rig would not be 
sufficient and also other measures would have to be taken, f.inst. proceed with 
the barest minimum of fuel oil and fresh water in bottom tanks and have 
supplies stowed on deck in drums. The broken mizzenmast with the 4 exhaust 
pipes inside would have to be taken down and provisional exhaust lines pro- 
vided. 


Also for towage the mizzen mast must be taken away, all tanks emptied and 
weights placed on deck to make ship softer and avoid excessive rolling. Weights 


in bottom of ship consists of: 
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16 steel tanks, empty weight 16 tons 
Fixed iron/cement ballast, about 4Q 
Stee lroutsider keel with fastenings, ot.) 70 


out 76 tons 


Bowsprit and Jibboom would probaly be broken down by a towline 


and would have to be removed. 


Las Palmas, October 26th, 1969 


John Aa. Wilson 
Master 


(sign.) 


Infant Wilson. 


No comments. 


Can 220V.ears. 


Was midships on port side. Had been aft with M. to set the mizzen topsail. 
Sailing in light breeze. Very heavy rain. Came up a little more wind and sailing 
well with a normal list. Looked up in the rigging and everything was normal. 
Noticed no gust of wind or sound. Suddenly the foremast folded over and must 
have broken at 5 or 6 places at the same time, and went overboard. Believes 
a sort of vacuum in connection with sound - or other pressure, thunder and 
thunderbolt knocked the rigging down. From observations in the moment and 
afterwards he found foremast broken approximately in topgallant sheave, 
crosstrees, above and below top and on top of galley house. Believes scar in 
spare yard on deck comes from a thunderbolt. 


(ey) 


G.. slog Ziveats: 


Forward of galley house together with P., E. and D. Heavy rain, tremendous 


thunder and lightning. Fell down and just afterwards saw the foremast broke 
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above the cross trees and between the top of the crosstrees. Run midships and 
saw everything complete. Was sailing normally, good speed. Do not think that 
the wind could have caused the accident. Observed afterwards that the fore- 
mast was broken on 5 different places. Observed also that on the foremast 
wreckage in sea the moonsail was missing completely. 


(Es) 


Deen ge t/2*years. 


Forward of galley house with C., E. and P. Sailing very nice. Everything 
normal. Tremendous thunder and lightning. A sudden strong crack and bang 
and saw movement in the foremast. Run over to port and saw from there 
everything go overboard. Do not believe that the wind could have anything to 
do with the accident. 


(D.) 


Keser S years. 


In wheelhouse cleaning brass. Strong rain. Ship listed a little more over and 
made good speed. Went out and looked at the sailing and returned again to the 
wheelhouse. Suddenly he heard a tremendous crack and afterwards ship had no 
more list. Run out on deck and saw all the rigging overboard. 


(K) 


Mani6 years. 


Came up from his cabin through midships door aft of galley house. Noticed 
ship was sailing very nice with a little list. Rain pouring down, strong thunder- 
bolts and saw the foremast broke between top and crosstrees. Believe thunder 
and lightning broke down the masts. 


(M) 


Poee2o years: 


Forward of galley house with C., E. and D. Heard a big crack and saw all the 


rigging overboard. Noticed an ozone-like smell in the air. Has noticed similar 
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ozon smell when it has been thunder and lightning and has also seen a thunder- 
bolt mark in a tree similar to the scar in the spare yard on st.b. side on deck. 
Think ship was making good headway with normal and reasonable list. 


(P.) 


Demelony Cane, 


In messroom in galley house with H.. and some of the crew. It was much 
lightning and thunder. After a sudden strong crack run out on deck and saw all 
the rigging gone overboard. Believe that the lightning and thunder knocked the 


masts down. 
(B.) 


ite 


In messroom in galley house with Knut, Klaus and Odd. Heard a hard crack and 
thought first something had fallen down in the galley as ship was listing a little. 
Had been out on deck just before and ship was sailing very nice with a little 
list and occasional water on the channels. Thinks that the thunder and lightning 
had knocked down the masts. 


(T.) 


Sa Louyears. 


Was on leeward (st.b.) side outside galley. Strong rain and sailing well with a 
little list which brought water on to the channels once in a while. Heard first 
a tremendous crack or bang, later a series of small cracks and saw the fore- 
mast go overboard. Cannot possibly think that the wind could have broken down 
the masts and think that lightning and thunder came simultaneously so he feels 
that it was just on top of him. 


(S:) 


M. 2/7 years. 


Half way up in mizzen mast shrouds working with the setting of mizzen topsail. 
Very strong rain and a gust of wind and ship listed leeward. Heard a terrific 
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noise and then main and mizzen topmasts broke down, in a second. Had the 
impression there was some impact in the windgust. Thinks that the noise could 
have been caused by thunder and thunderbolt, knocking down the masts. Saw 
the foremast broken at least 3 places. Before the accident had a good breeze 
-and some very heavy rain showers and making fair speed. No indications of 
anything out of the usual. 


(M.) 


Ee lie t/2)Vears. 


In his bunk. Arouse from sleep by thunder and that several of the boys came 
down to undress in order to use the rain for a good body cleaning. Remained 
in his bunk until he heard 3 big bangs or cracks in quick succession. Went out 
ofhis bunk dressed and went up on deck and saw then all the rigging overboard. 
Believes is the result of thunder and lightning. 


(E.) 


Weners: years: 


On deck. Fine normal sailing. Went to the messrom in the galley house and 
met with T., H., O. and B. Heard a tremendous bang and afterwards a sound 
as from a machine gun. Run out on deck and saw the rigging down. Foremast 
broken at least 3 places. Believes shock waves from thunder and lightning has 


knocked everything down. 


(K.) 


Oreeel 1/2 oVears. 


In messrom in galley house with Knut and Klaus. Heard a very sharp crack, 
simultaneously a thunderbolt, thunder, crash and crack. Ship listing a little and 
thought something had fallen down in the galley. Run out on deck and saw all 
the rigging down. Just before on deck saw nice sailing, listing which hardly 
brought water on to the channels, nice speed, very little seawaves. Saw the 
foremast had broken 4 places. 


(oH) 
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Starboard side in front of the galley house. Strong rain, fresh breeze, good 
sailing with a normal list. Do not remember thunderbolts but a tremendous 
crack and saw the foremast broken high up, probably 2 places. Noticed an 
ozone smell in the air as usual in weather with lightning and believe it was 


just on top of the ship. 
Believe that the thunder and lightning knocked down the masts. 


(E.) 


He «23° years. 
Jj." 35" years: 


J. does not talk English. The correct translation is guaranteed by H. 


Joachim was at the wheel behind the standard compass on deck in front of 
companionway. Strong rain and light breeze. Tremendous thunder and thunder- 
bolts right on top on the ship. A large thunderbolt and simultaneous thunder 
illuminated completely the foremast and he saw it fall down and in a second 
also the main and mizzen topmasts. It went so fast that he could not see the 
foremast from the time it started to fall until it was in the water. He did not 
feel any wind or gust of wind and the listing was about the same all time. 
After the mast had fallen down the rain was still stronger and the wind the 
same or a little fresher. I was right on the course all the time and wind came 
in from port quarter. He cannot understand how it could happen but in any 
case not from wind force. 


H. was in messroom in galley house with K. and B., and funny enough talked 
about lightning and damage to ships. The night before he had read a book by 
Edwin Hennig (131) that Cook took advantage of lightning conductor which was 
invented by Benjamin Franklin in 1752. Already on his first voyage he had a 
big advantage. Lying in Batavia a Dutch Eastindiaman had the mainmast torn 
down by a thunderbolt while Cook ‘s ship lying close by only had a strong shaking 
and saved the mast through his lightning conductor. 

He saw a strong thunderbolt through the porthole and simultaneously a 
terrible thunder and a second afterwards the noise from the falling masts. He 
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ran out on deck and saw the rigging in the water. Light breeze and good normal 
sailing and list. He believes that possibly the lightning conductor could have 
been damaged up in the mast and that the foremast when falling tore the two 
topmasts down. There was no more movement or list than before and in the 
_-messroom the coffee cups were on the table all the time without movement. 


(H.) 
GR) 


Demet omycars. 


At the galley door st.b. Noticed the wind changed a little more aft and some 
increase of force. Heard a strong crack and saw a big thunderbolt and jumped 
into the galley just when the falling foremast was close over his head on the 
way down. Just before that he had been washing down the mizzen topmast and 
helped set mizzen topsail but the rain started so strong that it felt like hail- 
stones on the naked body and he left to fetch a shirt. He thinks that the thunder 
and thunderbolt tore down the rigging. 


(D.) 


Everyone onboard believes the scar in the spare yard on deck to be caused 
by the thunderbolt. 


From a crewmembers diary. 


"Regina Maris" - voyage to Australia. 


At sea, October 14th 1969. 


Dismasted, clipper-barquentine "Regina Maris" limped back into 
Kristiansand, Norway. Since then, shipyard employees and riggers alike have 
been working flat out to complete repairs as soon as possible. Timber for her 
re-masting has been specially ordered from Canada in advance, and pre- 
parations for the re-rigging have started even before arrival. 

Atone time it was feared that the dismasting would put a halt to her voyage 
to Australia in the Wake of Captain Cook and that all her historic dispatches 
and K.N.S. silver Cup would have to be returned. 
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However, the "Regina Maris" will once again set sail for Australia in the 
wake of Captain Cook, but the time factor will mean her following the route 
of Captain Cook’s second and third voyages to Australia - via Cape of Good 
Hope, and on the morning of 13th February 1970 the voyage started. 

To reach Sydney by 29th April, will be an absolute race against time, but 
Captain Wilson is determined that Norway will be represented at the Cook Bi- 
centenary if it is humanly possible. Work in Kristiansand has gone on in sub- 
zero temperatures well into the nights. As every day counts, the departure 
from Kristiansand had to be through pack ice as time did not allow her to wait 
for a possible wind change. Three of the Norwegian riggers are remaining on 
board to Cape Town to complete all the running rig. 

But, when all the repairs are finally completed, the 'Regina Maris" will be 
restored to her full glory, - and more. The foremast is higher than before and 
her number of sails will be increased to 38 - two Royal Studding sails, a flying 
main staysail and a mizzen top staysail having been included in her rigging. 
"Not since the turn of the Century" - says Captain Wilson - "has a sailing ship 
carried this’ full rig". 
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EPILOGUE 
AN AROMA FROM DAYS GONE BY 


So it happened that a WOMEN“s ASSOCIATION in a small coastal town - 
branch of the Senior Officers Club and nicknamed "MER-MAIDS - was to have 
a "fancy-fair" in the local Bethel Chapel, the reverend Mrs. Humble - with 
every inch of the special character of her own, being promoter. 

This bazar should be remembered and her prophecy certainly turned out to be 
right. 

A little shop was being shut up and the owner, most obligingly, donated all 
remainder of inexpensive perfumery for the benefit of the "fancy-fair" lottery. 

The usual orthodox and clerical assembly met by appointment. The Port ‘s 
lads and lasses, shining beyond recognition - attired in respectively Sailor ’s 
dress and braid ribbons, charmingly hosed and slippered with glazed shoes 
accompanied their parents. 

The "Dress Circle" was reserved for the Port’s Society - elderly grizzle- 
headed Skippers - familiar with the seven oceans which they had criss-crossed 
and experienced storms, hurricanes and cyclons - now enjoying their otium, 
demonstrating their dignity by exhibiting heavy goldwatch guard-chains across 
their waist-coats. Their better halves were - if at all possible - even more 
exalted - aquiline noses, adorned in high-necked silk garments, - with an eagle- 
like glance which did not invite offence. 

Mrs. Humble mounted the Speaker Stand and as sweet as sugar expressed 
her heartfelt gratitude for the attendance, whereupon she introduced the 
young and charming Pastor, whom she had persuaded to lecture. 

The Pastor simpered to the audience - whereupon they were addressed in 
general but particularly about the dismal existence of mariners in distant ports 
where they essentially suffered nostalgia in a poor steerage or cabin. This 
evening was dedicated to the purpose of improving their lot. 
Subsequently Mrs. Humble commenced the iottery. 

No doubt - the srnall perfume scent bottles were in demand. The young fry 
crowded the tombola and both tickets and bottles vanished like dew before the 
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sun. The lasses, vainlike the majority of their sex, did not delay sprinkling 
themselves and the odour was very creditable. 

CRACK! Sounded somewhere in vicinity of the Speakers Stand. The first 
bottle broke and a little girl squalled. She wanted another one. 

CRACK! - in the rear - 8 years old OLE succeded in dropping a bottle from 
the gallery and simultaneously one of the elderly ladies gave a shrill of terror 
- her lovely 3 years old grandchild on her lap had accomplished by subtle arts 
to remove the cork and distribute all over Grandma’s gown. 

The atmosphere indoors certainly obtained an unquestionable exotic aroma, 
indeed, one old Sea captain whispered to another that never since he was in 
Dunkerque, France, had he experienced such an odour - without further 
comments as to where in Dunkerque such an aroma could be perceived. This 
was an ill omen which Mrs. Humble ’s face proved beyond the shadow of a doubt 
when she muttered about drawing lots for all the nice embroideries. Against 
this did all the small bawlers cry at the top of their voices - "We want more 
perfume - we want more perfume". 

Looking at the "Society" in the "Dress Circle" where multifarious odours 
fluctuated and billowed round them, and at the stern countenance of the Ladies 
was of discouraging aspect. 

The Skippers - old Jokers, their hard faces weatherbeaten by decennaries of 
struggle with their environment, had softened down. Entranced did they sniffle 
tenderly - rememberances from had-beens. 

One old Seacaptain leaned over to an ancient one, whispering: 

"Do you remember that time in Pensacola in 1910 - eh? 

"What say you?" was the reply - he was deaf as a post in the left ear. The 
question was repeated just as Mrs. Humble made a short stop in her torrent of 
oratory for the benefit of everyone in the hall - 

"Oh yes" he replied with an ecstatic smile - 

"Two souls but a single thought". 

"What was the name of that little blackish?" 

This question was never elucidated because in this very moment did his wife 
give a little, but distinct and expressive cough. Rather than take warning, he 
was distracted by a little blonde who passed with an obvious atmosphere of 
French "QUELQUE FLEURS", which for one reason or another shunted him on 
to a new track of ideas - palmiferous Bahia. HEIGH-HO, that was a time he 
muttered with a touch of that plaintive poetry which pervades all relics of the 
past. 
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"But Augustus", hissed his wife, not entranced at all. 

Seacaptain Peterson, who had taken the chill off his broad back by the stove, 
was distracted. The stove was liberally sprinkeled with "EVENING DREAMS" 
which conveyed Peterson’s mind to Rosario, barque "Albatross" in 1917. 

We could sertainly "shake a leg" then, he whispered to Seacaptain Stroem. 
But Stroem did not answer - he criss-crossed the hall inhaling the scent from 
a departed glory. 

The organ and its vincinity were reeking of "RED ROSES" which immediately 
conjured little Carmencita, San Salvador’s undisputed Belle in 1921. 

But the aftermost bench on port side - next to the window - had unmistakable 
reminiscences from Hong Kong, represented by "TROPIC NIGHTS" where the 
"Tabita" room vividly brought to memory a certain establishment in Marseilles 
which was frequented years ago. 

Every so often toddled a child by, inducing always other rememberances 
from New York, Rio de Janeiro or San Francisco. 

Yes - for a certainty did the "Old Boys" return to juvenility. With glittering 
eyes and glorious smiles they moved in the hall, and every once in a while two 
or three of them were canvassing past experiences - "Do you remember that 
one with pendants in Casablanca" and "The one in Genova was not bad at all". 

All of a sudden an unexpected through draft penetrated the hall which dis- 
closed more secrets. Melbourne in Australia, to all a lovely port of call. 

Mrs. Humble was manifestly grieved. Her former irradiated bazar-face and 
opened eyes were materially changed - smile kind of pinned on. 

"Hmm - I do not know but somehow I feel here be no sentiments in favour 
of a sermon before coffee being served. Perhaps I should absent myself and 
proceed to my home", said the Pastor. He smelled suspiciously of "Mille 
Carmions", and how he ever managed to explain this odour to his wife is a 
mystery which only he himself has knowledge of. 

Oh no, - there was no feeling in favour of a sermon. The old sea-dogs threshed 
out dear rememberances - while the benches were occupied by the ladies, and 
their deliberations were all but happy. 

"What about opening a window?" Mrs. Humble scarcely breathed. "And this 
- even in the Bethel - blasphemy - scandalous" decreed Mrs. Olsen without 
precisely de fining the evil. Nothing could damp the old Salts ardour, and they 
lived through former exploits, carousing vikings on the wine - splashed roads 
of Malaga. Scents from every corner of the world surged, and through the 
Bethe! moved an unseen world of beautiful women, Mulattos, redhaired Irish 
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girls, blond Scandinavian ones and a host of swarthy Senoritas with fiery 
glances in Star-studded exotic tropical nights. 

"Augustus - we are leaving", said his wife - decidedly clutching her husband. 
"But Dearest) Ruth", he objectedje"wer haves barely sarrived' 'Stuffeand 
nonsense, now we go". Ruth conveyed him - inexorably, hard-and-fast towards 
the exit through an air of "Morning Kisses". 

Mrs. Olsen grasped her husband stalwartedly by the arm and slammed the 
door. 

A wave of "Moon Songs" ran high into the hall. 

Also Seacaptain Peterson received Sailing Order and had to "heave anchor". 
"But Darling Polly, shall we already leave", he exclaimed in his astonishment 
and slapped her chummily on her fundament. 

The ladies were unnerved - and - in the Bethel! 

Alas-a deplorable quantity of gloomy lectures and reprimands in every bed- 
room that night. The next day all the Ladies were out on their balconies, airing 
and brushing silk robes and frock-coats. All were remarkably gentle and good- 
natured, smiling and nodding their heads, all maidenliness. Through the winter- 
air could still be noticed a cat’s-paw of "Tropic Nights". 

But, Mrs. Humble received a letter from the Bethel Chapel “s management. 
The Bethel would in the future not be available for the ASSOCIATION ‘s 
entertainments. 
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SOME ADDITIONAL PICTURES 
TAKEN ON THE VOYAGE OF "REGINA MARIS" 
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In the far South. 
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Family group, San Blas. Indian town at San Blas 


Hauling fishing boats ashore on Nazare beach, Portugal. 
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